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CURRENT MANPOWER AND LABOUR 
RELATIONS REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH FEBRUARY 15, 1959 


Current Manpower Situation 


The usual winter layoffs resulted in an employment drop of 142,000 
between early December and mid-January. This brought the estimated total 
of persons with jobs to 5,538,000, about 88,000 more than a year before. 
Seasonal slackness in trade, construction, agriculture and manufacturing 
accounted for most of the decline in January. In almost all of these industries 
(trade was an exception) the decline was relatively small. In fact, the total 
decrease was smaller than in any comparable month of the past four years. 
Non-farm employment was up some 119,000 and farm employment down 
31,000 compared with January 1958. 

After correcting for seasonal changes, the employment estimate was for 
the first time above the previous high of September 1957. This rise represents 
a fairly sharp change from the fluctuating but generally stable level that pre- 
vailed in the last half of 1958. It reflects, in part, the upswing in activity 
following the fourth quarter strike settlements, particularly those involving 
the Steel Company of Canada and the International Nickel Company. 

In addition, there are indications of a more general strengthening in 
demand. Labour income, on a seasonally-adjusted basis, rose more sharply 
in November than it has for more than a year and retail sales in the fourth 
quarter were 6 per cent higher than in the third quarter; motor vehicles 
played an important part in this rise, sales being up 18 per cent. Exports 
also showed some strengthening in the fourth quarter. In December there were 
substantial gains from a year earlier in exports of newsprint, woodpulp, lumber, 
zinc and uranium. 

The increase in export and domestic demand for lumber, pulp and 
newsprint has reacted on the logging industry. In British Columbia particularly, 
logging employment is sharply higher than last year, and although most camps 
were shut down by the weather in January, an early upturn was expected. 
In Eastern Canada activity in the woods has been higher than last winter 
in most parts of Quebec but lower in other provinces. 

As outlined more fully below, the construction industry has shown con- 
siderably more strength this winter than last. The main sustaining force 
continues to be the high level of housebuilding, but there are some signs of a 
pickup in the non-residential sector. 

A fairly marked rise in the production of automobiles and other con- 
sumer goods, together with the strike settlements, has been the important 
source of improvement in the manufacturing employment picture. 
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The inventory reduction in over-all 
it A A a te terms that had been in progress for about 
Sexe gar he a year came to a halt in the last half 
Total of 1958. This is now helping the pick-up 
raha met ees in business conditions. In consumer goods 

fap a NES a? : manufacturing generally, employers have 
$0,000 me expressed confidence that high levels of 
ode production and employment will con- 
Sree tinue during the first part of 1959. Less 


Persons 


6,000, With Jobs optimism prevailed among manufactur- 

De eae Al ers of producer goods, notably in ship- 
Bt one building, railway rolling stock, aircraft, 
eal. machinery and heavy electrical apparatus. 
oh With Jobs: Layoffs during January were small and 
pees ne scattered but few employers in these 
5,100,000 -| Ss industries looked for large employment 


5,000,000 ————- 


4,300,000. gains in the near future. 
pele Unemployment, although still sub- 

stantial, continued to rise more slowly 
Eien than last year. The number of persons 
: without jobs and seeking work was esti- 
mated to be 538,000 in January, 98,000 
. more than in December and 11,000 
higher than a year earlier. The number 
seeking work was 8.9 per cent of the 
labour force compared with 8.8 per cent a year earlier. Those on temporary 
layoffs numbered 39,000, some 13,000 fewer than a year ago. The number 
working less than a full week because of short time and turnover was down to 
78,000 from 104,000 last January. 

The relatively high level of unemployment that has prevailed since the 
beginning of 1958 is reflected in the current estimates of duration of unemploy- 
ment. Out of the estimated total of 538,000 jobless in January 1959, some 
151,000 or 28 per cent had been looking for work for more than three 
months, and 58,000 (11 per cent) had been seeking work for more than six 
months. A year earlier, 112,000 (21 per cent) had been seeking work for 
more than three months and 31,000 (6 per cent) for more than six months. 
Both years compared unfavourably with the busy winter of 1956-57; in 
January 1957, only 3 per cent of a much smaller total number of job seekers 
were out of work for more than six months. 


Construction in 1958 


Construction employment was maintained at a high level in 1958, despite 
the downward pressures in some sectors of the industry. The estimated value 
of all types of construction amounted to more than $7 billion, an increase 
of 3 per cent over 1957. Construction employment averaged an estimated 
433,000 for the year, down a little more than 2 per cent from the year before, 
but almost 4 per cent higher than in 1956. 

The composition of the construction program changed considerably during 
1958. Industrial and commercial structures and pipeline construction regis- 
tered fairly sharp declines, reversing the pattern of the past few years. Residen- 
tial and institutional building, on the other hand, showed prominant advances. 
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Housing accounted for 28 per cent of 
total construction expenditures in 1958. 
In the previous year this sector of con- 
struction constituted only 23 per cent of 
the total program. Housing starts soared 
to 163,000 units during the year, about 
18 per cent higher than the previous 
record in 1955. Outlays for waterworks, 
sewers and land development increased 
markedly during 1958 as a direct result 
of the expansion in housing. 

Weaknesses in the resource-based 
industries were responsible for a sharp 
decline in investment in the business sec- 
tor. Outlays in the forest and mineral 
products industries were only about half 
as large as in 1957. Fuel and power 
showed a more moderate decline of 11 
per cent. It will be remembered that 


FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES 


these four industry groups were prin- | substantial Moderate wl 
cipally responsible for the investment | Sunpius Suples 
expansion during 1956 and 1957. The 


recent decline in investment in the com- | °° Shortose |_| 
modity-producing industries was brought | 
about by an easing in world demand for 
certain primary manufactured products, notably base metals. Consequently, 
any upturn in this sector of construction will be conditioned to a considerable 
extent by external influences. Outlays for fuel and power facilities declined 
during 1958, projects undertaken during the year not being as large as those 
which were completed. 

Public works expenditures were an important source of employment 
strength during the past year. Outlays by federal, provincial and local govern- 
ments were estimated to have risen close to 7 per cent over the previous year. 
Larger expenditures by government enterprises and increased outlays on 
municipal waterworks, sewage systems, bridges and government office buildings 
accounted for most of the increase. Street and highway construction, which 
accounts for more than one-third of total investment in the public sector, 
was maintained at much the same level as in previous years. 

The shift in emphasis in the type of construction carried out in 1958 
was accompanied by important regional and local changes in the distribution 
of the program. Urban development accounted for a larger share of total 
construction expenditures last year, in contrast with rural and resources develop- 
ment, which highlighted the investment pattern of earlier years. These 
changes in the make-up of the program provided a more uniform distribution 
of job opportunities and resulted in a greater utilization of local labour. 

The construction labour force showed a more normal growth pattern in 
1958 after the rapid rate of expansion in the previous year, an expansion 
made possible, in part, by heavy immigration and, in part, by the relatively 
high wage scale prevailing in the industry. Average hourly earnings in building 
and engineering construction rose to $1.93 in 1958, which was 28 cents higher 
than average hourly earnings in manufacturing. 
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Current Situation and Outlook 


While average employment in the construction industry was slightly lower 
in 1958 than in 1957, the decline this winter has been much smaller. By 
mid-January 1959, the number of workers employed in construction was 
estimated to be 9,000 higher than at the corresponding date last year, and 
unemployment among construction workers was considerably lower than a 
year earlier. At the end of the month the number of construction workers 
registered at National Employment Service offices was 4,000 lower than a 
year before; the reduction was most apparent among skilled workers. 


A record carryover of housebuilding contributed largely to the recent 
strengthening in construction activity. At the turn of the year the number of 
housing units under construction was almost one-quarter higher than the year 
before. Housing starts continued at a high rate, which fact is of particular 
importance to employment prospects later this winter. The winter work 
programs of the federal, provincial and municipal governments provided addi- 
tional employment support. One aspect of the federal government’s Winter 
Work Program is the building of 20 fishing “community stages” in Newfound- 
land at a total cost of about $500,000. Other projects include the construc- 
tion of 65 small post offices at various centres across the country. The winter 
work program of Defence Construction Limited was estimated to be 25-30 
per cent larger than last year. Municipal winter work projects are expected 
to provide jobs for some 25,000 additional workers this season. 


The outlook for 1959 is for a construction program not very different 
from last year in volume. The record volume of new houses started in recent 
months assures a high level of employment in this large section of the 
construction industry through most of the year. The increase in new houses, 
in turn, will necessitate additional outlays on community services, roads and 
highways, commercial enterprises and institutions. Expansion will be slowed 
down by the completion of such projects as the St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
Trans-Canada pipeline and uranium mining developments, and the reduced 
number of large new projects to replace them. However, significant gains in 
investment have been apparent in other parts of the business sector; these 


may well become more widespread as recovery in Canada and the United 
States gains momentum. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus* speesengte Labour Shortage* 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 
Feb. 1, | Feb. 1, | Feb. 1, | Feb.1, | Feb..1, | Heb. 1, || Heb. 1, Feb. 1, 
1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 
Metropolitan .....ce0vcosede ser 8 10 4 2 _ _ — — 
MarorIndustirial: Sacneas ses + « 18 20 8 6 _ _ _ = 
Major Agricultural............. 8 9 6 5 — — a — 
IMANOV Fay emcie«aplsen eine sialon 44 47 13 10 1 1 ee a 
LOtal |, Saemecsicleee teed 78 86 31 23 1 1 = = 


* See inside back cover, October 1958 issue. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of February 10, 1959) 


Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)................. Jan. 17 6,076,000 — 0.7 =tai peel of 
FORA DELSODS WAG JOS vic crecaisssisse/nc 2s nsinsciere Jan. 17 5, 538, 000 — 25] + 1.6 
At work 35 hours or more................ Jan. 17 4,825,000 E25 +S 2.8 
At work less than 35 hours................ Jan. 17 532, 000 — 14.8 — 4.7 
Wathiobs but nob abiworky 2... 0- ds... <d66 Jan. 17 181,000 | + 5.2 — 8.6 
With jobs but on short time.............. Jan. 17 54,000 + 20.0 — 29.0 
On temporary layoff for the full week...... Jan. 17 40,000 + 48.1 — 23. 

‘Persons without jobs and seeking work....... Jan. 17 538,000 + 22.3 + 2.1 

Persons with jobs in agriculture............. Jan. 17 605, 000 — 4.4 —- 4.9 

Persons with jobs in non-agriculture.......... Jan. 17 4,933,000 — 92.3 + 2.5 

Motalpaid workersiatetrck) 2.4. ec lcewc es Jan. 17 4,480,000 =a Oa tas geo 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

ENERO EINE. 4. SYOSSET SS 2 ad. LEER Jan. 15 104,700 | + 46.0 — 49 

(RAUB LO. Ee SE os ee a Jan. 15 249,000 | + 41.6] — 0.9 

RL ATON cic es ere Meaaits Secrets cate is acces ne Jan. 15 230,100 | + 28.9] — 1.4 

EEEAIIOU A ont tiees aoe Cathet. tla Jan. 15 104, 900 + 31.9 — 3.3 

Cu Ce MMee. wey shee. GU ate es8 a catsrutes.<, cieresete Jan. 15 87,000 + 26.6 — 12.8 

ovals all ere SONS ver. .ape seemed «ef doe-srorsi ext ssa Jan. 15 775,700 | + 35.1 — 3.4 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

TMS. c aie So Sa ee ee ar Om Pee Dee. 31 714,954} + 70.5 — 3.9 
Amount of benefit payments.................. December | $33,558,826 + 58.8 + 6.1 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... Dec. 1 119.1 — 0.8 — 2.8 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... Dec. 1 109.6 — 0.5 — 3.3 
Feminaierabion:. ...2..:<,- aos 5, ER oe O 1st 9 mos. 100,131 -= — 59.0(c) 

Destined to the labour force................ 1st 9 mos. 52,455 -— — 61.3 (c) 

Conciliation Services 
Number of cases in progress................-. November 845 — 2.7) + 35.6 
Number of workers involved................. November 216,224 | + 6.3 | + 163.2 
Strikes and Lockouts 
No. of strikes and lockouts................... January 38 | + 22.6 | + 65.2 
No. of workers involved........:............. January 13,739 | + 75.8] + 46.7 
VERONA SVS LOSES carcteiets cet eee ane ae arvnds acs cies bese. January 158, 730 — 34.7 — 6.6 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... Dec. 1 $71.56 + 0.6 + 3.4 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... Dec. 1 $1.67} + 1.0} + 2.3 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... Dee. 1 40.9 + 0.2 + 0.7 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. Dec. 1 $68.38} + 1.3) + 3.0 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100).......... Janse 126.1 — 0.1} + 2.2 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)....| Dec. 1 129.9 + 1.3 + 0.5 
Motal labour iMeome...... oo. c--s ne $000,000! November 1,386 — 0.3 = ea Oy 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949 = 100).........-... 0.0.06. December 148.2} — 69] + 3.9 
MCS TTAG EOIN. AM dae.) -\-hdentanbia. «cosa ets December 132.6 — 8.8 + 3.9 
PTO LER ies hey EMA «ina, aces’ aad slog Riyals December 130.2 16.0 alle tee 2 
NOM UTA LOSi tine ene cote les ook nue tile vie December 134.6 — 10.5! + 6.2 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 


publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover, October issue. 


(b) See inside back cover, October issue. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 
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previous year. 


Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


ATLANTIC 


A further employment decline 
occurred in the Atlantic region during 
January as the level of seasonal activity 
approached its annual low point. The 
construction industry accounted for most 
of the employment decline during the 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ATLANTIC 


——— 1957 1958 = 1959 


Lobour Force 
| 


pe month, though seasonal slackening also 

Ss any occurred in fishing and certain parts of 

Sees or tor ane manufacturing. Strike activity interrupted 
oo ea logging operations in Newfoundland, 
475,000 a aot With Jobs: principally in the Grand Falls area where 


- Non—Agriculture 


the dispute resulted in the closure of all 

logging camps operated by the Anglo- 

& Newfoundland Development Company. 

a as Elsewhere in the region the logging 

Be ig ie ern ee industry was quite active. Total manufac- 

turing employment changed very little 

during the month as employment expan- 

sion in the transportation equipment industry was largely offset by a number 
of small layoffs in other parts of manufacturing. 


Persons with jobs were estimated at 456,000 in mid-January, some 
12,000 fewer than in mid-December but 7,000 more than a year before. The 
year-to-year employment gain was largely concentrated in forestry and con- 
struction. Manufacturing employment continued below the corresponding date 
in 1958 owing to weaknesses in the pulp and paper and steel products 
industries. 


Unemployment increased more slowly in January than in the same month 
last year. The increase in unemployment was fairly evenly distributed through- 
out the region. At February 1, the area classification was unchanged from a 
month earlier and a year before. Nineteen of the 21 areas were in the 
substantial surplus category; two were in moderate surplus. 


450,000 


425,000 ™~——- 
* 


Local Area Developments 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employment held up fairly well 
in this area despite severe winter weather conditions. The construction industry 
was more active than a year ago and prospects were good that this trend 
would continue. Municipal winter work projects together with a heavy carry- 
over of work under construction at the end of 1958 resulted in total construction 
employment being about 5 per cent higher than a year earlier. Lumber 
production reached a somewhat higher level than last year, principally because 
of an improvement in the domestic lumber market. Total manufacturing 
employment changed little during the month; it was at about the same level 
as a year ago. The Halifax shipyards recalled some 150 workers in J anuary 


but the improvement in this industry was largely offset by lay-offs at the 
local pulp mill. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—FEBRUARY 1, 1959 


SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Edmonton Calgary 
HAMILTON <—| Halifax 
Montréal Ottawa-Hull 
METROPOLITAN AREAS | Québec-Lévis Toronto 
(labour force 75,000 or more) St. John’s 
Vancouver-New Westminster 
WINNIPEG 
Windsor 
Corner Brook Brantford 
Cornwall Guelph 
Farnham-Granby Kingston 
Ft.William-Pt.Arthur Kitchener 
Joliette London 
Lac St.-Jean Oshawa 
Moncton Saint John 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS] New Glasgow Victoria 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60) Niagara Peninsula 
per cent or more in non-agri- | Peterborough 
cultural activity) Rouyn-Val d’Or 
SARNIA <— 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sudbury 
Sydney 
TIMMINS-KIRKLAND 
LAKE << 
Trois-Riviéres 
Charlottetown Barrie 
CHATHAM <— Brandon 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL | LETHBRIDGE <—| Moose Jaw 
North Battleford Red Deer 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40} PRINCE ALBERT <— Regina 
per cent or more in agriculture)} Riviére-du-Loup Saskatoon 
Thetford Mines-Megantic- 
St.-Georges 
Yorkton 
Bathurst Brampton Kitimat 
Beauharnois Drumheller 
ELLEVILLE-TRENTON <—} Galt 
Bracebridge Goderich 
Bridgewater Listowel 
Campbellton Medicine Hat 
CENTRAL VANCOUVER St.-Hyacinthe 
ISLAND St.-Jean 
Chilliwack St. Thomas 
CRANBROOK <— Stratford 
Dauphin Swift Current 
Dawson Creek Walkerton 
Drummondville Woodstock-Ingersoll 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Gaspé 
Grand Falls 
KAMLOOPS <= 
Kentville 
LACHUTE-STE- 
MINOR AREAS THERESE oe 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) | LINDSAY <— 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 


— >The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 


Portage La Prairie 
Prince George 


Prince Rupert 

Quebec North Shore 

Rimouski 
Ste.-Agathe-St.-Jéréme 

St. Stephen 

SAULT STE. MARIE <— 
SIMCOE <— 


Summerside 


Sorel 
TRAIL-NELSON 
Truro 

Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


< 


moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see inside back cover, October 1958 issue. 
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St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Seasonal staff reductions 
in the construction industry resulted in a sharp increase in unemployment. 
While the volume of construction planned for this winter was substantially 
larger than last year, weather conditions hampered building activity throughout 
the area during January. Manufacturing employment showed little over-all 
change during the month as layoffs at the local paper products plant were offset 
by renewed activity in textiles. Some 65 workers were released by Atlantic 
Hardboard Industries Limited following a fire which completely destroyed 
the plant. Total industrial employment was virtually the same as the year 
before. 


Saint John (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Employment increased 
and unemployment declined during January following an upturn in activity 
at the Saint John Dry Dock. The construction industry was another major 
source of strength. Registrations of construction workers declined during the 
month, reversing the usual pattern at this time of year. The year-to-year 
comparison shows a 19-per-cent decline in registrations of construction workers. 
The over-all employment situation showed considerable improvement over a 
year ago. 


QUEBEC 


In the week ending January 17, 
1959, the number of persons with jobs 
in the Quebec region was estimated at 

pats ae ee 1,527,000, some 51,000 fewer than in 
rae APRN ex the previous month but 16,000 more 


' 
1,700,000 ———— 


Ape than in the previous year. Most of the 


160096 Bagees decline during January occurred in non- 

(650,008 = Pe farm industries. 
Ma A A ae oe Unemployment increased during the 
1,500,000 + month and remained at a higher level 
ee AGN ke nai yah than a year ago. Seasonal declines in 
1,450,000 : outdoor activities were mainly respon- 


1,400,000 ,=—— 


BE Se ‘i sible for the over-all drop in employment 
Fone during the month. Severe weather con- 
ditions generally reduced construction 
TT Ea Pe activity, affecting both road and bridgé 
building and new housing. The number 
of residential units under construction, 
however, was much higher than a year ago. In forestry, employment remained 
higher than in the previous year, in spite of adverse weather conditions which 
caused operations to slow down in many areas. Conditions in the textile 
industry showed further improvement as activities in both primary and 
secondary textile plants increased. Weaknesses continued in machinery manu- 
facturing, aircraft, railway rolling stock and electrical apparatus industries. On 
the other hand, there was some rehiring in primary iron and steel plants and 
in shipbuilding. 

Employment in Quebec has been maintained at a fairly stable level during 
the past few months as the result of significant gains in some of the major 
industries. Forestry, in particular, has shown surprising strength. From Novem- 
ber on, employment in this industry was higher than a year earlier, though 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 


——— 1957 1958 -1959 


still low in relation to previous years. However, the increase in November 
and December (contrasting with the declines of the same months last winter) 
did much to ease unemployment in rural areas. 

The gain in forestry employment reflected increased export of pulp and 
paper and reduced inventories. A substantial strengthening has taken place 
in newsprint production, which was 1 per cent lower than a year earlier 
in October but almost 10 per cent higher in December. Increased activity in 
the pulp and paper industry was also reflected in longer hours worked. In 
October the number of weekly hours worked in the industry was one hour less 
than a year earlier, but by December the work week was one hour longer. 

Textiles was another industry which has shown much improvement. 
Although in October employment was more than 3.5 per cent down from a 
year earlier, this difference had been almost eliminated by December, and 
the average work week showed a gain of one-half hour over the year. Reports 
from all textile areas in the province indicate that during January the usual 
winter layoff period was much shorter than last year. 

At the beginning of February the classification of the 24 areas in the 
region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus 
22 (23); in moderate surplus 2 (1). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Unemployment rose in Mont- 
real during the month and was higher than last year at this time. During 
the last quarter of 1958, employment, seasonally adjusted, remained almost 
stationary in Montreal, mainly because higher activity in construction offset 
continuing weaknesses in some manufacturing industries. Although machinery 
manufacturing, railway rolling stock, electrical apparatus and aircraft produc- 
tion declined further, primary and secondary textile plants showed improve- 
ment. 

Quebec (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Due to seasonal factors, unem- 
ployment increased in the Quebec area but was lower than a year ago. Industrial 
employment increased markedly during the last quarter of 1958. Greatly 
increased activity in forestry and a high level in construction were the main 
contributing factors. 


ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario declined during the month but the rate of 
decline was much lower than a year earlier. The number of persons with 
jobs at January 17 was estimated to be 2,102,000, a drop of 30,000 from the 
previous month but some 22,000 more than a year ago. More than half of 
the month-to-month decline occurred in non-agricultural industries; over the 
year, however, non-agricultural employment has risen by 40,000 while farm 
employment has declined by 18,000. Unemployment increased during the 
month but, for the first time in almost two years, was fractionally lower than 
a year earlier. 

The decline in employment during the month was almost entirely of a 
seasonal nature. Severe weather conditions sharply curtailed outdoor activities, 
resulting in a decline in construction, particularly in the residential sector. 
Nevertheless, housebuilding in Ontario was at a high level for this time of year. 
In most areas construction activity is expected to pick up sharply as soon 
as weather conditions permit. Employment cutbacks also took place in trade, 
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following the Christmas and New Year 
high-employment season. Manufacturing 
continued its upward trend, although it 
has not yet recovered all the ground 
lost since last year. 

The general economic picture ap- 
pears to be brighter than in January last 
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ateraey year. Among the leading industries which 
= report continuous monthly gains, the 
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1,900,000 ! iron and steel products group, home 
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‘ae appliances and small machinery and 
equipment showed new strength, and 
production of agricultural implements 
continued at a high level. The automo- 
bile industry suffered a temporary setback, due to a strike at Chrysler’s 
Windsor plant; as a result, January output declined from the previous month 
but nevertheless was 5 per cent above last year’s level. The most notable 
negative development of the month was the closing down of part of the 
uranium mines at Elliot Lake, due to overproduction. 
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Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas with Unchanged Classification: Toronto (Group 2)— 
Adverse weather conditions were mainly responsible for an increase in regis- 
trations at National Employment Service offices during the month, which were, 
however, lower than a year ago. 

Employment in manufacturing improved. In the iron and steel industry 
there was increased activity in fabricated steel, agricultural implements, boiler 
and sheet metal production, whereas layoffs occurred in iron casting plants. 
The radio parts and home appliances industries were active. Ottawa-Hull 
(Group 2)—Unemployment increased during the month and was slightly higher 
than a year ago. The increase was mainly due to severe weather conditions, 
which reduced activity in construction and forestry. The other industries 
showed little change. Employment in the area was about the same or slightly 
higher than last year. Windsor (Group 1)—Unemployment declined during 
the month and showed a sharp drop from last year. A strike at the Chrysler 
plant made nearly 3,600 workers temporarily idle. More workers were em- 
ployed on construction jobs this year than at the same time a year ago. 
Metropolitan Area Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1: Hamilton—Unem- 
ployment increased during the month, mainly as a result of declines in construc- 
tion activity. In spite of this decline, the general economic situation showed 
improvement and total employment was higher than the year before. There 
were no large layoffs, and near the end of the month the demand for labour 
was on the increase. Signs of new strength were noticeable particularly in 
the iron and steel industry. 

Major Industrial Areas Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1: Sarnia and 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake—Seasonal declines in construction, transportation and 
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fishing, and a temporary drop in forestry operations, brought the areas into 
the substantial surplus category. 


Chatham (major agricultural) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1 due 
to a seasonal slowdown in construction, agriculture and food processing. 


Minor Areas Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1: Belleville-Trenton, Lindsay, 
Sault Ste. Marie and Simcoe. 


PRAIRIE 


The advance of winter was accom- 
panied by unusually severe weather in 
January. In spite of this, the seasonal 
decline in employment was appreciably Ay ae 
smaller than at the same time last year. a, FORE 
The estimate of total employment on 
January 17, at 961,000, was lower by 
27,000 than the figure for the month econ titer eet Pees 
before but up by 33,000 from the same 1,050,000 —| $a <— 
time a year earlier. The year-to-year AO We SSIES > 
gain in non-agricultural employment was 
38,000. 

Construction, although hindered by 
the prolonged adverse weather conditions, 
remained at a much higher level of 
activity than last year. It continued to INES ACMeES HAP eRDN; OL Dy 
be a major factor in the recovery of 
total employment. Employment in the 
trade, service, and finance occupations held the gains made through the past 
year. Manufacturing generally remained stable during the month. 

Oil production continued strong in the eastern half of the region and a 
comeback in Alberta began to make itself felt. Exploitation of other minerals 
also held steady at the higher rates achieved in 1958, a year in which 
Saskatchewan moved into fourth place in total mineral production by prov- 
inces. Coal production in the Crowsnest Pass district increased seasonally. 

Enrolment at vocational training institutions in all provinces was heavy. 
Workers were takng advantage of the opportunity to acquire skills in welding, 
automobile maintenance, and other trades in which shortages exist. Participa- 
tion by unemployed civilians in the Dominion-Provincial Vocational Training 
Plan was 70 per cent higher at the beginning of the month than a year earlier. 
The total to receive training in the 1958-59 term is 43 per cent above the 
preceding term. 

Unemployment increased much less in January than in the same month 
of 1958, and at month-end was decidedly smaller. The January reclassification 
of the 20 labour market areas in the region placed three into categories 
denoting increased unemployment. On February 1 the classification was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus 11 (15); 
in moderate surplus 9 (5). 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — PRAIRIE 
——— 1957 1958 + 1959 


Labour Force 


With Jobs: 
Non—Agriculture 


600,000 ——_———1 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employment was sustained by 
the very high rate of construction, estimated to be 13 per cent higher than a 
year earlier. The severe weather increased the demand of livestock farms for 
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workers. Shortages of some skilled workers such as mechanics, draughtsmen 
and surveyors persisted. 

Edmonton (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Except for some seasonal 
slackening in activity there was little change in the month. The weather and 
a local labour dispute affected construction, and the volume of meat processing 
was slightly reduced. Forestry in the neighbouring districts held up well and 
sawmills were working two shifts. Sawyers and edgermen were in. short 
supply. 

Winnipeg (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. The 
surplus of construction workers increased in the month and retail and mail- 
order establishments reduced staffs after stock-taking and early clearance sales 
were completed. An increase of about 50 per cent in the value of field crops 
harvested in Manitoba was reflected in an improved employment situation in 
Winnipeg. Registrations at the National Employment Service office were 11 
per cent lower at the end of January than a year earlier. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 1. Forestry 
employment continued low, and some railway and terminal elevator workers 
were released because of reduced grain shipments from the prairies. Unem- 
ployment was higher than at the beginning of 1958. 


PACIFIC 


A heavy snowfall caused a sharp 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PACIFIC cutback in logging and other outdoor 
———1957 1958+ 1959 activities during December and January. 
Employment prospects for the spring 
were considerably brighter than last 


Fen year. At mid-January employment was 
525,000 —— estimated to be 492,000, down 22,000 
Secret ; from December but up 10,000 from a 

———+ Persons year ago. A large part of the increase 


| With Jobs 


over last year was in forestry and lumber 
production, which along with housebuild- 


With Jobs: ing and municipal works have been the 

525,000 aoe vial main contribution to the relatively strong 

te Sie demand for labour this winter. Employ- 
450,000-= | ment in most other industries, including 


non-residential construction, shipbuild- 
ing, and iron and steel products, was 
well down from a year earlier and no 
early improvement is foreseen. 


Average employment in manufacturing (adjusted for strikes) during 
1958 was 6 per cent lower than 1957. This gap had been virtually removed 
at the year-end, and reports from the region indicate little change in this 
relative position during January. Sawmills and plywood manufacturing plants 
continued to operate at as close to capacity as the weather would allow, except 
in the eastern parts of the region where labour disputes closed down a number 
of operations. There was some minor improvement in the pulp and paper 
industry during January, one plant reopening after a lengthy shutdown. 
In the shipbuilding industry a number of provincial and federal government 
orders have improved the employment outlook, although the rehiring of 
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workers in any significant volume was still some months away. Some rehiring 
was reported at the smelting plants in Trail and Kitimat, although staffs in both 
areas were still below the level of last year. 

Unemployment in the area passed its peak during the month. It was con- 
siderably lower last winter in Vancouver and the logging areas of Vancouver 
Island, but about the same or slightly higher elsewhere. The classification of 
the 11 labour market areas in the region at the beginning of February was 
the same as a year earlier; in substantial surplus 9; in moderate surplus 1; 
in balance 1. 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. The number of registrations 
at the three National Employment Service offices in the area reached a peak 
at mid-month and declined slightly thereafter. Loggers who had moved 
into Vancouver during the winter shutdown were being recalled and forecasts 
by most major employers in the lumber industry indicated continued gains 
in 1959. Foundries, machine shops and sheet metal firms were operating 
well below capacity; short work weeks were in effect in several plants. The 
period was marked by the opening of a new plant producing pipe and other 
copper products; the initial complement was 125 workers. 


Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Employment in December 
was somewhat lower than last year; layoffs in shipbuilding offset gains in lumber 
manufacturing. Building construction was brought to a halt by snowfall and 
heavy rain early in the month, but was underway again at month-end; plasterers 
and skilled bench hands were in short supply. There was a further layoff of 
125 men at two shipyards in the area. Work on new shipbuilding contracts 
is in progress but no significant buildup of employment is expected for some 
weeks. Logging operations were almost back to normal at the end of the 
month. Sawmills, shingle mills and plywood plants were all at a high level 
of production. Unemployment was slightly higher than last January. 


THE BARGAINING SCENE FEBRUARY 15, 1959 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees 
January 1, 1959 to March 31, 1959 


Agreements Workers 

In Negotiations and Terminating in Period 96 251,000 
Bargaining carried over from December 176,195 
Terminating in period Jan. 1-March 31 74,805 


‘Settlements Achieved Jan. 15-Feb. 15 53,835 


Negotiations Continuing at Feb. 15 176,833 
Bargaining in progress 97,855 
Conciliation in progress 49,368 
Post Conciliation 6,004 
Work Stoppage 7,200 
Arbitration 14,406 
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Labour-Management Relations 


General Review 
Two- and three-year agreements were the rule in recent settlements 


affecting 1,000 or more employees. Most of these agreements provided a 
combination of an immediate increase in pay plus one or more deferred 
increases, while some embodied increases retroactive to a date many months 
ago in 1958. Important agreements were reached in the stevedoring, pulp 
and paper, hydro electric power, railway transportation, automobile, farm 
implement, clothing manufacturing, and other industries. 

In contrast were two strikes, each affecting at least 1,000 workers, which 
began last December and continued over the period under review. They were 
in radio-television broadcasting and in logging. 


Recent Settlements 

A major settlement was the recent agreement between the Ontario Hydro 
Electric Power Commission and the Ontario Hydro Employees’ Association, 
an affiliate of the National Union of Public Service Employees. The agreement, 
affecting approximately 11,000 employees, was made retroactive to April 1, 
1958. Tradesmen received a retroactive wage increase of 14 per cent, followed 
by a further 2 per cent effective from January 1, 1959, and 2 per cent later 
this year. Salaried employees will also receive a series of percentage increases, 
all but the first of which are tied in with the implementation of a job evaluation 
plan. 

The United Automobile Workers union was involved in two important 
settlements in the period under review. The agreement with the Chrysler 
Corporation was reached after a seven-day strike. The sole cause of the 
walkout was apparently the company’s wish to retire employees between the 
ages of 60 and 65 at its discretion. Management finally agreed that age alone 
would not be the cause for such retirement. Like the Ford and General Motors 
settlements, the agreement, expiring November 15, 1961, provides annual 
increases over the next three years of 6 cents an hour or 24 per cent, whichever 
is greater, and the cost-of-living formula has been altered to allow a one-cent 
increase in wage rates for every six tenths of a point increase in the consumer 
price index, rather than for every seven tenths of a point as in the past. 


Bargaining Status of Major Agreements Reviewed, February 15, 1959 


B = Bargaining. P/C = Post Conciliation. C = Conciliation. W/S = Work stoppage. 
A = Arbitration. Ex = Negotiations Expected. Brackets indicate information not confirmed. 


Status 
Company and Location Union Jan. 15-Feb. 15 

Abitibi Power and Paper Co., Ontario......... Carpenters eget eee C C 
Anaconda American Brass Co., New Toronto. . UAW. Ney ase. wee eee B C 
Alberta Government Telephones.............. 1B. BL. Went dao eee (B) (B) 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co........ TW. Ass sos tte ssosegs ate eR oe ee W/S W/S 
Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk River, Ont.... Various Unions.................... — Ex 
Avro Aircraft, Malton, Ont..0)):.9./...00.0.05 Machinists). 47. sateen eee eee B B 
AVEO Aiterath, Malton: Onte:.. asa naee meee Machinistsie cn. orerees entree me cheers C Cc 
BG: Telephone Con; Bee ies a ae ee ee Telephone Workers................ — Ex. 
Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp and Paper, 

ComerBrook, Niids /....0.) seen Various Unions)...2ot es cee eee W/S Cc 
Canadair Ltd., St. Laurent, Que.............. Machinists 0) ee eee B C 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation........... RTEC. eee eee = Ex 
Canadian Broadeasting Corporation........... NABET Eos 5 ate ae tee C C 
Canadian Canners (Western) Ltd., Vancouver.. Packinghouse Workers............ B B 
Canadian Car and Foundry Ltd., Montreal... Railway Carmente......5.00.ssee Cc Cc 
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Company and Location 


Canadian Cottons Ltd., Cornwall and Hamilton 
Canadian Lithographers Association, Eastern 

CATAL PSTEI ES FUG. DE ae kftationnc 
Canadian National Railways................. 
Canadian National Railways................. 
Canadian Pacific Railway.................... 
Canadian Pacific Railway.................-.- 
Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal............. 
Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal............. 
Canadian Westinghouse, Hamilton, Ont....... 
Witewor Calpany tues siea. detest. se 60 aalaae « slules » 
City of Edmonton........ Bir cinp sa ve PRET SH 
igvsomMont real stot. Aiea. Oe. c 
CueyOMMVANCOUV ers. 5 fee a aiden die sllacyidsscteidace 
OE WALA VV ANID OS red oc. oh Fig = archos sean. v 055s. sxsyapace,oyana 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting, Trail, B.C. 
Seti Mining and Smelting, Kimberley, 


Dominion Rubber Co, Ltd., St. Jerome, Que... 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montreal......... 
Dominion Wabana Ore Ltd., Bell Island, Nfld. 
Edmonton Builders Exchange 2 Ge Lace 
Hamontonwa bour Bureau ies ssistlsarescnes aretie +s 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines Ltd............... 
Firestone Tireand Rubber of Canada, Hamilton 
Garment Mfrs. Ass’n of Western Canada, 
VAY SRECOUH SEY Bets Cis ae WO ae ORR ete Oe ee 
General Contractors Association, Vancouver, 
Bdmontonand iCalgary.s..ci 8. ok bee 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. of Canada, 
PR an EMOTO GO HOO Gia iass 5, lee ohnyays w\'es0y%, 6 ofiejesson.si se 
Hamilton General Hospital................... 
Heavy Construction Association, B.C......... 
Heavy Construction Industry, Vancouver, B.C. 
H.J. Heinz of Canada Ltd., Leamington, Ont... 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Timmins. 
John Inglis Company Ltd., Toronto........... 
Lakehead Builders Exchange................. 
Lakehead Terminal Elevators Association... . 
Labour Relations Association (St. Lawrence 
Seaway Project), Ont 
Manitoba Telephone System.................- 
Metropolitan Board of Commissioners of Police, 
TUG TTRINET Gn > EOE EEE Oe aE ce oe te ates 


Grocecwi Gece ie tintes tite c tee rerce es 


Okanagan Ferry Shippers Assoc. Kelowna,B.C. 


Old Sydney Collieries Ltd.............0+2200: 
Orenda Engines Ltd., Malton, Ont............. 
Orenda Engines Ltd., Malton, Ont............. 
Boky men Corps utd .9 Sarma... 5:60: 04)ajae wre asso ote 
Province of Saskatchewan. ....2.. 00 si. eeescee 
Province of Saskatchewan..............-+0005 
Quebec Hydro Electric Commission.......... 
Saskatchewan Government Telephones....... 
Shawinigan Chemical Ltd., Shawinigan Falls. 
Toronto General Hospital... .25...-5.2.c 0 eee 
Vancouver Labour Bureau..................-- 
Vancouver Automobile Dealers (various)...... 
Vancouver Contractors (various).............. 
Wamigus aries; WOTONbOss vais. sles sees cares 
Various Moving and Storage Cos., Vancouver.. 


HU On): Se ene SS Fee ae eae 


Lithographersds:-ssese. ohtete «ke 
Locomotive Engineers............ 
Firemen and Enginemen.......... 
Railroad Trainmen.............. 
Firemen and Enginemen.......... 
Vickers Employees CCCL....... 
ee Ata? Unions sane. fees 


Muni. Empl. COCL eRe 
Civic peapoyees UNION 5 ete eecauees 


N.U.P.S 


Mine Millet, 230i fet | 
Mine pMLaM itn cah's. one Aamhell sds Pp 


Curpectens bicg Ste MOR eee has Se ae 
ledlvnaaleled OW Abad oe dn ope bose sek. 


Clothing? Workers 24 Acenextt 


Hod Carriers and Carpenters...... 


ne ineersn ca. ae os nine ease case 
FI CAMNSHCIS Yee ces See ees ete 
Packinghouse Workers............ 
Steelworkers! SA 8a hich en tee eos 
Steelworkers... ha: .coetis tel oeistoaee 
(COrpenbers.-.nceie sauce eee 
Steamship Glerkswtrs, Joss eaae 


Allied Construction Council...... 
Telephone Workers............... 


‘Polies:-Associationasan. ose sen:- cree 


Federation of Fruit and Vegetable 
Workers oe sete ea ates <n eee 


Machinists (AE! saaeteriae. cree 
Machinists. ee sashan cactettncees 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 


Civil Servants CLC 


Civil Service tAss’n& . 225. detects 
Employees Ass’n..............0- 
Communication Wkrs............ 
Chemical Workers, CCCL....... 
Building Service Employees...... 
TBA irbead ocd: pe Aye ard 5A At mons are 
Machinists; BNW. 2. eetena cs 
Painters and Decorators.......... 
TPEAIMSLEPS.: SERS se rtls ns a aiee cee ee 
T Gamsterswey.. ch Vtaedeek eee 
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The settlement between the UAW and 
Massey-Ferguson, Limited, manufacturers 
of farm implements, is similar in most 
respects to the agreements recently reached 
with the three major automobile manufac- 
turers. As in the auto settlements, the 
agreement lasts for three years and provides 
three 6-cent increases over the term of 
the agreement for assembly and piece 
workers, although higher increases are pro- 
vided for labourers, truckers and skilled 
trades. Falling in line with the auto indus- 
try patterns, the company has agreed to 
pay the full cost of the hospital-medical 
insurance plan (including the cost of the 
Ontario Hospital Plan), and has included 
a cost-of-living formula similar to the one 
just obtained at the Chrysler Corporation. 
A pension plan based on that in force at 
General Motors was introduced, while the 
supplementary unemployment benefit plan 
is similar to that in force in the auto- 


mobile industry. The agreement affects 
approximately 2,600 workers. 
Two-and-a-half year agreements were 


recently completed in the railway indus- 
try. A settlement between the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen and the Canadian 
National Railways affecting some 12,000 
workers provided for a 10-per-cent increase 
in wages, while increases amounting to 17 
cents over the life of the new agreement 
have been provided for the 2,600 workers 
affected by the settlement reached between 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

An important agreement was recently 
signed between two Ontario pulp and paper 
companies, Spruce Falls Power and Paper 
and Kimberly Clark Pulp and Paper, and 
the Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ Union. 
The agreement, affecting 1,800 workers in 
woods operations, provides for a wage 
increase of 5 cents an hour for hourly-rated 
employees and 24 per cent for piece 
workers, the increases effective February 1 
of this year and the agreement running to 
August 31, 1960. 

Among other recent agreements affecting 
at least 1,000 workers, are the following: 


—The Shipping Federation of Canada 
and the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, affecting five eastern Canadian deep 
seaports: two-year agreement with wage 
increases totalling 12 per cent. 

—The Provincial Transport Company 
Limited, Montreal, and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 


General Workers: a three-year agreement 
entailing an 8-cent hourly wage increase. 


—The Associated Clothing Manufactur- 
ers, Toronto, and the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America: a three-year 
agreement incorporating an improvement in 
the pension plan. 


—The Interior Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, Penticton, B.C., and the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America: a two- 
year agreement embodying a wage increase 
of 134 cents an hour spread over the life 
of the contract. 


—The Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Company Limited, Flin Flon; Man., and 
various unions: a two-year agreement with 
wage increases varying over the life of the 
agreement from 3 cents to 13 cents per 
hour. 


—Canadian Industries Limited, Browns- 
burg, Que., and the United Mine Workers 
of America: a two-year agreement provid- 
ing for a 5-cent-an-hour wage increase on 
January 12, 1959 and a similar increase on 
the same date in 1960. 


Strikes 


On December 29, 1958, 74 producers 
employed in the Montreal Division of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation went on 
strike in order to have their union, L’Asso- 
ciation des Réalisateurs, an affiliate of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, recognized by the CBC as the 
bargaining agent for the producers. On 
this day other unions representing the CBC 
employees in Montreal decided to support 
the producers’ strike and as a result, some 
1,200 employees have been affected by the 
walkout. The CBC management has rejected 
the union’s request on the grounds that the 
producers are part of management and it 
therefore cannot recognize their organiza- 
tion for bargaining purposes. Frequent and 
prolonged meetings have been held recently, 
but no settlement had been reached at the 
time of writing. 

A second major strike that is still un- 
resolved also began at the end of 1958. It 
directly involves 1,200 loggers, members of 
the International Woodworkers of America, 
and indirectly affects a further 4,800 log- 
gers employed by the Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development Company. The union, only 
recently certified, and which has had no 
previous agreement with the company, is 
seeking a reduction in the present work 
week with an increase in wages. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Throne Speech Seeks Approval of Winter Work Incentive Plan 


Parliament will be asked at the current 
session to assist Canadian municipalities “in 
the financing of work on construction pro- 
jects which would not otherwise have been 
undertaken during the winter months,” it 
was revealed in the Throne Speech at the 
opening January 15 of the Second Session 
of the 24th Parliament. 


The Speech pointed out that the Govern- 
ment had taken action to reduce unem- 
ployment “by expediting national works 
programs, by programs undertaken in 
co-operation with the provinces, and by 
encouraging Canadians generally to under- 
take constructive activities particularly in 
the winter season’. 


Amendments to the Unemployment In- 
surance Act will be submitted to Parliament. 


The Government “welcomes the evidence 
of recovery from the recession and will 
continue to foster and assist this improve- 
ment,” the Speech declared, adding the 
warning that “as recovery proceeds there 
will be increasing need for care to preserve 
the stability and purchasing power of our 
currency”. 


Natural Resources 


In the belief that the wise use of 
Canada’s natural resources will enable 
Canadians to achieve a continually rising 
standard of living, the Government will 
“foster and encourage the proper develop- 
ment and use of these resources and the 
growth of efficient industry based on them”. 


An increase in the funds that may be 
expended under the Trans-Canada Highway 
Act will be recommended to Parliament. 


The Speech from the Throne announced 
that discussions were taking place with the 
Government of the United States to enable 
Canadian industry to share in the produc- 
tion of equipment being procured by the 
United States for joint defence purposes. 

The Government plans to recommend to 
Parliament the provision of further loans 
under the National Housing Act and amend- 
ments to the Act to encourage the flow of 
private funds into mortgages. 


Parliament will be asked to authorize 
the establishment of a national energy 
board to ensure, so far as it lies within 
federal jurisdiction, “that Canada’s energy 


resources are used effectively and prudently 
to the best advantage of Canadians”. The 
House of Commons will be asked to estab- 
lish a special committee to review broad- 
casting policy and operations. 

Recognizing “the necessity of providing 
economic assistance to underdeveloped 
nations,’ the Government will seek approval 
for the appropriations needed for that 
purpose. 


Parliament will be asked for approval of 
the Government’s participation in a contri- 
butory . medical benefits plan for civil 
servants. 

Enactment of a Bill of Rights will be 
sought, and amendments will be recom- 
mended to the Canada Shipping Act, 
Veterans Rehabilitation Act, the Broadcast- 
ing Act and other statutes. 


Comprehensive Works Program 
Forecast in Ont. Throne Speech 


A comprehensive program of construc- 
tion and the setting up of a department of 
energy were among Ontario Government 
plans outlined in the Speech from the 
Throne at the opening of the Fifth Session 
of the 25th Legislature on January 27. 


The proposed plan of construction will 
involve the building of schools, highways, 
skyways, causeways, bridges and access 
roads and give employment to an estimated 
234,000 persons. 


The Government proposes to set up an 
Energy Department embracing Ontario 
Hydro, gas pipeline supervision, Ontario 
Fuel Board, every major source and 
ultimate use of fuel. 


Included in the Government’s plans is: 


—An airport and ocean port at Moosonee, 
study of the report of the Select Committee 
of Labour Relations, launching of a com- 
prehensive mental health plan greatly alter- 
ing traditional methods of treatment; 


—A comprehensive park plan with wilder- 
ness areas to be set aside in perpetuity and 
access road construction to be tripled; 

—A broad inquiry into farm marketing 
by a committee of experts to examine all 
aspects of marketing and processing, con- 
sumer habits and requirements. 
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B.C. Throne Speech Promises 
Study of Unemployment 


An immediate study of the unemploy- 
ment situation in British Columbia was 
announced in the Speech from the Throne 
at the opening of the Third Session of the 
province’s 25th Legislature. 

The legislative committee on labour is 
to be convened to deal with the unemploy- 
problem. “Despite an accelerated 
program and a huge and unprecedented 
expenditure of public funds,’ the Speech 
stated, “the problem remains serious”. 

The province’s Health and Welfare 
Department is to be split, the Speech said, 
and the welfare branch made into a 
separate department. Increased grants for 
schools were also predicted in the Speech. 


Eisenhower Asks Congress 


To Enact Labour Legislation 

In two messages to the United States 
Congress last month, President Eisenhower 
made recommendations of interest to 
Labour. 

In his labour message he stressed the 
need for enactment of effective federal 
legislation designed to: 

Safeguard workers’ funds in union 
treasuries against misuse of any kind; 

—Protect the rights and freedoms of 
individual union members, including the 
right to free and secret election of officers; 

—Advance true and responsible collec- 
tive bargaining; 

—Protect the public and innocent third 
parties from unfair coercive practices such 
as boycotting and blackmail picketing. 

Labour-management relation legislature 
and other labour matters were also dealt 
with in the 20-proposal submission. 

Among items mentioned in his economic 
report, the President urged: 

Strengthening of state systems of work- 
men’s compensation; extension of the 
coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act; 
improvement of the eight-hour laws applic- 
able to federal and federally-assisted con- 
struction projects; the reporting of and 
disclosure of financial dealings between 
employers and employee representatives and 
their agents, and the filing of public reports 
on the status of union finances, organization 
and procedures; institution of standards to 
promote democratic procedures in union 
affairs; modification of the law governing 
secondary boycotts, organizational and 
recognition picketing and _ representation 
elections; and provision that states be given 
jurisdiction in labour-management disputes 
where the National Labor Relations Board 
declines to exercise authority. 
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Approve Winter Work Projects 
Providing Jobs for 15,000 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
announced last month that $41,500,000 
worth of wintertime projects had been 
approved under the Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program up to January 12. 

These involve direct payroll costs during 
the winter months totalling $11,600,000 
and will produce 900,000 man-days of work 
for 15,000 men otherwise unemployed. Mr. 
Starr said that these figures would continue 
to increase during the succeeding few 
weeks. 

Mr. Starr offered this as an example of 
what planning can accomplish “when we 
break with tradition and habit”. 

He appealed to industry to carefully 
examine their plans for repairs, mainten- 
ance, new building and the like, and to 
join in this national attack against a 
perennial problem, which caused the pay- 
ment of almost $300,000,000 in unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits during last winter, 
and a loss in wages and production of 
another $300,000,000. 


Housing Starts and Completions 
Both Set New Records in 1958 


Both starts and completions of new 
residential units set new records in 1958. 

In an advance statement, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has announced that 
starts increased nearly 35 per cent to 
164,632 units from 122,340 in 1957, and 
by 19 per cent over the previous peak of 
138,276 reached in 1955. 

Completions climbed 25 per cent to 
146,686 units from 117,283 in 1957, an 
increase of 8 per cent from the previous 
high of 135,700 units set in 1956. 

At December 31, 1958 there were 88,162 
units in various stages of construction, up 
21 per cent from the year-earlier total 
Of W2-5/3° 

Reversing a two-year downtrend, housing 
starts in the United States rose to a total 
of almost 1,200,000 units in 1958. 


Labour Submissions to Cabinet 
Stress Unemployment Problem 


Excessive unemployment in Canada was 
emphasized in briefs presented last month 
to the federal Cabinet by the Canadian 
Labour Congress, the Canadian and Catho- 
lic Confederation of Labour, and the 
National Legislative Committee of the 
International Railway Brotherhoods. 

To combat unemployment, the CLC pro- 
posed that the Government: 


—Introduce special incentives to stimulate 
winter work; 

—Increase pensions and unemployment 
insurance benefits to add to purchasing 
power; 

—Provide initiative in promoting sub- 
sidized Jower-rental housing projects. 

The CCCL suggested that the federal 
Government call a federal-provincial muni- 
cipal conference to seek the best means of 
giving work to the unemployed and to help 
those whose income is insufficient for a 
proper standard of living. 

The rail unions’ National Legislative 
Committee urged several revisions to the 
Unemployment Insurance Act as a means 
of combating unemployment. 

Detailed reports of the three briefs will 
appear in the March issue. 


Unemployment in U.S. Climbs 
To 4.1 Million in December 


Total employment in the United States 
dropped by 700,000 to 64,000,000 between 
November and December as heavy cutbacks 
in farming, construction and other outdoor 
work outweighed Christmas hiring in retail 
stores and the postal service. 

Unemployment, which usually climbs in 
December, increased by 300,000 to 4.1 
million. The seasonally adjusted rate of 
unemployment climbed to 6.1 per cent from 
5.9 per cent a month earlier. 

The increase in unemployment was less 
than the drop in employment because most 
of those leaving farm jobs were housewives 
and others who withdrew from the labour 
force instead of seeking other work. 

In Britain, between November 17 and 
December 18, unemployment dropped to 
532,000 from 536,000, according to the 
Ministry of Labour. 


Say 3-Year Agreement Displays 
Confidence in Textile Industry 


A package settlement of 25.26 cents an 
hour in the life of a three-year contract 
between the Textile Workers Union of 
America and Robinson Cotton Mills Ltd., 
Woodbridge, Ont., was termed by negotia- 
tors an act of confidence in Canada’s textile 
industry. 

J. Harold D’Aoust, TWUA’s Canadian 
Director, said the agreement “not only 
vindicates the union’s view that textile 
wages must eventually meet the cost of 
living requirements of the Canadian eco- 
nomy, but reveals an inherent faith by 
workers and management in the industry’s 
future”. 


The first year of the package agreement 
will show a gain of 13.38 cents an hour. 
It became effective on January 1, when 
hours were reduced from 48 to 45 a week 
with a 6.6-per-cent hike in rates to main- 
tain earnings. In addition, a 3-cent-an-hour 
general increase was applied and the com- 
pany agreed to assume full cost of the 
Ontario Hospital Services Plan as well as 
payment for a half-day off on Christmas 
Eve in addition to the normal statutory 
holiday pay. 

An increase of 5 cents an hour across the 
board will become effective January 1, 
1960, and the company will bear the full 
cost of the life insurance plan. 

Effective January 1, 1961, there will be 
a general wage increase of 7 cents an hour 
along with improvements in existing vaca- 
tion provisions to give workers with ten 
years service three weeks vacation with 


pay. 


Current Reports Are Available 
On Progress of Labour Bills 


The Department’s Legislation Branch this 
month began issuing a series of reports on 
labour bills introduced in Parliament and 
the provincial Legislatures. The reports 
cover the provisions of each bill and trace 
its progress from the time it is introduced 
to the point where it receives Royal Assent 
or is dropped. 

They provide more current information 
than it is possible to give in the monthly 
issues of the LABOUR GAZETTE. At the close 
of the sessions the major developments of 
the year will be reported in a series of 
articles in the Labour Law section. 

Single copies of these mimeographed 
reports will be available on request to: The 
Legislation Branch, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Rand Formula Legal in Quebec, 
Canada’s Supreme Court Rules 


The Rand Formula for compulsory check- 
off of union dues is legal in Quebec as the 
result of a ruling last month by the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 

The Court was deciding on an appeal by 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour against a ruling of the Quebec 
Court of Queen’s Bench, upholding a deci- 
sion of the Quebec Superior Court, that the 
Rand Formula was illegal in Quebec 
because it violated the provisions of the 
Napoleonic Code (L.G., July 1958, p. 767). 
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B.C. Builders’ Brief Suggests 
Setting-up of Industrial Court 


Establishment of an “industrial court,” 
with right to appeal to a higher court, 
to replace conciliation boards in labour- 
management disputes has been recommend- 
ed to the British Columbia Government by 
the Building and Construction Industries 
Exchange of British Columbia. 

In its brief to the Government, the 
builders contend that present legislation 
does not provide any instrument for “final 
and conclusive” settlement of disputes. 

The brief said: “Legislation should be 
introduced immediately to attract capital 
and industry and retain our present indus- 
tries, which will be modelled on a basis 
for permanently settling labour disputes.” 

Conciliation boards are now considered 
to be only a necessary step before strike 
action, the brief declared. 

Proposed amendments to the Labour 
Relations Act include altering from three 
months to five days the time limit for 
taking a strike vote, after conciliation has 
failed. It is also recommended that if a 
strike vote is carried out, the strike must 
be called within three weeks of the date 
the vote was passed. 


N.B. Federation of Labour Asks 
Amendments to Labour Act 


Change in management or ownership of 
a business had sometimes caused unions 
great difficulty in obtaining compliance with 
the terms of the agreement in force prior 
to the change, the New Brunswick Federa- 
tion of Labour said in its annual brief to 
the provincial government. 

The brief said it did not agree with the 
contention that a change in ownership or 
operation automatically terminated such 
agreements. The provincial Labour Rela- 
tions Act, it said, seemed to substantiate 
such claims, as it did not appear to have 
any provisions covering situations like this. 

Another requested amendment to the 
Act would allow the Labour Relations 
Board to prosecute on its own behalf any 
employer considered by the Board to be 
guilty of any of the unfair labour practices 
listed in the Act. 

The Federation again requested that the 
Labour Relations Act should be amended 
in order that governing bodies of muni- 
cipalities, cities, towns and villages, and 
all boards and commissions established by 
them or to which either of them appoint 
one or more members, shall be employers 
within the meaning of the Act. 
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The brief scored what it called the 
“vicious garnishee method” of securing pay- 
ment of accounts due. It said the system 
whereby a creditor could, upon securing 
an order from a judge, have a worker’s 
wages garnisheed to satisfy a claim was 
an archaic carry-over which should have 
been abolished long ago. This was par- 
ticularly odious, it added, when persons 
had been out of work for long periods 
and creditors decide to attach the first 
pay-cheque. 

The brief also recommended: 

—Equal pay for equal work by men 
and women; 

—Changes in the provincial Judiciary 
Act to make it mandatory for a judge to 
hear both sides of a dispute before granting 
an injunction; 

—Minimum wage of $1.25 an hour for 
all male employees; 

—Compulsory checkoff of union dues 
when this is requested by the majority of 
employees; 

—An increase in widows’ pensions to $75 
per month and in minimum weekly com- 
pensation to $25; 

—A more uniform plan. of local public 
assistance for needy families in all muni- 
cipalities, with sufficient funds being made 
available; 

—A system under which suspension of 
mortgages and time-payments could be 
arranged when a family was in serious 
financial difficulty; 

—Legislation to provide better housing 
for the people of New Brunswick; 

—Enactment of a.Fair Accommodation 
Act; 

—An incentive campaign for an early 
start on the construction of the Chignecto 
Canal. 


Tax on Imported Oil Sought 
By United Mine Workers 


Comments on oil imports, the opening 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway and coal mar- 
ket zoning were contained in the annual 
brief of District 26, United Mine Workers 
of America (ind.), presented to the Govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia in January. 

The brief urged the Government to 
impose a tax on imported oil, noting that 
its sale in the Maritimes had displaced 
500,000 tons of coal annually. 

Referrring to the scheduled opening of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway this year, the 
brief noted that once it was in operation 
United States coal could be brought to the 
Maritimes cheaply on the barges used to 
carry Labrador iron ore to U.S. ports. 


The brief advised the Government that 
the coal industry in the Maritimes was 
fading and that District 26 has a member- 
ship today of only 7,000 compared with 
13,000 in 1949. 


Old Age Assistance, Payments 
To Blind, Disabled Increase 


The number of people receiving old age 
assistance in Canada increased from 92,298 
at September 30, 1958 to 96,975 at Decem- 
ber 31,,.1958. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,632,415.77 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, compared with $7,590,635.96 
in the preceding quarter. Since the incep- 
tion of the Act, the federal Government 
has contributed $151,581,548.95. 

At December 31, 1958, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces ranged 
from $49.51 to $53.20 except for one 
province where the average was $44.32. In 
all provinces the maximum assistance paid 
was $55 a month. 


Blind Persons Allowances 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act increased from 8,654 at Septem- 
ber 30, 1958 to 8,725 at December 31, 
1958. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,066,878.50 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, compared with $1,056,625.88 
in the preceding quarter. Since the incep- 
tion of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $22,136,609.36. 

At December 31, 1958, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $52.95 to $54.08. In all provinces 
the maximum allowance paid was $55 a 
month. 


Disabled Persons 


The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing allowances under the Disabled Persons 
Act increased from 46,307 at September 
30, 1958 to 47,273 at December 31, 1958. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$3,870,765.33 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, compared with $3,833,693.32 
in the preceding quarter. Since the incep- 
tion of the Act, the federal Government 
has contributed $35,734,083.70. 

At December 31, 1958, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $51.02 to $54.63. In all provinces 
the maximum allowance paid was $55 a 
month. 


-Commission on Women’s Status 


To Meet; Canada to Participate 


Now in the second year of a three-year 
term on the United Nations Commission on 
the Status of Women, Canada will par- 
ticipate in the 13th Session of the Com- 
mission when it convenes at United Nations 
Headquarters, New York, on March 9. 

The Commission, subsidiary of the 
Economic and Social Council, is interested 
in four broad areas: the political rights of 
women, their position under private law, 
their access to education, and their eco- 
nomic opportunities. It prepares studies and 
makes recommendations which are sent to 
the Council and thence to the General 
Assembly. 

The “Political Rights of Women” con- 
tinues to receive emphasis on this year’s 
agenda, further study of the right of women 
to hold public office having been requested 
at last year’s meeting. The Commission 
will consider the memorandum prepared 
annually for the General Assembly con- 
taining information relating to women’s 
right to vote and to be elected to public 
office and indicating the countries which 
have acceded to the U.N. Convention on 
the Political Rights of Women. 

Stress will also be given to “Access of 
Women to Education” when the Commis- 
sion discusses reports by UNESCO on its 
activities in the field of women’s education 
and on the access of women to the teaching 
profession. 

The “Status of Women in Private Law” 
will receive attention through the presen- 
tation of the annual reports prepared by 
the Secretary-General on legislation and 
practice in family law and property rights 
of women. 

Of special interest to Labour is the 
area of ‘Economic Opportunities for 
Women”. This year the Commission is to 
receive a report concerning the occupational 
outlook for women in the professions of 
architect, engineer and jurist. The age 
of retirement of women and their pension 
rights will also be discussed. 

A revised draft pamphlet on “Equal Pay 
for Equal Work” for the use of interested 
individuals and organizations will be sub- 
mitted, incorporating suggestions for im- 
provement made when the original draft 
text was considered at the 1958 session. 


A former Research Director of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Marion H. Hedges, and the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the International 
Typographical Union, Don S. Hurd, died 
last month. 
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Advisory Committee on Professional 
Manpower Holds Fourth Meeting 


Suggestion made that employers should offer summer employment fo science and 
engineering students who plan to enter teaching rather than limit vacation jobs 
to potential employees. More science teachers basic to professional labour force 


A suggestion that employers should offer 
summer jobs to students of science and 
engineering who are planning to enter the 
teaching profession instead of restricting 
vacation employment to those who were 
potential employees was made at the fourth 
meeting of the Advisory Committee on 
Professional Manpower, held at the end of 
November. 

Committee members agreed that diver- 
sion of more engineering and _ science 
graduates into secondary school teaching 
careers was basic to the development of an 
adequate professional manpower force in 
the future. 

Another recommendation was that, in 
order to eliminate the necessity of employ- 
ing professional engineers on sub-profes- 
sional duties, higher calibre technicians 
should be developed. This, in turn, would 
enable universities to-raise their admission 
requirements with the result that they could 
produce higher calibre engineers. 

The meeting was attended by representa- 
tives of professional associations, industry, 
education, and of federal government 
departments and Crown corporations. 

It was presided over by Dr. W. R. 
Dymond, Director, Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. 


J. P. Francis 


J. P. Francis, Chief of the Manpower 
Resources Division, Economics and Re- 
search Branch, told the Committee of the 
Branch’s work since the last meeting (L.G., 
Feb. 1958, p. 137). 

One third of the Register of Scientific 
and Technical Personnel is being surveyed 
each year; in this way the Department 
does not lose touch with the persons on 
the Register for a period longer than three 
years. 

The response to the survey of the first 
third, in the summer of 1957, was 75 per 
cent; to the survey of the second third, 
84 per cent. Mailing of questionnaires to 
the final third will take place in the first 
two months of 1959, 

Information on newcomers for the Regis- 
ter is obtained from the National Employ- 
ment Service, Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration, professional associations, 
and the National Science Foundation in the 
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United States, which sends the Department 
copies of questionnaires obtained by U.S. 
professional associations from Canadians, 
either in Canada or the United States, who 
are members of the associations. 

Another source of such information is 
a survey of students in their final under- 
graduate years in scientific and technical 
courses at Canadian universities. The 
universities receive questionnaires in bulk, 
distribute them, arrange for their comple- 
tion, and return them to the Department. 

In the academic year 1957-58, completed 
questionnaires were received from about 
3,000 of the 3,600 students complet- 
ing undergraduate studies in engineering, 
science, architecture and veterinary medi- 
cine. 

Another survey of undergraduate students 
sought to find out what happens to engineer- 
ing and science graduates in the three 
years following graduation. A full analysis 
of the findings will be published soon in a 
Professional Manpower Bulletin. 

Another matter in which work is being 
done concerns Canadian students who are 
attending universities and colleges in the 
United States. The Committee had already 
realized the risk that these students might 
not return to Canada because they had 
lost touch with employment prospects here. 

As a result of previous discussion, and 
in order to bring these persons into the 
Register, arrangements had been made 
through the Institute of International Edu- 
cation in New York city to obtain a list 
of all Canadians studying in American 
colleges and universities each year. 

This information is being put to two 
uses: to compile a directory, copies of 
which have been sent to all the professional 
associations, the universities, and the large 
employers; and in analysing the charac- 
teristics of the Canadians who are studying 
in the United States. The National Em- 
ployment Service is also using the directory 
to send each person whose name appears 
in it a letter informing him of oppor- 
tunities in Canada and offering its facilities 
to help him to find a job here. 

Since the Committee’s last meeting the 
Department had also conducted another 
biennial survey of employers’ estimated 
requirements for professional personnel 


during the next three years, and the source 
of scientific and technical employees hired 
in the last two years. Analysis of the 
information obtained from the study of 
the utilization of engineers in industry is 
progressing. 


A. P. Boyd 


A preliminary report of findings from 
the 1958 survey of the second third of the 
Register of Scientific and Technical Per- 
sonnel was presented by A. P. Boyd of 
the Economics and Research Branch. The 
data used were obtained from replies by 
more than 10,500 persons, of whom 55 
per cent were engineers and 38 per cent 
scientists (excluding veterinary science). 

The survey found that: 

—Median salaries for engineers with 
only bachelor’s degrees ranged from $4,630 
for 1957 graduates to more than $10,600 
for 1920-24 graduates. 

—Salaries for scientists with only bach- 
elor’s degrees ranged from $4,400 for 1957 
graduates to $8,450 for those who graduat- 
ed before 1915. 

—Salaries tend to increase quite rapidly 
during the first 20 years of experience, 
then less rapidly, until the peak is reached 
after 28 to 37 years’ experience. 

—Engineers doing administrative, man- 
agement and executive work receive the 
highest salaries, which range from more 
than $8,000 to more than $13,000. Teach- 
ing work is often the lowest paid. 

—The younger graduate engineers are 
concentrated in such functions as produc- 
tion, supervision, research and development; 
older graduates do more administrative and 
consulting work. 

—More engineers are engaged in admin- 
istrative, management and executive work 
than in any other single function, numbering 
1,368 out of 5,915, or more than 23 per 
cent. Almost as large a proportion, how- 
ever, are engaged in production, operation, 
etc. 

—Industry is by far the largest single 
employer of the scientific and technical 
personnel in the sample. More than 82 
per cent of the engineers and nearly 52 
per cent of the scientists are in industry. 
The federal Government is the next largest 
employer, with almost 9 per cent of the 
engineers and. 21 per cent of the scientists. 


P. B. Wolfe 


P. B. Wolfe of the Professional Man- 
power Section, Economics and Research 
Branch, described the report on the 1948 
biennial survey of requirements for pro- 
fessional personnel in scientific and technical 


fields. The purpose of the survey is to 
obtain information regarding recent and 
probable future trends in the employment 


of engineers, scientists and architects in 


Canada, and some of the factors affecting 
these trends. 

The survey covered almost 2,700 em- 
ployers in industry, government, and educa- 
tion, about 93 per cent of whom submitted 
returns. More than half of the employers 
who replied employed engineers, scientists, 
or architects. 

The survey indicated a continuing expan- 
sion of employment in the next two years 
in all of the professions and in almost all 
of the industries covered. The annual rate 
of increase, however, is expected to be 
substantially lower than it was in 1957, 
and considerably lower than that forecast 
in the 1956 survey. The annual rate of 
increase in the employment of both engi- 
neers and scientists during 1958-60 is 
expected to be only a little more than half 
what it was during 1957. 

This decline in the rate of increase 
coincides with the general recession in 1958, 
the speaker pointed out. There is some 
indication of an improvement in 1960, 
however. 

Despite the difficulties of forecasting, the 
predictions of the 1956 report have proved 
reasonably accurate. The forecast average 
rate of increase per year for engineers 
during the three years 1956-58 was 11.4 
per cent; the actual rate in 1957, a little 
more than 10 per cent. 

The proportion of employers in industry 
who had difficulties in recruiting profes- 
sional workers during 1956-57 varied from 
50 per cent in the petroleum products and 
coal industries to 10 per cent in the foods 
and beverages, tobacco, and construction 
industries. 

In colleges and universities, 75 per cent 
of those reporting had recruiting difficulties 
during the past two years, and 61 per cent 
expect to have difficulties in the next three 
years. Of government agencies, 58 per cent 
of those who replied had difficulties in the 
past two years, and 38 per cent expect to 
have difficulties in 1958-60. 

In only a small number of cases—142 
out of 1,340 employers reporting—were 
shortages of professionals serious enough 
to affect operations or plans. “This is a 
sharp decrease in reported serious difficul- 
ties from the 1956 survey, when about 50 
per cent of the employers reported such 
difficulties,’ Mr. Wolfe pointed out. 

Regarding the sources of professional per- 
sonnel, new Canadian graduates accounted 
for about two fifths of the hirings in mining 
and quarrying, manufacturing, and govern- 
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ment agencies; half of the hirings in trans- 
portation and public utilities, and a third 
of the hirings in colleges and universities. 
Hirings of “experienced Canadian profes- 
sional persons” ranged between 30 and 40 
per cent of total hirings in all main 
employment sectors except construction (61 
per cent) and business service (57 per 
cent). 

“Recent immigrants already in Canada” 
accounted for between 10 and 14 per cent 
of total hirings in all sectors except business 
service, where they amounted to 20 per 
cent. Professional workers “obtained out- 
side Canada” made up 7 per cent or less, 
except in colleges and universities, which 
recruited almost 19 per cent of their 
engineers, scientists and architects outside 
Canada. 

Another method of obtaining profes- 
sionals was by upgrading of employees. 
This furnished about 10 per cent of hirings 
during 1956-57. 


Miss Marion V. Royce 


The scientific mind has traditionally been 
associated with the male sex, and ever- 
present social factors militate against the 
employment of women, said Miss Marion 
V. Royce, Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
Department of Labour. She spoke on “The 
Role of Women in Science and Engineer- 
ing”’, 

To consider this question reasonably, it 
is necessary to lift it out of the realm of 
personal opinion and prejudice and look 
at the facts, she said. 


In order that women may be able to 
make their full contribution to develop- 
ments in science and technology there is a 
need for a fresh outlook on practices and 
policies affecting the educational and occu- 
pational choices of women, Miss Royce 
declared. 

The number of women scientists and 
engineers in Canada is small, amounting to 


only a little more than 2 per cent of all 
persons in the Register of Scientific and 
Technical Personnel. The branches of 
science in which most women are found 
are biology and chemistry. However, a few 
women have penetrated a considerable 
range of scientific and technological fields. 

“There is a higher proportion of women 
in those professions where research and 
laboratory work are important in compari- 
son with those where greater mechanical or 
manual activity is required,’ she pointed 
out. Research, testing, inspection, labora- 
tory services, and teaching accounted for 
87 per cent of all women in the Register 
at September 1956. ; 

Government is the largest employer of 
women scientists and engineers, with educa- 
tional institutions second. None of the 
women in the Register was employed in the 
primary industries or in construction, only 
one was employed in public utilities, and 
in industries that employ large numbers 
of engineers, as distinct from scientists, the 
number of women was negligible. 

Notwithstanding women’s increased in- 
terest in science and engineering, the fact 
that over the years from 1948 to 1957 
women graduates in home economics have 
outnumbered those in all other scientific 
and technical fields put together “indicates 
a strong continuing tendency for women to 
choose an academic and vocational speciali- 
zation on the basis of sex,” Miss Royce 
remarked. 


P. H. Casselman 


Final speaker at the one-day meeting was 
Dr. P. H. Casselman, head of the Profes- 
sional Manpower Section, Economics and 
Research Branch. His remarks on “Trends 
in Requirements and Supplies of Engineers” 
have already been published in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE (Dec. 1958, p. 1330) under the 
title, “Current Outlook in the Engineering 
Profession”. 


UAW Signs New Agreement 
With Chrysler of Canada 


Following a week-long strike by 3,600 
employees, the United Auto Workers late 
last month signed a three-year contract 
with Chrysler Corporation of Canada at 
Windsor. 

Basically the agreement was the same as 
those signed by UAW with Ford of Canada 
and General Motors (L.G., Jan., p. 18). 
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Public Relations Director Named 
By Transport Workers Union 


The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers has ap- 
pointed Richard Nielsen to be public rela- 
tions director. A former Toronto and 
Kirkland Lake newspaperman, he will be 
lgcated at Montreal. 


3rd Annual Convention of the 
Quebec Federation of Labour 


Delegates unanimously approve resolution calling for creation of new “people's” 
political party in province. “Right-to-work’” legislation denounced, wish that 
CLC-CCCL unity be effected soon is expressed, and entire executive re-elected 


A decision to create a new provincial 
political party representing the interests of 
the working classes was taken at the third 
annual convention of the Quebec Federa- 
tion of Labour (CLC), held in. Quebec 
November 20 to 22. Some 450 delegates 
unanimously adopted a resolution stressing 
the urgent need for a people’s political 
party. 

The new party must take into account 
those problems that are of particular im- 
portance to the province of Quebec and 
the aspirations of its people, especially in 
the fields of education and fiscal policy, 
the resolution declared. 

Both QFL President Roger Provost and 
CLC president Claude Jodoin were in 
agreement in denouncing so-called “right-to- 
work” legislation, claiming that the only 
right to work they recognize is the right to 
full employment. 

The opening session of the convention 
was attended by two officers of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
President Roger Mathieu and Secretary 
Jean Marchand. Addressing the delegates 
briefly, both speakers called for the Federa- 
tion’s co-operation with a view to labour 
unity in Quebec. The convention later 
adopted a resolution along this line, express- 
ing the wish that discussions on unity would 
be brought to a successful conclusion as 
soon as possible. 

The Federation also decided to adopt a 
Code of Ethical Practices, reiterated its 
wish for a health insurance plan in the 
province of Quebec and requested higher 
pensions and public ownership of the Bell 
Telephone Company. 

President Roger Provost was re-elected, 
along with all members of the outgoing 
Executive Committee. 


President Roger Provost 


The QFL President attacked the so-called 
“right-to-work” legislation, claiming that 
the only right to work recognized by the 
labour movement is employment for every- 
body. 

Roger Provost requested the right to 
work for the growing numbers of unem- 
ployed, for union members dismissed 
because of union activities, for the young 


people who are forced to abandon their 
studies for lack of funds, and for the 
victims of automation and technological 
unemployment. 

“Efforts are being made to bring the 
benefits of unionism to those who refuse to 
accept their responsibilities as workers,” he 
said, “but was there ever an employer who, 
for the sake of the right to work, announced 
that he did not wish to make any more 
profits?” 

Reiterating that the right to work means 
employment for everybody, and that this 
is what employer associations should en- 
courage, the President called on the mem- 
bers to establish a large union fund to 
enable trade unions to carry their case 
to the political level. 

“We must go beyond the framework of 
purely economic claims in order to seek 
a solution to our problems where it lies, 
that is, at the political level,” he suggested. 

Mr. Provost also protested against the 
union attitude which would separate politics 
from economics, and called on all members, 
not only the labour organizers, to under- 
take political action. 


Claude Jodoin 


The President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress first stated the labour movement’s 
position as regards the political party that 
is being organized, and especially the rela- 
tionship that would exist between the CLC’s 
affiliated organizations and the party. 

“A central national organization such as 
the CLC, which is almost entirely made up 
of affiliated organizations, would not be 
affiliated to the new party as a Congress,” 
Mr. Jodoin explained. 

“Rach individual labour union would 
make its own democratic decisions as to 
whether to join the party or not. Those 
who decided in favour of joining would 
always remain affiliated to the CLC in 
economic matters and to the party in 
political matters.” 

Mr. Jodoin emphasized this distinction. 
“The CLC and the new party would no 
doubt maintain cordial relations,” he said, 
“but there would be no formal ties between 
the two.” 
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Members of the Executive Committee o 


i — 


f the Quebec Federation of Labour, all re- 


elected, are seen with CLC President Claude Jodoin. From left to right they are: 
Secretary Roméo Girard, Vice-President Edouard Larose, President Roger Provost, 
Mr. Jodoin, and Treasurer Eucher Corbeil. Vice-President Pat Burke was absent. 


He reminded the. delegates that the 
delegates that the labour, farmer and other 
organizations that will be included in the 
new party are economic organizations that 
have, first of all, an important part to play 
in the field of economics. “It is reasonable 
to suppose that such organizations would 
find, in joining the new party, the best way 
to serve the political interests of their mem- 
bers. But this affilitaion would supplement 
their important work in the field of eco- 
nomics; it would not replace it,” he added. 

The CLC does not wish to control 
Canada, asserted Mr. Jodoin; it wishes to 
co-operate with all the other classes of 
society for a better Canada. 

The CLC President also attacked the 
so-called “right-to-work” legislation. 

“I am in favour of the right to work,” 
he explaned, “if the right to work means 
employment for everybody, but I am 
opposed to it if it means the destruction of 
our democratic system.” 

Mr. Jodoin stressed that “there are closed 
shops for accountants, lawyers and doctors” 
and that the workers envy the privilege of 
these groups. As for the compulsory 
check-off “the federal government, with its 
income tax deductions, is the perfect 
example of check-offs,” he said. 

Mr. Jodoin also pointed out that if 
working conditions have been bettered in 
the province of Quebec, it has been due 
to the trade unions. It was not until later 
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on, he said, that legislation guaranteed the 
benefits acquired by the trade unions 
through negotiation. 

He said also that labour unions in 
Canada were being administered honestly. 
“If perchance a union should act in a way 
contrary to the CLC’s principles and pro- 
gram, we would act accordingly, and 
nobody would have to tell us when or 
how.” 

Mr. Jodoin was greatly applauded when 
he declared that “the province of Quebec 
is entitled to health insurance” and that it 
was illogical “to cite provincial autonomy 
as a reason to deprive the people of Quebec 
of the benefits of such legislation.” 


CCCL Representatives 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour was represented at the open- 
ing of the convention by its general presi- 
dent, Roger Mathieu, and its general secre- 
tary, Jean Marchand. 

Mr. Mathieu pointed out that a too 
hasty affiliation of the CCCL with the 
CLC would not be in the interests of the 
workers of the province of Quebec. 

Declaring that there are “great advan- 
tages in labour unity in Canada,” the 
CCCL President pointed out that there are 
always some “among us as well as among 
you” who are against any affiliation. 


Until such time as talks are concluded 
between the CCCL and the CLC, Mr. 
Mathieu called for the Federation’s co- 
operation. 

The general secretary, for his part, 
wished for closer co-operation among union 
officers. 

Pointing out that the labour leader must 
first serve the workers, he stressed that 
the exclusive good of unionism should not 
be confused with the welfare of the workers. 


“Our generation’s problem among offi- 
cers,” added Mr. Marchand, “is to forget 
certain factors of disagreement in the past 
and think only of the factors of unity.” 


Resolutions 


During the three-day convention, the 
delegates studied 148 resolutions on the 
agenda and half a dozen others submitted 
from the floor. 


Political Action 


The QFL decided to fall in line with 
the CLC for the formation of a “popular 
political party representing the interests 
of the labour classes”. 


At the close of a three-hour debate in 
which some 15 delegates took part, the 
convention instructed its Executive Com- 
mittee and its Committee on Education 
and Political Action to undertake immed- 
iately the necessary steps with the other 
movements which have progressive tenden- 
cies to create, at the provincial level, a 
new political party which will act as the 
Quebec wing of the party which is being 
formed at the national level. 


Scarcely half a dozen delegates voted 
against this resolution, which was drafted 
closely along the lines of the one adopted 
by the CLC at its Winnipeg convention last 
spring (L.G., June 1958, p. 586). 

The resolution stressed the need to rely 
on a popular party in order to correct 
inadequate provincial legislation while tak- 
ing into account the problems peculiar to 
the province of Quebec (see box, page 
132). 

While the great majority of the delegates 
who took the floor declared themselves 
in favour of the creation of a new party, 
several stressed the importance of political 
education and the priority of purely union 
action over all political activity. 


Jean Paradis, Local 137 of the Pulp and 
Sulphite Workers, Quebec, objected very 
explicitly. “We have too much to do in 
the field of collective bargaining to bother 
about politics,’ he said. He added that 
past experience had shown that the labour 
movement must keep away from politics. 


Henri Rochon, President of the Montreal 
Building Trades Council, was the only other 
speaker who objected categorically to the 
resolution. 

Roger Bédard, representing the United 
Steelworkers of America, saw political 
action as “the very condition of the survival 
of our movement”. He considered this 
decision as “the necessary tool for our 
work”. 

Maurice Silcoff, Hatters International 
Union, Montreal, declared that, in view 
of the disappointments of the past, the 
labour movement had no other issue but 
direct political action. He pointed out, 
however, that he had some doubt about the 
words in the resolution: “movements with 
progressive trends”. 

Jacques V. Morin, Local 369 of the 
Packinghouse Workers, Montreal, saw poli- 
tical action as the key to the solution of 
labour problems. “The best way to obtain 
adequate social legislation and to maintain 
the gains already made,” he said, “is to 
watch over politics.” 

Roméo Mathieu, Local 627 of the 
Packinghouse Workers, Montreal, pointed 
out that 95 per cent of the resolutions 
adopted at the convention pertained to 
politics and not to collective bargaining. 
“Our briefs will not be considered,” he 
said, “until the day we become a political 
entity.” 


Affiliation of the CCCL 


The convention expressed the wish that 
the unity talks between the CLC and the 
CCCL may be successfully concluded as 
soon as possible. 

This resolution of a general nature, 
arising from the fact that labour unity is 
considered essential to the economic and 
political efficiency of the labour movement 
in the province of Quebec, was adopted 
with only one dissenting vote. 

Several delegates took the floor to oppose 
the proposed affiliation; however, at the 
close of the debate, and in the light of the 
explanations put forward, only one delegate 
registered a dissenting vote. 

As chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, Louis Laberge, President of the 
Montreal Labour Council, pointed out that 
there was no mention of affiliation or 
merger in the text of the resolution. 

“Not knowing where we stand in the 
dealings between the CCCL and the CLC,” 
he explained, “we have submitted a resolu- 
tion of a general nature bearing on the 
need for labour unity in the province of 
Quebec.” 

The delegates who opposed the CCCL 
affiliation did so mostly on account of 
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Resolution on Political Action 


WHEREAS the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, at its Winnipeg convention, decided 
to undertake talks with other progressive 
groups in order to found a popular political 
party representing the interests of the 
labour classes; 

WHEREAS the creation, in this province, 
of such a people’s party constitutes a really 
urgent need for the great majority of the 
citizens and particularly for the labour class 
of which the economic earnings and the 
right of assocjation are ever threatened by 
unrealistic provincial government legisla- 


tion; 

WHEREAS it is imperative to initiate in 
the province of Quebec a movement with 
a program which, although in accord with 
the one to be adopted by the natjonal 
organization on matters within federa juris- 
diction, would take into account problems 
which are of particular importance to the 
people of our province on matters such as 
fiscal policy, education and others; 

WHEREAS this Federation, representing 
some 175,000 organized workers in Quebec, 
is the logical group to take the initiative 
in organizing such a movement, 

BE IT RESOLVED that this convention 
of the Quebec Federation of Labour instruct 
its Executive Committee and its Political 
Education and Action Committee to under- 
take immediately the necessary steps with 
the other movements of progressive trends 
to give effect to the Winnipeg Resolution at 
the provincial level. 


union organization conflicts and raiding at 
the local level. 

J. Emilien Vandal, Local 50, Paper 
Workers, Kenogami, said there was a great 
deal of resentment in the Lake St. John 
district. “If the CCCL really wishes to 
affiliate,” he said, “I am agreeable, but it 
must act accordingly.” 

Jean Lachapelle, Local 631, Machinists, 
Verdun, questioned the sincerity of the 
CCCL and declared that the time had not 
yet come “to admit the CCCL into our 
ranks”, 

The spokesmen for unity, on the other 
hand, asked the delegates to forget the 
quarrels of the past in favour of the greater 
good that unity would mean for the 
province. It was pointed out, among other 
things, that jurisdictional conflicts and 
raiding had also existed before the merger 
of the TLC and the CCL. 

Raymond Lapointe, Steelworkers, Local 
5419, Montreal, declared that internal 
quarrels must be settled, as was done by 
the TLC and the CCL, in order to reach 
complete unity. “We must raise ourselves 
above these differences for the welfare of 
the workers generally,” he said. 

; Roger Bédard, a Steelworkers delegate, 
insisted on the need for labour to offer a 
united front. “It is absolutely necessary 
that we achieve unity”, he said, “in order 
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to face not only big employers but also 
governments. It is a question of knowing 
whether we are going to get together in 
Quebec or remain from 25 to 50 years 
behind the other provinces.” Mr. Bédard 
added that those who oppose unity think 
only of their own interests and forget the 
general welfare of the workers. 

Jacques V. Morin, Local 369, Packing- 
house Workers, Montreal, declared it was 
high time to forget the past and to join 
hands with the CCCL. 

Andre Levesque, Local 145, Typo- 
graphical Union, Montreal, stated that the 
wording of the resolution could not be 
objected to and that it was necessary to 
wait to obtain a knowledge of the terms 
and conditions of any affiliation. 

Mr. Laberge closed the debate by ex- 
pressing the wish that the resolution be 
adopted unanimously. “The sooner the 
problem of labour unity is settled in the 
province, the sooner the great problems 
of labour legislation will be settled,” he 
said. 


Code of Ethical Practices 


The QFL decided to adopt a code of 
ethics in order to uphold its reputation of 
honesty and to smother any attempt at 
corruption and dictatorship that might 
arise within the ranks of unionism. 

The convention therefore resolved that 
the QFL: 

1. Prepare immediately a Canadian Code 
of Ethics based on principles of professional 
honesty of union officers, of union demo- 
cracy, of independence with regard to 
employers and of respect for the freedom 
of its members, and request its adoption by 
the (GLC 

2. Endorse the CLC’s policy of watch- 
fulness with regard to corruption and 
dictatorship and request all Quebec locals 
to refer to the CLC should they uncover 
dishonest or undemocratic practices within 
the ranks of unionism. ; 

Only five or six delegates opposed the 
adoption of such a code. 

J. P. Ménard, Local 116, Sheet Metal 
Workers, Montreal, declared that the adop- 
tion of such a resolution would be playing 
into the hands of the detractors of the 
labour movement. 

A number of delegates, among them 
H. L. Jean, Local 519, IUE, Montreal, and 
J. V. Morin, Local 369, Packinghouse 
Workers, Montreal, pointed out that pre- 
vention is better than cure. 


Code of Professional Ethics 


Along the same line, the convention also 
asked for the creation of a code of pro- 
fessional ethics for municipal and provincial 
governments and suggested that the CLC 
make efforts to establish one at the federal 
level. 


“Any alderman or Member of Parlia- 
ment caught in violation of the rules of 
the code of ethics shall resign and be 
prosecuted,” the resolution stated. 

Raymond Lapointe, Local 5419, United 
Steelworkers, Montreal, declared that la- 
beur unions are censured for not having 
a code of ethics to guide them, but it is 
time that politicians should have theirs. 
“We have come to a point,” he said, 
“where honest people are in the minority.” 


Hot Cargo 


A resolution was unanimously adopted 
by the delegates “strongly censuring any 
affiliated union which would deal with or 
handle, in any way whatsoever, any goods 
designated as ‘hot cargo’ by the relevant 
authorities of this Federation or of the 
CLC, or which would cross a picket line 
recognized by these same authorities.” 


Seeing in this measure the solidarity 
necessary for “significant victories at the 
union level,’ a number of delegates even 
suggested that a union disregarding this 
solidarity should be expelled from the 
QFL. 


Provincial Police 


The QFL also adopted unanimously a 
resolution calling for the replacement of 
the Quebec Provincial Police by the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. 


Willie Fortin, United Packinghouse 
Workers, Montreal, suggested a Royal 
Inquiry into the actions of the Provincial 
Police. “It is time to expose the atrocities 
committed by the Provincial Police,” he 
said. 

The text of the resolution accuses this 
police organization of having “shown par- 
tiality and brutality during strikes in this 
province by siding with employers.” 


Nationalization of Telephones 


The QFL asked for public ownership of 
the Bell Telephone Company in a special 
resolution submitted at the closing session 
of the convention. 


The Quebec Government was also cri- 
ticized for not having protested against the 
recent request of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany for an increase in telephone rates. 


In submitting this resolution, which was 
adopted unanimously, Roméo Mathieu, 


Free Education 


A Laval University student in social 
science, Gabriel Gascon, was given a warm 
reception when he spoke to the QFL con- 
vention delegates to thank them for their 
support of the university students’ campaign 
for free education. 

“You have given us the example of a 
group which stands on its feet to express its 


views to the government and the general 


public,” he said. “‘We want education to 
be available to all and we need your help.” 

Mr. Gagnon explained that Quebec 
students want free education at all levels 
and statutory grants for educational institu- 
tions. 

‘We shall not rest as long as one worker’s 
or farmer’s child is unable to attend univer- 
sity for lack of funds,” declared Mr. 
Gagnon. 


representing the Packinghouse Workers, 
Montreal, protested against “the Company’s 
blackmailing of the Government by threat- 
ening to lay off employees if it did not 
obtain the rate increases requested”. 

“A public utilities service which remains 
a monopoly must be sold to the public at 
cost price,” said Mr. Mathieu, “and should 
not be left to a company that makes profits 
without fear of competition.” 


Other Resolutions 


The QFL also adopted a number of 
other resolutions, the most important of 
which request: 

—The creation of a joint research centre 
for the QFL and the CCCL. 

—The abolition of combined police and 
fire departments. 

—A public inquiry into all the aspects 
of hospitalization services in the province 
of Quebec. 

—The appointment, on all government 
boards, of an equal number of employer 
and union representatives responsible to 
their respective organizations and subject 
to recall by their organizations. 

—The creation of a commission, free 
from government ties, for the issuance of 
permits and licences for alcoholic bever- 
ages. 

—An increase to $75 a month in old 
age and blind persons’ pensions and 
mothers’ allowances. 

—An increase in family allowances. 

—A Royal inquiry into gasoline prices. 

—The proclamation of a moratorium 
on all debts owed by the unemployed. 

—A  federal-provincial conference with 
a view to rehabilitating our national 
economy. 

—Amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act so as to cover all industrial 
diseases. 
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—Looking into the advisability of organ- 
izing a motor “cavalcade” to Ottawa to 
protect against unemployment. 


Elections 


Roger Provost was re-elected President 
by acclamation for a third consecutive 
term. 

The other members of the Executive 
Committee, who were all re-elected, are: 
Edouard Larose and Pat Burke, Executive 
Vice-Presidents; Roméo Girard, Secretary; 


and Eucher Corbeil, Treasurer, all of 
Montreal. 
The convention also chose 15 other 


officers to complete the Executive Council, 
six members representing industrial or 
trades groups and nine representing geo- 
graphical regions. 

The six industrial or trades representa- 
tives are: H. L. Jean, manufacturing 
industries; P. E. Jutras, transport and trans- 
port equipment; Roland Goedike, foods, 


beverages, services and municipal services; 
Léo Moore, forestry, lumber and _ its 
products, paper and construction trades; 
Maurice Silcoff, primary and secondary tex- 
tiles, furs and hats; and Gérard Poirier, 
mines, metallurgy and its products. 


The nine regional representatives are 
the following: Hector Marchand, Louis 
Laberge and Léo Lebrun, Island of Mont- 
real and vicinity; J. B. Hurens, City of 
Quebec and vicinity; Benoit Laviolette, 
Gatineau and Laurentian districts; Robert 
Roy, St. Maurice district; Oscar Longtin, 
Southern Quebec; Henri Lorrain, Northern 
Quebec; and René Martin, South Shore 
and Eastern Townships. 


The composition of the Executive Council 
was changed this year, when, instead of 
choosing the 15 members from industrial 
and trades groups, the convention limited 
to six the number of these representatives, 
placing the nine other vacancies on a 
geographical basis. 


Annual Brief to Federal Cabinet by 
The Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


Calling inflation number one problem, Chamber names wage-price spiral, taxation 
and very high levels of government spending among contributing factors. New 
policy statement on labour relations. recommends registration of trade unions 


Inflation was termed Canada’s number 
one problem when The Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce on January 9 presented its 
annual recommendations to Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker and the Cabinet. The delega- 
tion, headed by President A. C. Ashforth, 
called on the Government to face up to 
the present situation in which “inflation is 
steadily eroding away the value of the 
dollar”. 


Among factors contributing to inflation 
are the wage-price spiral, taxation, and very 


high levels of government spending, it was 
stated. 


The Government was asked to consider 
implementation of Chamber policies that 
called for every possible effort to contain 
spending. Continued surveillance is neces- 
sary, said the Chamber, to ensure economy 
im government expenditures and efficiency 
of government administration. 

In addition, the Chamber said: “Any 
additions to the already extensive welfare 
programs should be carefully assessed not 
only with regard to their initial costs, but 
also with regard to their foreseeable growth 
and supplementary requirements over the 
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years. In principle, the Chamber believes 
that any additional welfare expenditures 
should be delayed until the full impact of 
present commitments can be assessed. 
Individuals should be encouraged to make 
every effort to provide for their own future 
and protect themselves against ordinary 
hazards.” 


The Chamber statement also pointed to 
the need for gradual tax reduction, which 
could only be achieved if government spend- 
ing were contained. The Government was 
asked to make a re-examination of the 
entire income tax structure in Canada 
because personal and corporate income tax 
rates are too high for a developing country. 


Speaking about the wage-price spiral as 
a cause of inflation, Mr. Ashforth referred 
to Chamber policy on the need for produc- 
tive efficiency. Greater productivity is the 
key to national and individual prosperity 
and productivity in turn is dependent upon 
many factors, among which are sufficient 
capital to supply technological improve- 
ments, interested and capable employees, 
and efficient managerial organization and 
methods, said the policy statement in part. 


Mr. Ashforth added: 
been an increase 
standard since the war, it must be recog- 
nized that anything which results in higher 
costs without improving productivity con- 
tributes to that depreciation of the currency 
which we now call inflation. Since 1949, 
the cost of living has increased by 26 per 
cent, which means that in effect the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar has declined 
to that extent. Hidden in the cost of living 
are vastly increased labour costs and an 
ever-upward spiralling of government ex- 
penditures resulting in. higher and higher 
taxes. To a greater extent now than ever 
before, we find it difficult to meet com- 
petition from suppliers of goods and services 
from abroad, not only in our export trade 
but in our own domestic market.” 

Other highlights in the Chamber’s sub- 
mission, covering most of the top economic 
issues of the day, were policy statements 
on employer-employee relations, and trade. 
All told, more than 40 policy declarations 
and resolutions were laid before the 
Government by the delegation. 


“While there has 


Labour Relations 


A major new policy statement on labour 
relations held that unions should register 
with the Department of Labour and comply 
with similar conditions, insofar as reporting 
is concerned, as companies incorporated 
under the Companies Act. The Govern- 
ment was told that an amendment making 
this mandatory should be included in the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act expected to be up for revision 
at the new session of Parliament. 

The submission said that while good 
industrial relations cannot be created by 
legislation, nevertheless to the degree that 
legislation may be necessary, it should be 
designed to ensure a proper balance of 
rights and responsibilities of employees on 
the one hand and of employers on the 
other, with due regard to the public interest. 

Labour legislation, it was stated, should, 
among other things: (a) prohibit agree- 
ments that deny or terminate employment 
because of an individual’s not being or 
remaining a member of a specified trade 
union; (b) prohibit strikes until the parties 
have had an opportunity to request a secret 
strike ballot supervised by an independent 
party, and in such a case the strike has been 
authorized by a majority of those employees 
then actively engaged in the bargaining 
unit; (c) prohibit picketing “when strike 
action is unlawful”. 

Labour legislation should also provide 
that when a strike has been in effect for 
some specified time, the appropriate Minis- 


in the general living 


ter of the Crown have discretionary 
authority to order strike settlement votes 
by secret ballot on his own initiative or 
following application by employees, the 
employer or the bargaining agent concerned 
to ensure that an employer’s offer is im- 
partially placed before the employees, such 
vote to be conducted by an independent 
party. 
Trade 

Dealing with trade, the Chamber said 
Canada’s trade policy should be designed 
to encourage the continued development 
of the country’s natural resources and at 
the same time step up industrialization. 
While the expansion of trade on a multi- 
lateral basis is in the best interests of the 
country, Canada, it was stated, cannot 
proceed further or faster in setting the 
example for freer trade between nations 
than is justified by the actions of the 
leading trading nations of the world. 

The Chamber’s brief also advocated that 
some form of financial machinery for 
longer term credit facilities be made avail- 
able to Canadian exporters in order to 
enable them to be competitive with ex- 
porters of other countries who now enjoy 
such credit facilities. 


Other Recommendations 


The Chamber’s submission also asked 
that the Government: 

1. Use the provisions of the Agricultural 
Prices Stabilization Act to protect the 
farmer from disaster and not to encourage 
over-production. 

2. Take aggressive action to ensure a 
greater and more continuous flow of desir- 
able immigrants. 

3. Re-examine the Canadian defence 
program to ensure that adequate provision 
is being made for the vastly more expen- 
sive weapons of the future. 

4, Organize and train the forces in 
Canada, other than those for whom an 
immediate operational role is contemplated, 
to assist the civil population to survive a 
nuclear attack. 

5. Continue economic support to under- 
developed countries, in particular those 
within the Commonwealth. 

6. Complete as expeditiously as prac- 
ticable the review being made of combines 
control legislation. 

7. Stop advertising, promotion and soli- 
citation activities carried on by the Annui- 
ties Branch of the Department of Labour 
and release or transfer to other work the 
staff now engaged in such work, and 
discontinue the sale of group annuities by 
the Annuities Branch. 
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8. Recognize with respect any regula- 
tion required at the national government 
level relating to energy resources that this 
regulation should be administered by exist- 
ing agencies of the Government of Canada, 
augmented where deemed necessary. 

9. Take the lead for the immediate 
establishment of machinery for interprovin- 
cial liaison and planning for the construc- 
tion of interprovincial, development, and 
other highways of national importance. 


10. Provide for observance of Victoria 
Day to take place on the Monday follow- 
ing May 23. 

11. Give necessary industries in Canada 
every possible support exclusive of sub- 
sidies to encourage the export of finished 
goods. 

12. Take the necessary steps towards the 
holding of a World Fair in Canada in 
1967 to mark the Centennial of Canadian 
Confederation. 


Round Table on Man and Industry 


Last of three annual conferences for exploring impact of rapid industrialization 
on human well-being is held. Book on the series to be published in near future 


The last session of a series of three 
annual conferences, known as the Round 
Table on Man and Industry, was held under 
the auspices of the School of Social Work, 
University of Toronto, on November 2-7. 
The object of the conference was to explore 
the impact of rapid industrialization on 
human well-being. 

This session, like the earlier ones (L.G. 
1956, p. 1366 and 1957, p. 1426), was 
attended by about 120 delegates represent- 
ing management, labour, government, the 
universities, and various national, religious, 
welfare and other organizations. 

The visits to “impact areas” that were 
an important feature of the first two con- 
ferences, and for which the delegates were 
divided into six groups to visit six selected 
areas, were omitted this year. On one 
afternoon and evening, however, the 
whole conference visited the International 
Business Machines plant and the newly 
developed community in Don Mills. The 
groups also maintained their identity for 
group discussion. 

Each group provided one member of a 
panel for plenary discussion of each of 
the three topics which had been brought 
out at the previous sessions as most worth 
discussing in this last session. A paper on 
each subject was read in plenary session. A 
discussion by the six groups followed, and 
this was rounded off by a panel presenta- 
tion at the second plenary session, after 
which there was a brief period for further 
discussion. 

The three papers were: “Human Con- 
siderations in Urban Development,” by 
Dr. Stewart Bates, President of Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation; “Com- 
munity Participation,” by Dr. Murray 
Ross, Vice-President of the University of 
Toronto; and “Personal Satisfactions,” by 
Dr. Alastair MacLeod, Assistant Director, 
Mental Hygiene Institute, Montreal. 
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Sir Geoffrey Vickers 


The opening address on “The Industrial 
Predicament” was given by Sir Geoffrey 
Vickers, VC, Chief Consultant to the Round 
Table. The speaker said that the con- 
ference started from the hypothesis that 
industrialization affects well-being, and that 
so far on the whole its effect has been good. 


“There is no doubt whatever that in 
Canada today industrialization has brought 
an abundance of material wealth and has 
made it available to a very large proportion 
of people.” Nor has all this been bought 
at the cost of freedom and order. “Why 
then,” he asked, “our three years’ stock- 
taking? Why the undertone of anxiety.” 

The first cause for doubt, Sir Geoffrey 
said, was whether the. recent economic 
changes had disturbed social relations, 
which were more subtle but not less 
important than economic abundance and 
equal distribution. The second doubt was 
the view that “industrialization distorts the 
values by which people live, inculcating 
standards which are neither satisfying in 
themselves nor sufficiently attainable, 
because they are related to measures of 
material success which are continually being 
shifted by the competitive process.” The 
third and most radical of the three doubts 
was that contained in “the criticism that 
rapid industrialization makes demands on 
our adaptation greater than we can meet, 
except at a cost which we have not yet 
counted.” 

The speaker went on to discuss the 
supposed dangers implied in these criticisms 
of the present industrial age. 


Stewart Bates 


The President of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation spoke of the difficul- 
ties of town and city planning in the present 


age, and of the many forces working 
independently to produce the total result. 


“Cities were once simple and engendered 
real affection in those whose opinions 
formed them. Common symbols and tech- 
niques made for order and focus,” the 
speaker said. “The 19th and 20th Centuries 
released new forces. Science and industry 
led to rarefied purposes and values in 
townbuilding... 

The choice of the urban form became more 
and more fragmented, and development of 
the urban art deteriorated. Some choices are 
made by municipal planners and highway engi- 
neers; other choices by politically elected 
municipal persons; still others by corporate 
managers of substance and power; some choices 
made today are without reference to precedence 
and subsequent choice. A common mind as to 
the total form of the unfolding townscape does 
not exist. Most individuals, if they ever con- 
sider the form of city growth at all, feel 
powerless in face of these powerful groups. 

To overcome certain conditions we need 
action, Mr. Bates said. The necessary 
investigations “must involve collaboration 
between the three groups—governments, 
corporate organizations, and people”. It 
is only through such action that we can 
get “a common language...on the art of 
city building.” 


Alastair W. MacLeod, M.D. 


There are three “schools” to which the 
developing individual goes—‘“the familial, 
the academic and the industrial,” said Dr. 
Alastair MacLeod, Assistant Professor, 
Department of Psychiatry, McGill Univer- 
sity. 

Speaking of industry as “one of the 
senior educational institutions of our 
society,” Dr. MacLeod said: “There are 
areas in which modern industry has failed 
modern man. These are the areas in which 
it has nullified or failed to reinforce the 
skills learned earlier in life. For many 
workers it has become a dead end rather 
than a springboard for further achieve- 
ment. Industry still tends to dominate man 
rather than to teach him. In this it hinders 
rather than fosters the satisfying of one 
basic need—the need for personal satisfac- 
tions which are the reward of a continual 
increase in the skills of living.” 


Industry’s need for a highly mobile 
labour force was also liable to conflict with 
the welfare of the individual, especially if 
the reasons for the moves demanded by 
industry were not explained to him, and 
“if the move is seen as a result of an 
impersonal decision by an _ impersonal 
management”. 

Modern industry often failed to meet 
man’s “need for an abundance of stimulat- 
ing, challenging, even irritating experi- 
ences. Individuals cannot function ade- 
quately unless the circumstances of their 
life provide them with opportunities for 
experiencing some tension, uncertainty, 
anger, anxiety, worry and even quarrels and 
open hostility,” the speaker said. 

“Contrary to popular comment on the 
increasing stress of modern industrial life, 
industry has not met man’s need for stress 
of the right kind,” he continued. “All stress 
should not be completely eliminated from 
human relationships but rather it should 
be maintained within the limits required 
for stimulation without being allowed to 
reach the point where it assumes break- 
down proportions.’ ’ 


It was also argued, he said, that certain 
trends in modern industry are “theoretically 
capable of disturbing biological harmony of 
family organizations”. In illustrating this 
argument earlier he had said: “Father no 
longer has opportunities for pursuing agres- 
sive competitive goals openly at work. Some 
of his basic masculine needs remain unmet. 
Mother no longer feels she has a real man 
for a husband and becomes openly aggres- 
sive and competitive herself, even moving 
out of the home into industry in her efforts 
to restore the biological balance.” Further 
complications were seen in the behaviour 
of the children. 

The efficiency that industry seeks for 
itself may also be inimical to man’s health 
through its emphasis on “productivity and 
stereotypy of response,” Dr. MacLeod 
pointed out. 

A book on the experiment of the Round 
Table, written by Sir Geoffrey Vickers, 
will be published in the near future by the 
University of Toronto Press. Plans have 
also been made to produce a pamphlet 
explaining the method of the conferences. 


White-Collar Workers Increase in West Germany 
The drive for automation in West German industry is strengthening the white-collar 


worker’s position. 


Between 1950 and 1957 the number of white-collar workers increased by 67 per cent, 


compared with a rise of 47 per cent for manual workers. 
In 1950 there were 19 white-collar workers for each 100 manual workers. At the 


end of 1957 the ratio was 22 to 100. 
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Manpower Developments in Canada, 1998 
Last year was one of adjustment and recovery from economic contraction of late 
1957 and early 1958. Gains in production, employment and income smaller than 
in most postwar years. Labour force growth more moderafe than in 1956 and 1957 


Most of 1958 was a year of adjustment 
and recovery following the contraction of 
economic activity that took place during 
the latter part of 1957 and early 1958. 
Advances in production, employment and 
income for the year as a whole were there- 
fore smaller than in most years of the 
postwar period. 

The value of the nation’s total output of 
goods and services was running at an 
annual rate (seasonally adjusted) of $32,- 
388 million in the third quarter, which 
was 2.2 per cent higher than in the third 
quarter of 1957. The advance in real 
output was quite modest, however, as prices 
continued to rise during 1958. 


The underlying employment trend turned 
up early in 1958 after declining fairly 
steadily from the second quarter of 1957. 
While the over-all employment gain was 
small, the loss incurred in non-farm employ- 
ment during the contraction was recouped 
by the end of 1958. ‘The gain extended 
however, across a much narrower front 
than it did, for example, in 1955. Farm 
employment continued the long-term down- 
ward trend. 

The labour force showed a more moder- 
ate rate of increase in 1958 than in the 
preceding two years. For the year as a 
whole, the labour force was estimated to 
be 126,000 higher than in the previous 
year. This compares with annual increases 
of 172,000 and 221,000 respectively during 
1956 and 1957. 

The reduced number of new entrants to 
the labour force this year can be attributed 
to the relatively small increase in the adult 
population. The. civilian non-institutional 
population aged 14 years and over showed 
an average increase of only 14,000 a month 
in the fourth quarter of 1958 compared 
with 19,000 a month in the same period 
the year before. 

Most of the year-to-year difference was 
due to changes in immigration. In 1957, 
some 282,000 immigrants arrived in Canada, 
and about half of them became attached 
to the labour force. In 1958, the number 
of ; immigrants entering the country was 
estimated at 125,000. 

Although lower immigration was prob- 
ably the principal cause of the slower 
growth of the labour force during 1958, a 
drop in the proportion participating in the 
labour force was an important contributing 
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factor. In December 1958, 53.4 per cent 
of the population 14 years and over were 
in the labour force compared with 53.8 
per cent a year earlier. In other words, 
if the participation rate in December 1958 
had been the same as a year earlier there 
would have been 40,000 more persons in 
the labour force. There are various reasons 
for the decline in participation ‘rates, one of 
the most important being the scarcity of 
job opportunities. It is notable that the 
fall in labour force participation is most 
marked in the older and younger age 
groups. 

One of the major problems in 1958 was 
the relatively high level of unemployment. 
For the year as a whole the number of 
persons without jobs and seeking work was 
almost two-thirds higher than in 1957. As 
the year drew to a close there was evidence 
of improvement, however. The increase in 
job-seekers between August and December 
was only about half as large as in the 
previous year although the unemployment 
level in December was still higher than a 
year earlier*. 


Female Employment 


Employment of women continued at a 
high level during 1958. The monthly 
average number with jobs was about 
40,000 higher than in 1957. Throughout 
the year some 25 per cent of all women 
of working age continued to hold jobs, 
with a low point of 24.4 in February and 
a peak of 26.0 in October. There was less 
fluctuation in the proportion of women 
job-holders in 1958 than in the preceding 
year, when the February low was 24.2 per 
cent but the high point, which came in 
January, was 26.4. 

The year-to-year increase in the number 
of women in the labour force was 60,000 
on average, but in December the increase 
had dropped to 24,000. This represents 
about 22 per cent of the total growth in 
the female population of working age. 
From January to August, each month 
showed a higher labour force participation 
rate for women than a year earlier, but 
it fell below the 1957 level in September, 
and again in December. 


*For an article on the outlook for 1959 see 
January issue, page 2. 


The proportion of women without jobs, 
and seeking work—always much smaller 
than the proportion of men—was con- 
sistently higher in 1958 than during the 
previous year. The monthly average in 
this group rose from 30,000 to 50,000, and 
the numerical increase from December to 
December was about 8,000. 


Expansion of female employment was 
not as great as in other recent years, mainly 
because employment for teen-age girls 
remained almost unchanged while the num- 
ber of girls in the 14-19 year age group 
rose by some 31,000. Most of the girls 
did not seek jobs, but some 6,000 did, and 
they account for three quarters of the 
increase in women job-seekers during 1958. 
(Lack of job opportunities for new entrants 
affected particularly teen-agers of both 
sexes. ) 


For women aged 20-44 there was no 
increase in jobs; there was in fact a slight 
drop. But this was offset by a substantial 
growth in the number of jobs held by 
older women (45-64), most of them pre- 
sumably married. For the first time, in 
September 1958 there were more married 
than single women working. This con- 
tinued through October and November, but 
by the end of the year single women 
workers had again overtaken the married. 

An unusual feature of women’s employ- 
ment in 1958 was the relatively high level 
in agriculture throughout the summer, 
reaching a peak in the late fall but falling 
to more regular proportions in the closing 
months of the year. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(Adjusted for seasonal variation) 
Volume Indexes (1935-39=100) 


Ist 
Industry quarter 

1957 

Total Industrial Production ......... 291.1 
INIADUTACTUTING: t..5008 sucess cones 3 290.1 
Food and Beverages ............ 247.1 
Tobacco Products ......... Rees, 3 361.4 
RubbersProducts <5 occ cee tees ¢ Bole 
eather brodticts “ivie. .tescees 148.9 
Mextiles Products’ <4. Aes adele os:2 5 184.5 
(Tike Ae pecroemen choir nis 154.7 
Ape a PLOGUCES rss stertis ctevertie oot auels 282.5 
Printing and Publishing ......... 242.7 
Petroleum and Coal Products ... 466.1 
Chemical and Allied Products . 301.2 
Wood sProductsem. averse. teres PPS eB 
Iron and Steel Products ......... BS en3) 
Transportation Equipment ....... 385.6 
Non-ferrous Metal Products ..... 306.1 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 523.6 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products .. 492.2 
IMaininee Productions. Jc'3. aoetets © «te 289.2 
Electricity and! (Gasiqicia.h. Meas ees 305.8 
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Industrial Employment 


Employment expansion during 1958 was 
largely concentrated in the service indus- 
tries. In November, the number of persons 
employed in services, which include schools, 
hospitals, federal, provincial and local 
government agencies, theatres, law firms, 
barber shops, laundries, hotels, restaurants 
and a variety of other establishments of a 
similar kind, was estimated at 1,313,000, 
which was 101,000 more than a year earlier. 
These industries have shown a relatively 
high rate of growth in all postwar years 
and are largely responsible for the strong 
demand for women workers. 


Activity in the goods-producing industries 
increased moderately as the year progressed, 
although the pattern was not uniform. The 
over-all business recovery was hampered 
by weaknesses in a number of key durable 
goods industries. Automobile plants oper- 
ated at a relatively low level until the 
latter part of the year; in the first ten 
months sales were 7 per cent lower than 
in the comparable period in 1957. There 
was, however, a sharp increase in output 
at the end of the year. The shipbuilding 
and railway rolling stock industries also 
showed employment declines owing to 
reduced orders. Electrical apparatus, house- 
hold furnishings and building materials 
showed a noticeable improvement, in large 
measure owing to the stimulus provided 
by a record rate of housebuilding. 

The soft goods in- 
dustries fared better 
than durables in 1958. 
Total output of non- 


durables increased 
4th 3rd fairly steadily follow- 
Saag asc ing the January low. 
275.4 278.2, im October, the index 
270.1 271.8 (seasonally adjusted) 
250.1 253.3 stood at 248.5, only 2 
347.6 414.7 per cent below the 
295.4 313.2 1957 peak. The im- 
ia ree provement extended 
146.4 158.6 across a broad front, 
253.4 278.1 with paper products, 
219.2 224.9 textiles, chemicals, 
440.9 426.8 food and beverages 
305.9 308.4 . ; 
223.2 230.9. Sowing gains. 
278.3 262.4 As usual in the 
360.3 311.1 early stages of busi- 
276.9 265.2 ness recovery, the in- 
nae ; Ay crease in output was 
282.9 287.6 accomplished to some 
312.0 312.7. extent by reducing 
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part-time work and lengthening the work 
week rather than by hiring additional work- 
ers. Thus, average hours worked in manu- 
facturing (seasonally adjusted) increased 
from a low of 39.6 in November 1957 to 
40.5 in September 1958. 

The declining trend in construction 
employment that began in the second quar- 
ter of 1957 was arrested early in 1958. 
From that time, employment in construc- 
tion remained quite stable, although some 
important segments of the industry showed 
opposing trends. Residential construction 
was an important area of strength through- 
out 1958. At a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of $1,832 million in the third quarter, 
outlays for residential construction were 
at an all-time high and nearly 10 per cent 


above the high level of the first quarter 
of 1958. Outlays for non-residential con- 
struction, seasonally adjusted, declined by 
2.9 per cent between the first and third 
quarters. Expenditures on non-residential 
construction showed a decline of about 8 
per cent between the peak in the third quar- 
ter of 1957 and the third quarter of 1958. 
Forestry employment continued at an 
unusually low level during 1958 owing to 
a decline in pulpwood production. Develop- 
ments in the lumbering industry were much 
more encouraging. Lumber sales increased 
markedly during the year, resulting in a 
corresponding rise in production. In Octo- 
ber, for example, total production of sawn 
lumber in Canada was 18 per cent higher 
than in the corresponding month in 1957. 


Labour-Management Relations 


The past year was eventful in the labour 
relations field, notably in the area of 
collective bargaining. The tendency since 
the late 1940’s has been to sign contracts 
for more than one year’s duration, gener- 
ally for two or three years. A great many 
agreements of varying duration terminated 
in 1958, resulting in a long list of key 
agreements to be negotiated. In no other 
recent year have so many agreements come 
due. In addition, a number of negotiations, 
notably that of 130,000 non-operating rail- 
way employees, carried over from late 
1957. 


Since a number of the strikes in 1958 
were of long duration, much more time 
was lost through work stoppages during 
the year than in 1957—an estimated 2,819,- 
000 man-days compared with 1,635,000 
man-days in 1957. Large-scale strikes were 
more prevalent in Ontario and British 
Columbia than in other parts of the 
country. 

By the end of 1958 settlements had been 
achieved in all major industrial disputes. 
The Canadian worker achieved a further 
increase in wages and improved working 
conditions. While wage increases were 
passed over more frequently in 1958 than 
in any postwar year surveyed, the vast 
majority of settlements included a wage 
advance. Wage increases were most often 
within the range of 5 to 10 cents an 
hour. Improvements in working conditions 
included the extension of three weeks’ vaca- 
tion among workers with 25 years’ service. 
Some of the agreements also featured 
increased pension plans. 

It is noteworthy that labour organizations 
have continued to maintain their member- 
ship at about one in every three non-agri- 
cultural paid workers. In January 1958, 
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a total of 1,454,000 members were reported, 
an increase of almost 5 per cent over the 
previous year. 


Working Conditions* 


Comparisons obtained from the annual 
surveys of working conditions conducted by 
the department’s Economics and Research 
Branch show that during the 12 months 
ending April 1, 1958 there was a continua- 
tion of the movement towards the 40-hour 
week for plant workers in Canadian manu- 
facturing. During this period the percentage 
of workers employed in plants whose nor- 
mal work week was 40 hours or less rose 
from 66 per cent to 70 per cent of those 
covered by the annual surveys. Only 43 
per cent of the plant workers covered by 
the survey of April 1, 1953 were in estab- 
lishments with a normal work week of 40 
hours or less. 


During the five-year period, 1953 to 1958, 
the percentage of plant workers with a 
five-day work week schedule rose from just 
under 79 per cent to a little more than 88 
per cent. 


Paid vacations of two weeks were 
reported by establishments employing 95.3 
per cent of the plant employees at April 
1, 1958. This was a very slight increase 
over the percentage reported in the 1957 
survey, 94.8, but the 1958 survey showed 
a continuation of the trend towards shorter 
service requirements for qualification for 
such vacations. At April 1, 1957, 60 per 


*For more detailed information on working condi- 
tions see Working Conditions in Canada, 1958, 
available from the Queen’s Printer. See also annual 
articles on working conditions in manufacturing in 
the Lasour Gazerte, the most recent being that in 
the September 1958 issue, page 1,049. 


cent of the workers covered by the survey 
could qualify for a paid vacation of two 
weeks after service of three years or less; 
a year later this proportion had risen to 
65 per cent. 


There has been a steady increase in the 
proportion of workers in manufacturing 
plants which provide a three-week vacation 
and this increase has been accompanied by 
a reduction in service requirements. The 
three-week vacation was extended to about 
73 per cent of the plant workers in 1958, 
compared with some 68 per cent in 1957. 
In 1953, just half of the workers covered 
by the survey of that year were in plants 
which provided for such a vacation after 
any period of service. Although 15 years 


is still the usual service requirement, those 
qualifying after fewer than 10 years’ service 
rose from 1 per cent in 1957 to almost 4 
per cent at April 1, 1958. 

Similarly, provisions of a four-week paid 
vacation also increased, from about 12 
per cent in 1957 to almost 16 per cent in 
1958. In 1953, only 4 per cent of plant 
workers were in establishments which made 
provision for four-week vacations. The 
service requirement for a four-week vaca- 
tion is almost always 25 years. 

Almost 18 per cent of the plant workers 
in Canadian manufacturing are now granted 
nine or more paid statutory holidays; this 
proportion compares with 14 per cent in 
April 1957 and 9 per cent in 1953. 


Regional Employment Conditions 


Atlantic 


Apart from seasonal fluctuations, employ- 
ment in the Atlantic region was quite stable 
during most of 1958. The low point in 
activity was reached early in the year, 
bringing an end to the downward trend that 
began in July 1957. Farm employment 
increased more than usual during the spring 
and early summer so that the total number 
of persons with jobs (seasonally adjusted) 
showed a rise of 13,000 between March 
and August. By December, total employ- 
ment was only 5,000 above the March 
trough owing to a reversal of the trend in 
agriculture. For the year as a whole, total 
employment (annual averages) was esti- 
mated at 479,000, some 20,000 lower than 
in 1957. Unemployment was considerably 
higher than in 1957 although some improve- 
ment occurred towards the end of the year. 

The decline in business activity from 
1957 to last year’s low point was deeper 
and more widespread in the Atlantic prov- 
inces than in other parts of the country. 
Persons with jobs (seasonally adjusted) in 
this period decreased by more than 6 per 
cent compared with a 3-per-cent decline 
for the country as a whole. 

Although the declining trend in business 
activity was arrested early in 1958, the 
forces responsible for the recession had still 
not altered appreciably at the end of the 
year. The pattern in 1958 was mainly one 
of adjustment, with relatively small pro- 
duction and employment gains. Most 
economic indicators showed only slight 
improvement during 1958 so that over-all 
economic activity can be expected to remain 
fairly stable in the early part of 1959. 

Inventories of pulpwood, althought lower 
than in the previous year, were still high 
in relation to consumption. In manufac- 
turing, conditions continued to be almost 


uniformly less favourable than in the 
previous year. The construction industry 
was quite active during the latter part of 
1958 after operating at a relatively low 
level earlier in the year. By November, 
construction employment was higher than 
in the previous year in all four of the 
Atlantic provinces. Most of the improve- 
ment came from increased housebuilding; 
housing starts in November for the region 
were one third greater than in the same 
month of 1957. The employment gains in 
engineering construction were relatively 
small all year compared with the sharp 
advances in the value of contracts awarded; 
but because contracts are usually let well in 
advance of initial construction, some im- 
provement may take place in this sector 
during the coming year. 

Reduced sales for most major com- 
modities such as lumber, newsprint and 
steel resulted in sharp cutbacks in employ- 
ment and production in manufacturing and 
brought about even sharper declines in cer- 
tain non-manufacturing industries associated 
with these products. Forestry employment, 
for example, was about 20 per cent lower, 
on the average, in the first 11 months of 
1958 than in the same period the year 
before. The cutback in steel production had 
a dampening effect on the demand for iron 
ore; temporary shutdowns and intermittent 
layoffs at the Bell Island Mines in New- 
foundland were a direct result of curtail- 
ment of production at the Sydney steel 
plant. 

Pulpwood logging and lumbering showed 
some strengthening towards the end of 
1958, but employment in forestry remained 
lower than in most recent years: at the 
normal peak season last summer, it was 
only half the level of the previous year. 
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Weaknesses in the commodity producing 
industries had a dampening effect on em- 
ployment in transportation. Employment 
in steam railways recovered slightly during 
the latter part of 1958 but was 10 per cent 
lower in the first 11 months than in the 
same period in 1957. Truck transportation 
showed a similar decline, mainly because 
of reductions in output of forestry and 
manufacturing. 


Quebec 

Economic activity in Quebec made a 
recovery in 1958 in spite of persistent weak- 
nesses in mining and parts of manufactur- 
ing. In March, total employment, seasonally 
adjusted, was down between 3 and 4 per 
cent from the previous high in mid-1957. 
This loss was fully recovered in the second 
quarter of the year and although it fell off 
somewhat in succeeding months the average 
for the year was still fractionally higher 
than for 1957. 


The labour force in 1958 showed an 
increase of 3 per cent over 1957, not as 
great as the 3.8-per-cent gain of the previous 
year but above the average for the country 
as a whole. 


Since the number of new jobs failed to 
expand at the same rate as the labour 
force, the average level of unemployment 
was considerably higher than in the previous 
year. The year-to-year difference diminished 
steadily towards the end of 1958 and recent 
strengthening in a number of industries 
suggests that this improvement may con- 
tinue. 


Steady gains in trade, finance and 
services, a record level of residential con- 
struction, and some improvement in forestry 
towards the end of the year have been the 
main factors contributing to the gain in 
over-all employment. 


The logging industry experienced one of 
its worst years, in the postwar period. 
Employment was on average 30 per cent 
lower than in 1957 with most of the loss 
concentrated in the winter and early spring. 
The last half of the year saw a considerable 
improvement. Winter pulp cutting programs 
were generally larger than the previous 
season and lumber production was markedly 
higher. 

The construction industry was a major 
source of strength in 1958. Although the 
peak of labour requirements had been 
passed in many of the large power and 
resource development projects, there were 
offsetting increases in other types of con- 
struction. Housing starts in the first 11 
months were 33 per cent higher than in the 
same period in 1957 and the number of 
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units under construction at the end of 
November was up 35 per cent. A substan- 
tial rise in road building during the year 
gave added strength to the over-all con- 
struction picture. 


Mining employment in 1958 was more 
than 5 per cent lower than in 1957. To 
some extent the decline was a result of 
reduced demand for base metals, which 
affected not only established operations but 
also slowed down development work in 
the new fields. The reorganization of oper- 
ations in asbestos mining caused some 
layoffs in the early part of the year but 
increased employment and production were 
reported towards the end of the year. 


Manufacturing employment was, on the 
average, some 5 per cent below the average 
of the previous year. Although nearly all 
groups within manufacturing showed lower 
employment in 1958 than in 1957, there 
were differences in employment trends. 
Employment became firmer during the year 
in the pulp and paper industry, as excess 
inventories were being reduced and demand 
in Canada and abroad improved slightly. 
Sawmills experienced a good season in the 
second part of the year in response to 
growing requirements of the construction 
industry. Primary and secondary textile 
plants showed signs of improvement from 
August on, although employment was still 
well below the level of 1957. Employment 
in the iron and steel and transportation 
equipment industries was about 11 and 12 
per cent lower than in the previous year. 
While sharp employment declines in the 
iron and steel industry seem to have come 
to an end in March 1958, the downward 
trend is still continuing in the transportation 
equipment industry. The amount of ship- 
building work fell steadily through the 
year; and the resulting employment decline 
was accentuated by a two-month strike in 
Lauzon. At the end of the year shipbuilding 
employment was down more than one-third 
from a year earlier. 


As in other regions, the increasing labour 
needs of the service and distribution indus- 
tries have been another support to activity 
in the region; employment in the various 
industry groups showed gains of from 2 
to 5 per cent. In addition, the upturn in 
logging and the record level of residential 
construction has resulted in lower unem- 
ployment in many centres. Employment in 
the textile and clothing industry, one of 
the largest employers in the region, was 
also considerably more active in the last 
quarter of 1958 than a year earlier. As a 
result of these developments, the general 
tone at the beginning of 1959 was stronger 
than a year ago. 


Ontario 


The downward trend in Ontario’s economy 
that began in the second half of 1957 
continued into early 1958. Employment 
(apart from seasonal) declined between 2 
and 3 per cent from the peak in August 
1957 to the low in February 1958. Part of 
the loss was recovered during the early 
spring months but average employment for 
the year as a whole was slightly below the 
year-earlier levels. The difference was almost 
entirely due to the decline in agriculture. 


The decline in employment combined 
with a rise in the labour force resulted in 
a higher level of unemployment. The num- 
ber of persons without jobs and seeking 
work was, on the average, about 60 per 
cent higher than the year before, but still 
well below the Canada average. 


The employment situation was the result 
of opposing trends in various industries. A 
decline in activity was most noticeable in 
manufacturing, industrial construction, and 
the resource industries (except uranium). 
Average employment in manufacturing in 
the first 11 months of 1958 was about 7 
per cent lower than in the same period 
a year earlier. Most affected were pro- 
ducers goods industries, automobiles and 
other consumer durables, and textiles. The 
drop in employment in iron and _ steel 
products, machinery manufacturing, and 
electrical apparatus and supplies ranged 
from 9 to 13 per cent. On the other hand, 
production of some durable consumer 
goods and most non-durables remained 
strong and even showed year-to-year gains. 


In the resource industries, forestry em- 
ployment experienced a drastic year-to-year 
decline which averaged 32 per cent in the 
January to November period. Employment 
in mining, though disrupted by the strike 
at the International Nickel Company in 
Sudbury, was substantially higher than in 
1957, mainly due to a spectacular rise in 
uranium production. The value of uranium 
output is expected to exceed $200 million 
for 1958, compared with about $78 million 
in 1957. 


Among the causes that contributed, in 
a positive or negative way, to shaping 
Ontario’s economy during 1958, these fac- 
tors stand out: population growth, construc- 
tion, motor vehicle production, and foreign 
trade. 


Ontario experienced a sharp increase in 
population in 1957, mainly because of the 
unusually large number of immigrants who 
settled in the province. As a result, the 
adult population of working age in the 
region increased by 3.4 per cent, compared 
with 2.8 per cent for Canada as a whole. 


In 1958, immigration was substantially 
reduced and the rate of population growth 
declined to 2.4 per cent, still higher than 
the Canadian total. In spite of the slow- 
down in population growth in 1958, the 
increase in the preceding year, which 
exceeded the growth of employment in that 
year, meant that a surplus of workers was 
carried into 1958. This surplus increased 
during the early part of 1958 as employ- 
ment in the region declined (apart from 
seasonally). In the latter part of 1958, 
the year-to-year difference in unemployment 
narrowed slightly as the growth of the 
labour force declined and employment 
improved. 


Construction remained one of the prin- 
cipal sustaining forces in the region’s 
economy throughout the year, a sharp drop 
in industrial construction being to a large 
extent offset by the increase in new housing. 
During the first half of the year residential 
construction exceeded the previous year’s 
volume by about two-thirds, due to the 
slow start of residential construction in 
1957. Since the middle of the year, the 
year-to-year margin narrowed but. still 
remained very substantial. Total housing 
starts in the first 11 months of 1958 were 
some 39 per cent higher than a year 
earlier. Since the second quarter, construc- 
tion activity received added strength from 
large government, institutional, and com- 
mercial building programs. The completion 
of a number of resource development and 
power projects, notably the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Project and the Trans- 
Canada Pipe Line, were the main factors 
in the decline of total construction employ- 
ment. Little increase was evident in this 
type of construction at the end of the year. 


The drop in automobile production was 
the main domestic factor responsible for 
the decline in manufacturing employment. 
Motor vehicle production dropped steadily 
between the fall of 1957 and the first 
quarter of 1958, resulting in a 20-per-cent 
year-to-year decline during the first nine 
months of the year. In the last three months 
production rose gradually, reducing the 
difference for the year as a whole to 14 
per cent. Employment-wise, however, the 
decline was much greater (21 per cent), 
due to measures taken by the producers 
to reduce production costs. It was in keeping 
with the decline in economic activity that 
production of commercial vehicles declined 
at a faster rate than passenger cars. It is 
also worth noting that motor vehicle sales 
for the first 10 months dropped by only 
4.7 per cent over the year, the gap between 
production and sales being filled by imports 
and inventory liquidation. 
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Owing to the important position of the 
automotive industry as a user of a great 
variety of materials, the drop in motor 
vehicle production was reflected in the 
output of steel and other metals, rubber, 
glass, textiles, and many other items. The 
increase in motor vehicle sales in recent 
weeks and the substantial drop in inven- 
tories (23 per cent between October 1957 
and 1958) suggests that 1959 will bring 
an improvement in this industry. 


Foreign trade played, both directly and 
indirectly, a decisive part in the economic 
decline in the region. Declines in total 
Canadian exports had a strong impact on 
Ontario’s economy and were felt par- 
ticularly in forestry products, iron ore, 
copper and other primary products. The 
decline began in the first half of 1957, and 
1958 brought little improvement. Largely 
as a result of this decline, the resource 
industries experienced a drop in investment, 
which in turn resulted in the reduced 
demand for heavy industrial machinery and 
equipment. An important exception among 
the resource industries was uranium, whose 
total Canadian export value in the first 10 
months of 1958 was more than double that 
of the same period a year earlier. The 
expansion of uranium output at Elliott 
Lake helped alleviate the effects of the 
decline in forestry and mining in Northern 
Ontario. Another important factor of 
strength was the increase in export of 
beef cattle to the United States. 


Imports continued to have an adverse 
net effect on Ontario’s economy. Although 
total Canadian commodity imports declined 
during the year, the decline was due mostly 
to reduced investment and largely concerned 
capital goods. The consumer goods indus- 
tries continued to feel the pressure of 
foreign competition, which was particularly 
noticeable in the automotive industry, in 
textiles and in electrical apparatus. 


The weaknesses in manufacturing, in the 
resource industries, and in foreign trade 
were partly offset by continued strength in 
the service and distributive industries. Em- 
ployment in service and public utilities 
throughout 1958 was considerably higher 
than a year earlier, while employment in 
trade for the first 11 months of the year 
showed a slight increase over the previous 
year. 


In the past year, three different periods 
of economic development can be distin- 
guished: a period of contraction in the 
first quarter, which was essentially a 
continuation of the conditions that prevailed 
in the last quarter of the preceding year; 
a period of levelling-off during the second 
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and third quarter; and a fourth quarter 
which showed signs of consolidation and 
new strength. In addition to the decided 
improvement in the fourth quarter in the 
automobile industry, another encouraging 
sign can be seen in inventory movements: 
since the second quarter inventory liquida- 
tion has slowed down and in many estab- 
lishments interviewed recently, stocks were 
considered low in relation to current sales. 
The rise in automobile production should 
soon have a beneficial effect on the many 
industries that depend on the automobile 
industry. 

Prairie 

The prairie economy generally con- 
tinued to expand in 1958. Setbacks were 
experienced in a few segments but the 
number of job holders rose to an all-time 
high. In spite of a decline averaging 3 
per cent in agriculture, total employment 
was estimated to be up almost 2 per cent 
from 1957. The increase in employment 
was not quite sufficient to offset the increase 
in the labour force, however, so that there 
was more unemployment than the year 
before. 

A substantial increase in non-farm em- 
ployment brought its total for the year 
to 4 per cent above the 1957 figure. This 
very nearly equalled the 1956-57 change of 
5 per cent. The 1958 labour force increase 
from the year before was equal to 2.5 per 
cent, the average rate for the preceding 
three years. Unemployment was higher 
than in 1957 until the fourth quarter, when 
the year-to-year difference dropped to 
negligible proportions. 

Increased mechanization enabled the 
smaller agricultural labour force to increase 
total production and income. This total, 
shared among fewer individuals, allowed 
them to have higher gross returns, net 
incomes being affected by higher costs. A 
slightly smaller grain crop due to drought 
was offset by an increase in livestock 
production. Grain sales included disposal 
of some stored surpluses and were, in total, 
about equal to 1957. Both shipments and 
prices of livestock were much higher. Thus, 
the farmer’s cash position, while not reach- 
ing the levels of 1955 and 1956, was 
improved from 1957. 

Ample farm labour was available through 
the summer and fall. There was for the 
first time no movement of workers from 
Eastern Canada in the government-assisted 
harvest excursion which had been an annual 
feature for many years. 


The 4-per-cent increase in non-agricultural 

employment varied, in year-to-year terms, 
from a low of less than a 1-per-cent gain 
in January over the same month in 1957 
to a high of more than a 6-per-cent gain 
in the summer over the same period of 
the previous year. At the close of the 
year the gain over 1957 was about midway 
between the low and the high. Continued 
steady expansion in trade, finance, and 
service occupations, which together make 
up more than one quarter of all non- 
agricultural employment, and a resurgence 
in construction accounted largely for the 
gain. 
Construction employment in 1958 began 
at a lower level of activity than at the 
beginning of 1957. It turned up sharply 
in the spring, however, and continued to 
gain until the fourth quarter, when the 
usual seasonal factors prompted some 
decline. At this time, construction employ- 
ment was more than 7 per cent higher than 
in) 1957. 


In ‘the year-to-year comparison, only 
engineering construction was off. Erection 
of business and industrial structures was 
improved. Residential building achieved 
new records, with the number of urban 
starts estimated to be almost half again 
as high as in the previous year. Calgary’s 
building permits, at $100,000,000, were 
double the total for 1957 and a third higher 
than the previous record set in 1956, 
Regina’s increased more than 50 per cent, 
and Saskatoon’s total was 33 per cent 
higher. 


In the gas and oil industry, a loop to 
parallel the main line to Lake Superior, 
and additional compressor stations were 
completed. Twenty-six million dollars were 
spent by a pipeline company in Alberta 
for gathering systems, and the Saskatchewan 
Power Corporation built 470 miles of line 
at a cost of $16,000,000. Electric generating 
capacity under construction in the year 
included a hydro project near Winnipeg 
and thermal plants in all provinces. One 
of the two 265,000 kilowatt, $40,000,000 
plants in Saskatchewan is located at Estevan 
to utilize the lignite coal deposits there. 

The first commercial potash to be mined 
in Canada was shipped in December from 
a mine near Saskatoon, one of the two 
$20,000,000 sites in Saskatchewan. In the 
precambrian area of Northern Manitoba 
three large projects are under development 
at Moak Lake, Thompson, and Kelsey for 
the exploitation of non-ferrous metals. 
Under construction are mining facilities, 
generating capacity, and housing. 
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The phenomenal growth of Alberta’s 
oil industry suffered a setback. Due to 
decreased demand in Eastern Canadian 
and export markets, production declined 
by approximately 20 per cent and drilling 
completions were down 17 per cent from 
1957. Some revival was evident at the end 
of the year, but employment was down 10 
per cent from a year earlier. Coal mining 
in the Crowsnest Pass district was also hard 
hit by the competition of oil and gas for 
domestic and industrial uses. 


Saskatchewan’s and Manitoba’s oil prod- 
ucts sell mainly to the markets of the 
central provinces in Canada and _ the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area of the United 
States. Because they are closer to these 
markets than the Alberta producers, who 
also depend on these areas for a large part 
of their sales, they possess a competitive 
advantage in cheaper transportation costs. 
They were, therefore, enabled to continue 
their expansion through 1958. New markets 
and cheaper production methods also pre- 
cipitated a near boom in the lignite coal 
industry of Southeastern Saskatchewan. 
Natural gas exploitation continued at a 
brisk pace in all three provinces. 

Manufacturing evidenced some varying 
trends. General inventory liquidation, weak- 
ness in demand for partly processed 
primary products, and foreign competition 
for highly processed goods reversed the 
general growth trend. Aircraft parts fac- 
tories, railway shops, and garment makers 
were in a particularly vulnerable position. 
Agriculturally based industries and pro-. 
ducers of goods with local markets fared 
best. These included printing and publish- 
ing, some construction material fabrication, 
and food—particularly meat packing—and 
beverage industries. On balance, total em- 
ployment in manufacturing was slightly 
down from 1957 for most of the year, with 
some relative gain taking place in the 
fourth quarter. 

Continuing mechanization and reduced 
shipments of coal, ore, and grain combined 
to depress employment in transportation. 
In forestry it was near normal in the 
western half of the region but decidedly 
lower in the Lakehead district. Maintenance 
of urban consumption expenditures at a 
high level and improvement in the farmer’s 
cash position added buoyancy to employ- 
ment in the wholesale and retail occupa- 
tions. The moderate increase here was 
important because of the large numbers 
engaged in these activities. Higher retail 
sales and exports in the fourth quarter 
provided the impetus for increased produc- 
tion of consumption goods and for increased 
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investments. Thus the Prairie region was 
enabled to end the year with a larger part 
of its labour force employed than any of 
the other four regions. 


Pacific 

The main features of the year in British 
Columbia were a heavy volume of unem- 
ployment, protracted labour-management 
disputes in construction and transportation, 
and a severe drought which caused the 
complete shutdown of logging operations 
in many areas for the better part of three 
months. These developments tended to 
obscure a significant strengthening in the 
demand for lumber, a very high level of 
residential construction and some strength- 
ening in mining towards the end of the 
year. 


Employment in the region (seasonally 
adjusted) dropped about 4 per cent between 
mid-1957 and the end of that year, remained 
stable during the first half of 1958, and 
rose steadily in the last six months. In 
December, employment was 3 per cent 
higher than a year earlier and only slightly 
below the 1957 peak. 


In common with the rest of the country, 
the labour force growth in British Columbia 
slowed down in the last half of the year 
after more than a year of unusually rapid 
expansion. In the first half of the year the 
labour force was 2 per cent higher; in the 
second half, on the average, 1 per cent 
greater than in the same period in 1957. 


The combination of reduced labour force 
growth and steady employment gains im- 
proved the unemployment picture. At the 
year end unemployment was about the same 
as a year earlier, although it was still high 
in relation both to previous years and to 
the national average. 


Construction was a major factor prevent- 
ing an early rise in activity. Investment 
dropped in 1958 from the high level of the 
past few years as expansion slowed down 
in utilities, pulp and paper manufacturing, 
oil refining and aluminum smelting. The 
resulting employment decline was accen- 
tuated by a series of labour-management 
disputes that began early in March and were 
not concluded until the end of September. 
Although residential building reached a 
record level, average construction employ- 
ment was down about 28 per cent from a 
year earlier. 


The fall in base metal prices during the 
past two years had a considerable effect 
on mining employment in this region. 
Employment in mining was, on the average, 


18 per cent lower in 1958 than in 1957. 
Most metal mines in the region reduced 
operations and two fairly large operations 
closed down entirely. As a result of 
increased base metal prices at the end of 
the year the outlook for 1959 is somewhat 
brighter. Preparations were underway to 
reopen the Brittania mine, and rehiring 
in other mines seemed to be in prospect. 


Manufacturing employment in 1958 
averaged 7 per cent below 1957. In part 
this decline was an indirect effect of 
reduced activity in construction, logging 
and mining. In addition, however, govern- 
ment naval contracts were gradually com- 
pleted, with consequent layoffs in ship- 
building and machine shops. Contracts for 
naval ships were awarded at the end of 
the year but these were not expected to 
result in any appreciable hiring for some 
months. 


The strength of demand for lumber has 
been an important support to manufactur- 
ing. Lumber shipments began to pick up 
early in the year as a result of the recovery 
in residential construction and a drop in 
ocean freight rates. Gains were mainly 
in shipments to the United States, which 
in the first 10 months were up 28 per cent 
over 1957. Production in the same period 
was up 12 per cent. Sawmill employment 
showed a corresponding recovery except in 
areas affected and seasonal restrictions. 


As in other parts of the country the 
service and distributive industries have been 
an important support to employment. The 
gain in British Columbia was relatively 
small, however, owing in part to the 
unsettling effects of industrial disputes last 
summer. 


The return of industrial peace to the 
region and the increased demand for lumber 
and base metals have brightened the outlook 
for 1959. The prolonged dispute last 
summer left a large backlog of work on 
many construction projects that, together 
with the large number of houses under 
construction, will tend to minimize the 
seasonal employment decline this winter. 
Logging camps were at higher operating 
levels than usual in December and most of 
those forced to close by weather conditions 
planned to reopen as soon as possible in 
the new year. There appears to be little 
prospect of much improvement in ship- 
building, iron and steel products and pulp 
and paper mills before mid-1959. On the 
whole, however, a higher level of total 
employment may be expected during the 
coming year. 
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Successful Rehabilitation—XV 


Fifteenth and final article in series showing the success in rehabilitation that 
can be achieved through precise matching of the handicapped person to the job 


This is the fifteenth and last in a series 
of articles illustrating that when a commun- 
ity co-operates in the treatment, training, 
guidance and placement of a disabled per- 
son, he can often meet all the essential 
requirements of a job. It was written by 
G. C. Reibling, Special Placement Officer, 
National Employment Office. 


Three years ago Walter was a normally 
healthy man for his 63 years. He was 
completing 35 years in a fairly important 
clerical job with the railway and was look- 
ing, forward to several more years of 
pleasant and gainful employment in that 
occupation. But one evening, in the space 
of a few seconds, a freak accident changed 
all that. 


While closing his garage doors—usually 
an uneventful operation—he suffered an 
injury that resulted in major paralysis . 

The next three years were spent trying 
to obtain a cure for his injury. At last 
the inevitable had to be faced: he was 
not only in the geriatrics class but was 
paralysed from the waist down with no 
hope of improvement. He had to resign 
his position. Heavy braces were placed on 
his legs and he was able to get around a 
little with what is called a walking horse; 
but he had practically no mobility. 

Although this condition was a severe 
blow he was still mentally alert and, with 
the hope that there would be some place 
for him in the labour market, he got in 
touch with the local National Employment 
Office. He had great difficulty in getting 
to the office and was so exhausted by the 
effort that it was decided to conduct future 
interviews in his home. 

Thorough assessment of his qualifications 
revealed that he had excellent typing and 
clerical experience, which were not marred 
by his handicap. However, it was decided 
that because of his lack of mobility em- 
ployment for him in the open market in 
the area would be out of the question. 
Employment that would permit him to 
stay in his home was the only solution. 


The next step was the task of contacting 
firms which might have work that could be 
done by Walter in his home. At first this 
attempt was not successful; but, during the 
course of the campaign, contact was made 
with an employer who was seeking an older 
worker who could operate a small branch 
for him in the Saint John area. This em- 
ployer was given details of Walter’s case 
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When the National Employment Serv- 
ice was established by the Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 1940, a Handicapped 
Section of the Special Placements Divi- 
sion was set up to provide special employ- 
ment assistance to physically disabled 
workers. It was created for the express 


purpose of rehabilitating into employment 
those disabled persons capable of working 
but who, because of their physical, mental 
or emotional handicaps, might otherwise 


remain on the fringe of the employment 
market. The Section’s special placement 
officers concentrate their efforts on, in 
the words of the manual of instructions, 
persons who, on account of injury or 
disease of a character which is likely to 
last more than six months, or on account 
of congenital conditions, are substantially 
handicapped in obtaining or keeping 
employment of a kind generally suited 
to their age, previous experience and 
qualifications. 


and arrangements were made for them 
to meet. The duties involved telephone 
answering and distributing stenographic 
typing and clerical duties to others, and 
supervising their work. 

The employer was impressed with Wal- 
ter’s abilities but was not prepared to set 
up a fully equipped office; Walter could 
not. That put the onus back on the Special 
Placement Section of the employment office. 
The special placement officer contacted 
several community-minded organizations 
with the result that a druggist who is a 
member of the Canadian Paraplegic Asso- 
ciation donated an office chair. The Cana- 
dian Red Cross came forward with a 
surplus desk. A local public stenographic 
service company offered free mimeograph- 
ing or duplicating service for an indefinite 
period. The telephone company gave 
priority in having a private line installed 
at a time when phones were not readily 
available. The Saint John Lions Club 
donated a collapsible wheel chair. 

As a result of these efforts and through 
the co-operation of these organizations 
Walter was in business. Now, after three 
years of paralysis and already past the age 
of 65, he has a fair weekly wage to 
supplement his railway pension. 

The special placement section can look 
with pride to the rehabilitation of not only 
an older worker but a seriously handicapped 
person, who has taken his place in society 
as a useful and self-sufficient individual. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Problems of Handicapped Job Applicants 


Special Placements Division of National Employment Service lists some of the 
problems related to handicapped job applicants. Ontario Workmen's Compensation 
Board expresses satisfaction with development of local rehabilitation centres 


The Special Placements Division of the 
National Employment Service enumerated, 
in a report to the Montreal Council for 
the Guidance of the Handicapped, some of 
the problems related to handicapped job 
applicants as follows: 

1. Lack of a completed elementary edu- 
cation. 

2. Lack of work-training in the skilled 
trades. 

3. The high percentage of applicants who 
might be classified as labourers because they 
have to be directed to some occupation 
other than their usual one. 

4, Indifference of the applicants to work- 
consciousness which necessitates consider- 
able counselling and guidance in more than 
one interview. 

5. The lapse between the time when the 
applicant leaves an institution and the time 
when he is ready for placement. This is 
a very anxious period for the applicant 
and several counsellings are required to 
bridge the difficult period before the appli- 
cant is adapted to his new conditions. 

ue 2 * 

Satisfaction with the opening of its 
Rehabilitation Centre at Downsview and 
with the development of other local 
rehabilitation centres has been expressed by 
the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. A recent report in the Board’s news 
bulletin noted that major urban areas were 
developing their own centres and that 
general hospitals were expanding their 
physical medicine facilities. 

It also said: “During the two years it 
took to construct Downsview, at least three 
other centres, in addition to those at 
Hamilton, Kingston and Windsor, were 
established by public agencies. New ones 
are still being planned. The obvious result 
of all this is that an increasing number of 
the more seriously injured workmen will 
be able to obtain treatment in their own 
localities. Downsview thus emerges as a 
centre specifically designed to accommodate 
the most seriously injured.” 

a oe 1 


Around the Provinces 


Allan Roeher, Saskatchewan Provincial 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation, and his staff 
are now publishing a newsletter designed 
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to keep the province’s rehabilitation work- 
ers better informed. 


An article, “The Attitude of Employers 
towards Mental Illness,” appeared in a 
recent issue of the Canadian Personnel and 
Industrial Relations Journal. Written by 
Doris C. Clark, Executive Director of the 
Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehab- 
ilitation of Hamilton, it dealt with a Toronto 
survey. 


Dr. L. C. Bashow, formerly with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, Downs- 
view, has assumed his new post as Medical 
Director of the Forest Hill Rehabilitation 
Centre. He is also acting as Medical 
Advisor to the rehabilitation program of 
the Ontario Department of Health and 
Social Services. 


Two physiotherapists and an occupational 
therapist have also been appointed to the 
Forest Hill Centre. 


John Helliwell, 21-year-old Vancouver 
student who was stricken with polio during 
his first year at university, has become the 
1959 Rhodes-scholar for British Columbia. 


Dr. Paul Emile Phoenix, psychiatrist on 
the University of Montreal’s Faculty of 
Medicine, has joined the staff of the 
Rehabilitation Institute of Montreal. 

To ascertain the number of disabled per- 
sons in the province, British Columbia’s 
Health and Welfare Department has been 
requested by the Community Chest and 
Council of Greater Vancouver to start an 
adult registry of the civilian disabled. They 
pointed out that at present there is no 
guide to the number of disabled over 21 
and suggested the registry could be similar 
to, or an extension of, the Handicapped 
Children’s Registry, which lists approx- 
imately 11,000 children in the province. 

A group of disabled persons is operating 
Telephone Answering Services in Port 
Arthur and Fort William, Ont. 

* bo * 

The Third International Congress of the 
World Confederation for Physical Therapy 
will be held in Paris September 6 to 12. 
Information regarding the meeting may be 
obtained from Mrs. Curtis Millar, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Canadian Physiotherapy 
Association, 8 Bedford Road, Toronto 5. 


Women’s Bureau 


Vocational Training for Nursing Assistants 


Experimental two-year course for training nursing assistants being conducted 
at London, Ont., with hope that it will induce some girls who otherwise might 
not do so to continue their education beyond the minimum school-leaving age 


A new experiment in vocational training 
for girls as nursing assistants, conducted 
in London, Ont. since 1957, may make a 
substantial contribution to Canada’s health 
and welfare personnel. It is hoped that 
the course will induce some girls who might 
not otherwise do so to continue ‘their 
studies beyond the minimum school-leaving 
age and also attract girls who need to earn 
a living as soon as possible but who, often 
leaving school without special training, are 
able to take only the lowest paying and 
least satisfying jobs. 


This two-year course for certified nursing 
assistants is being conducted jointly by the 
Ontario Departments of Education and 
Health in the H. B. Beal Technical and Com- 
mercial High School. Offered to students 
who are 16 years old and who have com- 
pleted Grade X, the course is novel in that 
it is incorporated into the final two years 
of the regular vocational school courses. 
Classes in English, Social Studies, Science, 
Mathematics, Home Economics and Phy- 
sical Education required in a vocational 
school for Grades XI and XII occupy half 
the students’ time, the remainder being 
allotted to the theory and practice of 
nursing. A training allowance of $10 a 
month throughout the course is given to 
the student provided her work is satisfac- 
tory. 

The successful graduate will receive her 
Secondary School Graduation Diploma and 
a certificate as a Certified Nursing Assist- 
ant. Hospitals employ certified nursing 
assistants at a starting salary of from $160 
to $170 a month. Graduates may find 
employment in private homes through 
professional nurses’ registries and earn 
$6 to $8 for an eight-hour day. Graduation 
from the course will also meet the mini- 
mum admission requirements of approved 
schools of nursing. 

The course was established and _ is 
supervised by a co-ordinating committee 
representing the government health and 
education departments, the nursing pro- 
fession, and hospital authorities. 

Academic subjects and nursing theory 
are taught at the school. Nursing experi- 
ence is obtained in the London Victoria 
Hospital. The instructress in charge of the 


training both in the school and the hospital 
is a registered nurse who took a summer 
course to qualify as a member of the 
school staff. 


The clinical experience received by the 
girls is outlined in the first progress report 
on the course issued by the Beal School 
in June 1958. “From September until 
approximately April each student spent two 
half days per week on duty in the hospital. 
For eighteen weeks they were assigned to 
a surgical floor, giving complete care to 
less acutely ill surgical patients... 

“During the six weeks on the obstetrical 
service the students cared for post-partum 
patients, giving complete care. 

“During this time they visited and 
assisted at a Well Baby Clinic of the 
London Department of Health. They 
observed pre-natal classes in relaxation 
exercises and the demonstration baby bath 
given for the mothers in the Obstetrical 
Department leaving hospital. These were 
both conducted by the Victorian Order of 
Nurses. 

“The last nine weeks of the semester 
the students have been assigned to two 
medical floors giving care to chronically 
ill and aged patients.” 

The report states that the head nurses 
of these three services have been satisfied 
with the progress made by the students in 
the practical part of the course. The 
teachers at Beal School also feel that the 
students have done well in their classes 
and that their academic standing compares 
favourably with that of students in other 
courses. 

“Tt would seem that the course has 
progressed more smoothly than could have 
been anticipated, and the feeling is that 
the first year has been successful,” the 
report concludes. During the year the 
principal of Beal School received enquiries 
about the course from other educational 
institutions all across Canada. It is hoped 
that this pilot project in the training of 
nurses’ assistants will prove successful 
enough to warrant similar courses being 
incorporated into the curriculum of other 
vocational schools. 
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Labour Gazette, February 1909 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Considerable railway construction work continued during winter of 1908-09, with 
“several thousand” men at work on transcontinental railway alone. Forecast made 
that the amount of work in progress during summer of 1909 would be largest ever 


A considerable amount of railway con- 
struction work continued during the winter 
of 1908-09. The Lasour GAZETTE reported 
that in January 1909 several thousand men 
were working along the line of the National 
Transcontinental Railway, the greatest ac- 
tivity being in New Brunswick and British 
Columbia. Rock cutting and bridge build- 
ing were also going on in other parts, and 
large shipments of supplies were being sent 
forward in preparation for the full-scale 
resumption of work in the spring. 

“Tt is expected that the amount of work 
in progress during the coming season will 
be larger than in any previous year,” the 
GAZETTE said. “There are at present under 
contract over 4,000 miles of railway, and 
upwards of $90,000,000 will be required 
to complete the undertakings now in hand.” 

At the end of 1908 the total mileage of 
all railway companies operating in Western 
Canada was estimated to be 10,757. Of this 
total the CPR had 6,160 miles, the Cana- 
dian Northern 3,119 miles, the Grand 
Trunk 854, and the Great Northern 624 
miles. During the year the CPR had added 
826 miles of track, the CNR 245, and the 
GTP 854 miles. 

The CPR was planning to build 300 
miles of branch lines in the Prairies in 
1909, including a line north from Leth- 
bridge, a branch from the Lacombe-Tuxford 
main line, a line west from Weyburn, and 
a branch from Saskatoon to Wetaskiwin. 
In Ontario a branch line was to be built 
from Coidwater to Peterborough. 

“A number of bills were brought down 
during January in the Saskatchewan legis- 
lature to grant government assistance to 
railway development in that province,” the 
LABOUR GAZETTE reported. “About 700 
miles of branch lines of the Canadian 
Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific will 
be assisted under a guarantee of bonds to 
the extent of $13,000 per mile.” 

A delegation representing the executive 
committee of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada in January 1909 presented 
a “memorial” to the Prime Minister, . Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier. 

In the memorial, the TLC requested 
“that assisted immigration and the granting 
of bonuses be strenuously opposed; that 
certain nationalities and classes of people 
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who, either by temperament, non-assimila- 
tive qualities, habits, customs, or want of 
any permanent good which their coming 
brings to us, are not a desirable acquisition 
to our citizenship, be excluded, including 
Chinamen, Hindus and all other Asiatic 
peoples.” 

The TLC also urged: 

—Establishment of an old age pension 
fund. 

—Enforcement of the 8-hour day on all 
government works. 

Measures for strict enforcement of the 
fair wage schedule in government contracts. 

—Appointment of a commission on tech- 
nical education. 

—An immediate increase in salary for 
letter-carriers. 

—Abolition of the requirement that 
candidates in federal elections should 
deposit $200. 

—That General Federal Election Day 
be made a compulsory legal holiday. 

The Congress expressed its appreciation 
of the good- work done by the Department 
of Labour, and reiterated its request for 
the establishment of a separate portfolio 
of Labour. 

In reply to the delegation it was stated 
that no Japanese or Hindu immigrants were 
then entering the country. The Hindu 
problem was, however, admitted to be “a 
difficult one”. Regarding assisted immigra- 
tion from Great Britain, the delegates were 
told that “only a proper class would be 
admitted in future”. (Quotations in this 
paragraph are from the GAZETTE report, 
not from the Government’s reply.) 

Consideration was promised to the request 
on behalf of the letter-carriers. Technical 
education, the Prime Minister said, was 
regarded by the Dominion as being primar- 
ily within the jurisdiction of the province. 

“A  workingman’s lodging house was 
opened by the Salvation Army in Montreal 
during January by the Honourable the 
Provincial Treasurer,” the LABOUR CAZETTE 
said. “The institution will accommodate 
nearly 300 men; in addition meals will 
be supplied and work provided in so far as 
possible. The object sought is to help the 
needy. About $25,000 was expended on 
equipment. The price charged for a bed 
or meal is 10 cents.” 


INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


140th Session of ILO Governing Body 


Methods for associating North African 
countries more closely with the work of 
the International Labour Organization were 
considered by the ILO Governing Body 
at its 140th session, held in Geneva 
November 3 to 21. A report of the Com- 
mittee on Freedom of Association was 
approved which dealt with proposals for 
improvement of the procedure for the 
preliminary examination of complaints 
regarding alleged infringement of freedom 
of association. 


To supplement the recent African Labour 
Survey (L.G., Jan., p. 81) it was proposed 
to prepare a survey of labour problems in 
North Africa, which is to be completed 
late in 1959. Two further steps in prepara- 
tion for an African regional conference 
were proposed by the Director-General, 
David A. Morse, in a report prepared at 
the request of the Governing Body. 


One of these steps was the provision of 
further educational assistance, particularly 
in the shape of fellowships for study by 
management, labour and government repre- 
sentatives. The second was that a small 
meeting should be called early in 1960 
which would be composed of experts with 
special knowledge of and responsibility for 
North African affairs, chosen by govern- 
ments, employers and workers. 


Three main recommendations contained 
in the report of the Committee on Free- 
dom of Association concerned measures for 
ensuring the complete impartiality of the 
Committee in its work. 

In order to hasten the work of the Com- 
mittee it was agreed that urgent cases 


should be distinguished from those less 
urgent and should be given priority. 

The Governing Body worked on plans 
for the holding during 1959 of a technical 
meeting on the problems of improving 
productivity in certain countries. A _ list 
of participants was approved. 

The agenda was approved for a technical 
meeting on labour-management relations 
inside undertakings. The 10-day meeting 
is to be held during the second half of 
1959. 

A program of meetings for 1959 was 
approved which included the following: 

141st Session of the Governing Body, 
Geneva, February 23 to March 13. 

Committee on Forced Labour, Geneva, 
March 16 to 25. 

Coal Mines Committee (seventh session), 
Geneva, April 27 to May. 8. 

142nd Session of the Governing Body, 
Geneva, May 25 to 30 (provisional). 

43rd Session of the International Labour 
Conference, Geneva, June 3 to 25. 

At the opening of the Governing Body’s 
session it was announced that Rudolph 
Faupl, United States worker delegate to 
the International Labour Conference, had 
been elected as a worker representative on 
the Governing Body. Mr. Faupl succeeds 
George Philip Delaney, who resigned fol- 
lowing his recent appointment as Director 
of Organization of the International Union 
of Operating Engineers. The new worker 
representative is International Representa- 
tive of the International Association of 
Machinists. 


Former Labour Minister among Recent ILO Appointments 


Hon. Milton Fowler Gregg, former 
Minister of Labour, has been appointed 
consultant on the ILO’s educational work, 
including plans for setting up in Geneva an 
international centre for higher education in 
social and labour problems, ILO Director- 
General David A. Morse announced last 
month. 


Mr. Gregg was President of the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick and successively 
Minister of Fisheries, 1947-48, Minister 
of Veterans Affairs, 1948-50, and Minister 
of Labour, 1950-57. Recently he was Resi- 
dent Representative of the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Board in Iraq. Mr. 
Gregg will be on a three-month assignment 
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beginning February 1. He will advise the 
Director-General on the establishment and 
functions of the proposed centre. 

Other appointments recently announced 
by Mr. Morse include that of John Price, 
Chief of the Industrial Committee Division, 
to be chief of the Office’s new division 
which will be responsible for work on 
the factual survey into conditions relating 
to freedom of association in member states 
of the ILO. 

The new division has been designated as 
the Freedom of Association Survey Divi- 
sion. Mr. Price will have the rank of 
Special Assistant to the Director-General 
and will report directly to him. 

In March the Governing Body of the 
ILO decided that the Director-General 
should undertake a continuing factual sur- 
vey into conditions relating to freedom of 
association in all ILO member states. This 
survey was to include studies to be made 
on the spot in member countries at the 


invitation of their governments. The first 
two country studies will be carried out, 
beginning this year, in the United States 
and the USSR. 

Mr. Price, a Welshman, has been an 
official of the ILO since 1943, when he 
was seconded to the London Branch 
Office of the International Labour Office as 
Liaison Officer. In 1945 he was appointed 
Chief of the new Industrial Committees 
Division. 

In November, Mr. Morse renewed the 
appointment of Deputy Director-General Jef 
Rens for a further five-year term. Mr. Rens’ 
present term expires in November 1959. 
He joined the ILO in 1944 as Assistant 
Director-General and was appointed to his 
present post in 1951. 

At the same time Mr. Morse announced 
the resignation effective December 1 of 
Dr. Luis Alvarado, Assistant Director- 
General since 1949. Dr. Alvarado is return- 
ing to the diplomatic service of Peru with 
the rank of Ambassador. 


ILO Publishes Annual Statistical Year Book 


The annual compendium of labour statis- 
tics giving world-wide information on 
labour and social conditions was issued 
last month by the International Labour 
Office. 

The Year Book of Labour Statistics 1958 
presents, in its 627 pages, the data that are 
available from some 120 countries and 
territories on the total and economically 
active population, employment, unemploy- 
ment, hours of work, wages and labour 
income, consumer price indexes and retail 
prices, family living studies, social security, 
industrial injuries, industrial disputes and 
migration. 

For key series reflecting current trends, 
monthly data are shown up to June 1958 
inclusive. In addition, an appendix pre- 
sents, for the convenience of users, annual 
index numbers of industrial production and 


wholesale prices, together with exchange 
rates for a large number of countries. 

The compendium is available in three 
languages, English, French and Spanish, 
and is compiled from official statistics 
supplied to the International Labour Organ- 
ization by member governments. 

It is a reference source designed to fill 
the needs. of administrators, employers and 
trade unions, as well as students of labour 
and social affairs. The Year Book has been 
found to be of value to the general public, 
and is regarded as a best-seller among 
ILO publications. 

Among interesting facts revealed by the 
Year Book is that percentagewise more men 
65 years of age and over continue to go 
to work in the United States than in France, 
Germany, Italy and the United Kingdom. 


Guinea Becomes 80th Member of ILO 


Guinea has become a member of the 
International Labour Organization. 

The country has accepted the obligations 
in the Constitution of the ILO; such a 
declaration is the only formality which has 
to be complied with by member countries 
of the United Nations to become members 


of the ILO. The Government of the 
Republic of Guinea stated that it will be 
bound by the ILO Conventions whose 
provisions have previously been declared 
by France as applicable to French Guinea. 

Guinea’s declaration means that there 
are now 80 member countries of the ILO. 


Ratification by Israel during January of two ILO conventions brings to 1,871 the 
number now registered by the organization. The two conventions, Nos. 95 and 111, 


deal with protection of wages, 
respectively. 
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and discrimination in employment and occupation, 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Montreal’s new Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
owned by the Canadian National Railways 
and operated by Hilton of Canada Limited, 
has established a level. of labour-manage- 
ment co-operation that is a credit to the 
hotel industry of Canada and an example 
to unions and management across \ the 
country of the achievements that are pos- 
sible when joint consultation is used freely 
and intelligently. 

The labour-management committee meets 
monthly, and its membership includes one 
shop steward from each of the hotel’s 25 
departments. Each steward is asked directly 
whether he has any personnel or opera- 
tional problems within his department. 

Heading the list of top management 
figures responsible for the enlightened 
policies guiding relations between the hotel 
and its employees is Donald M. Mumford, 
Vice-President of Hilton of Canada and 
General Manager of The Queen Elizabeth. 

Three other key personalities directly 
concerned with the conduct and welfare 
of the 1,300-man staff, and the efficient 
operation of the hotel itself, are Reginald 
K. Groome, Director of Personnel; Gaston 
A. Ramat, international representative of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Bartenders International Union; and Ar- 
mand Marion, President of Local 382 of 
the Union. 

In the unanimous opinion of these four 
men, the initial success of the new hotel, 
and the great confidence they have in its 
future, are the product of the mutual 
goodwill and trust shared by labour and 
management. 


* * * 


To mark the first year of successful joint 
consultation through its labour-management 
committee, the Vancouver Iron and En- 
gineering Works recently sponsored a 
“family night open house” for employees, 
their wives and families. 

More than 600 guests arrived and were 
greeted at the plant’s main gate by a wel- 
coming committee. The ladies all received 
corsages, and the children a variety of 
surprises. 

Main event on the evening’s program 
was a tour of the plant conducted by com- 
pany foremen, each of whom explained 


the operations performed in his particular 
department. The presence of a skeleton 
night crew added the proper touch of 
realism. 

At each stop the visitors showed a lively 
curiosity and kept their guides busy answer- 
ing questions on boiler shops, penstocks, 
pressure vessels, turbines, power shovels 
and other assorted paraphernalia on the 
premises. Refreshments were served at the 
end of the tour. 

Remarked labour-management committee 
co-chairman Gerry Kay, who is a machin- 
ist at the works: “The ‘open house’ left no 
doubt in our minds about the keen interest 
taken by our wives and children in their 
bread-winners’ place in the company pic- 
ture.” 

Bargaining agents for employees of the 
Vancouver Iron and Engineering Works are 
the International Association of Machinists 
and the United Steelworkers of America. 

Success of the recent “open house” held 
at the plant of the Whyte Packing Company 
Limited in Stratford, Ont., was reflected in 
the mobility problem created by the 1,700 
persons attending. 

According to J. S. Whyte, General Man- 
ager, the attendance was three times as 
large as anticipated. Employees of the 
plant, members of the United Packing 
House Workers of America, total approx- 
imately 250. The remainder of the more 
than 1,400 visitors consisted of families 
and friends interested in seeing the com- 
pany’s operations. 

Highlight of the event was a plant tour 
which started in the slaughter room and 
ended with a surprise party in the gaily- 
decorated shipping room, where the guests 
were treated to a buffet style meal of 
luncheon meats processed by the company. 

Each employee of the plant received a 
printed invitation to the “open house”; 
every lady attending was presented with a 
corsage at the door; and prizes were 
awarded during the evening to the winners 
of a variety of events. 

Dorothy Anderson and Cliff Scott, two 
union members of the “open house” party 
committee, reported that many of the em- 
ployees helped to arrange displays and 
prepared the luncheon on their own time. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encountered and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
ms. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during December, and 
issued five certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered three representation 
votes, and granted one request under Sec- 
tion 61 (2) of the Act for review of an 
earlier decision. During the month the 
Board received 14 applications for certifi- 
cation and allowed the withdrawal of two 
applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, on behalf of a unit of yardmasters 
employed by The New York Central Rail- 
road Company, Northern District, on its 
Canada Southern Division. The Railroad 
Yardmasters of North America, Inc., inter- 
vened (L.G., Dec. 1958, p. 1398). 


2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Husband 
Transport Limited, operating in and out 
of the city of Montreal (L.G., Dec. 1958, 
p. 1398). 

3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen , and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of drivers, Helpers, and 
warehousemen employed by The Adley 
Express Company, operating in and out of 
the city of Montreal (L.G., Nov. 1958, 
Det 28502 

4. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of Film Editing Department em- 
ployees of the Western Ontario Broadcast- 
ing Co. Ltd, employed at CKLW-TV, 
Windsor, Ont. (L.G., Dec. 1958, p. 1399). 

5. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local No. 880, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of drivers, mechanics’ 
helpers, and labourers employed by Cham- 
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pion Freight Lines, Limited, operating in 
and out of Leamington, Ont. (L.G., Jan., 
p. 49). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, applicant, Bicroft Uran- 
ium Mines Limited, Bancroft, Ont., respond- 
ent, and United Steelworkers of America, 
intervener (L.G., Dec. 1958, p. 1399). 
The Board directed that the names of both 
the applicant and intervener be placed on 
the ballot (Returning Officer: A. B. Whit- 
field). 


2. Longshoremen’s Protective Union, 
applicant, The Newfoundland-Great Lakes 
Steamships Limited, Botwood, Nfld., re- 
spondent, and Transport and General 
Workers Union, Local 1050, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
intervener (L.G., Dec. 1958, p. 1399). The 
Board directed that the names of both the 
applicant and intervener be placed on the 
ballot (Returning Officer: W. L. Taylor). 


3. Syndicate of Employees of Nordair, 
applicant and intervener, International 
Association of Machinists, applicant and 
intervener, and Nordair Ltd., respondent 
(L.G., Dec. 1958, p. 1399 and Jan., p. 49). 
The Board directed that the names of 
both applicants be placed on the ballot 
(Returning Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Request Granted for Review under Sec. 61 (2) 


Canadian Air Line Dispatchers Associa- 
tion, applicant, Pan American World Air- 
ways Inc., Gander, Nfid., respondent, and 
the Allied Aviation Service Company of 
Newfoundland, Limited, Gander, Nfid., 
respondent (L.G., Jan., p. 50). The Board 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, involving the administrative serv- 


ices of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 


issued a new certificate certifying the appli- 
cant to be the bargaining agent for a unit 
of flight dispatchers and assistant flight 
dispatchers employed by the Allied Avia- 
tion Service Company of Newfoundland, 
Limited, at Gander, Nfld. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of drivers employed by 
Vancouver-Alberta Freight Lines Limited, 


Vancouver (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 
2. United Packinghouse Workers, of 


America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, em- 
ployed at its grain elevator and mill at 
Humberstone, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 


3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of John Beardall, 
operating Radio Station CFCO, Chatham, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 


4. Association of Aircraft, Electrical and 
Radio Technicians, on behalf of a unit of 
electrical mechanics and electronics tech- 
nicians employed by Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines Limited, at Vancouver (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

5. National Harbours Board Elevator 
Group, Prescott, Ont., Civil Service Asso- 
ciation of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of regular and casual prevailing rates em- 
ployees of the National Harbours Board at 
its Prescott, Ont., elevator (Investigating 
Officer: G. A. Lane) (see applications 
withdrawn, below). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and, international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two. or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below utider two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of two officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; three officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; three 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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6. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Canadian 
Arsenals Limited, employed at its Gun 
Ammunition Division, Lindsay, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

7. Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ 
Union, Local 106, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of drivers, warehousemen and help- 
ers employed by the Montreal Ottawa 
Express Limited, Montreal (Investigating 
Officer: Remi Duquette). 

8. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent) on behalf of a unit 
of electrical department employees of the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, employed in its 
Terminal Elevator Division at Fort William 
and Port Arthur, Ont. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: J. 5. Gunn). 

9. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent) on behalf of a unit 
of electrical department employees at the 
Port Arthur, Ont., grain elevator of Eastern 
Terminal Elevator Company Limited (In- 
vestigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

10. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent) on behalf of a unit 
of electrical department employees at the 
Port Arthur, Ont., grain elevators of the 
Manitoba Pool Elevators (Investigating 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

11. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent) on behalf of a unit 


of electrical department employees at the 
Port Arthur, Ont., grain elevator of the 
McCabe Grain Company Limited (Investi- 
gating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


12. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent) on behalf of a unit 
of electrical department employees at the 
Port Arthur, Ont., grain elevator of the 
United Grain Growers Limited (Investigat- 
ing Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

13. Quebec Express, Luggage, Baggage 
Checkers’ and Receiving Clerks’ Associa- 
tion, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Albert G. Baker, Ltd., Quebec (Investigat- 
ing Officer: C. E. Poirier). ° 

14. Quebec Express, Luggage, Baggage 
Checkers’ and Receiving Clerks’ Associa- 
tion, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Quebec Terminals Limited, Quebec (Inves- 
tigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. National Harbours Board Elevator 
Group, Civil Service Association of Canada, 
applicant, and National Harbours Board, 
respondent (Prescott Elevator) (L.G., Jan., 
p. 49). The application was later resub- 
mitted (see applications received, above). 

2. Syndicate of Employees of Station 
CHRS, applicant, and  Radio-Iberville 
Limitée, St. Jean, Que., respondent (L.G., 
Jan., p. 49). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During December, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Trans-Canada Air Lines and Canadian 
Air Line Despatchers’ Association (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

2. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Victoria, and General Teamsters’ Union, 
Local 885 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

3. East-West Transport Limited (Burnaby 
B.C. terminal) and Line Drivers, Ware- 
housemen, Pickup Men and Dockmen’s 


Union, Local 605 (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Vancouver Barge Transportation Lim- 
ited and National Association of Marine 
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Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., Jan., p. 53). 

2. Eastern Canadian Greyhound Lines 
Limited, Windsor, and Division 1415, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough) (L.G., Jan., p. 54). 

3. British Columbia. Towboat Owners’ 
Association and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) 
(CLiG® Dec 1958spwas99) 2 

4. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Winnipeg terminal, and Local 979, General 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) 
(E.GeeDecmlS ss pal sooe 

(Continued on page 177) 


LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Courts of three provinces deal with questions concerning obligation of 
municipality to bargain collectively with its employees, claims of an expelled 
union member, and right of trade union fo institute prosecution in its own name 


In Prince Edward Island the Supreme 
Court (in appeal) held, in a case involving 
the Town of Summerside and its employees, 
that the special Act of incorporation and 
by-laws under it gave the Town exclusive 
unilateral power to deal with wages, hirings 
and dismissals, and in these respects it was 
not obliged to bargain collectively with its 
employees, but that the Trade Union Act 
obliges it to bargain on other matters. 

The Supreme Court of British Columbia 
dismissed the action of a former union 
manager who claimed that he had been 
wrongfully expelled from the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

In New Brunswick, the Supreme Court in 
certiorari proceedings held that the Labour 
Relations Act does not confer on a trade 
union the right to prosecute and quashed 
the consent to prosecute granted to the 
union by the Labour Relations Board. 


Supreme Court of Prince Edward Island. . . 
...rules municipality can be required to bargain 
with respect to conditions of work but not wages 


On July 25, 1958, the Supreme Court of 
Prince Edward Island (in appeal) modified 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Tweedy of 
the Supreme Court, who dismissed an 
action for mandamus to compel the Town 
of Summerside to engage in collective bar- 
gaining (L.G. 1956, p. 296). The Court 
ruled that although under the special Act 
of incorporation of the Town of Summer- 
side the town council had exclusive uni- 
lateral power to deal with wages, salaries, 
appointments or hirings and dismissals of 
its employees, and in these respects it was 
not obliged to bargain collectively, the col- 
lective bargaining provisions of the P.E.I. 
Trade Union Act would apply to other 
relevant matters, such as hours of work, 
holidays, safety precautions, conditions of 
work and marginal benefits. 

Also the Court ruled that the P.E.TI. 
Trade Union Act must be construed as 
having removed any taint of civil disability 
or illegality from trade unions under the 
common law doctrine of restraint of trade. 


Briefly, the circumstances of the dispute 
were as follows. Local 1432 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
was certified bargaining agent of the em- 
ployees of the electric light and power 
department of the Town of Summerside. 
When the union requested the town to 
bargain collectively, it refused to do so. 
In January 1955, the union applied to the 
Supreme Court of Prince Edward Island 
for an order compelling the Town of 
Summerside to comply with the provisions 
of Section 3 of the Trade Union Act, and 
to bargain collectively. In November 1955, 
Mr. Mr. Justice Tweedy ruled that because 
of its special Act of incorporation, the 
Town of Summerside and its employees 
are not subject to the Trade Union Act. 
However, he did not accept as valid a con- 
tention that trade unions are illegal in 
Prince Edward Island. This judgment was 
appealed by the union. 


The judgment of the appeal court was 
rendered by Chief Justice Campbell. He 
summarided the objections in point of law 
which occupied the attention of both 
Courts as, first, that the Trade Union Act 
of Prince Edward Island is ineffective to 
legalize trade union activities in the prov- 
ince; and second, even if the Trade Union 
Act has made trade unions. lawful, its 
provisions, being general, cannot be con- 
strued to repeal or derogate from the more 
special provisions of the Town of Summer- 
side Act, and by-laws respecting the terms 
of employment of its officers and em- 
ployers. 

Dealing with the second objection first, 
Chief Justice Campbell noted that the pro- 
visions of the Act of incorporation and of 
the by-laws respecting terms of employ- 
ment of persons employed by the town 


This section, prepared by the Legislative 
Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial 
legislatures, regulations under these laws, 
and selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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council are more special and particular 
than the provisions of the Trade Union Act 
respecting collective bargaining. 

The union did not dispute the maxim 
that a general Act could not, by mere 
implication, repeal or derogate from a more 
special enactment in application to par- 
ticular cases. However, the union pre- 
sented several arguments to show that the 
dispute might be resolved in favour of the 
union without doing violence to the maxim. 

In the first place, the union argued that 
the town’s electric light and power em- 
ployees are not officers of the town, but 
contractual employees. The Court thought 
that so far as the incorporation Act and 
by-laws are concerned, the persons involved 
are somewhere between those technically 
known as officers and those who may be 
regarded as employed by contract. They 
might aptly be termed “appointees”. The 
Court agreed with the trial judge that the 
town’s special powers with respect to hir- 
ing and dismissing its appointees, and to 
determining their remuneration, must pre- 
vail over the more general provisions of 
the Trade Union Act respecting collective 
bargaining. 

Further, the union argued that the pro- 
visions of the Trade. Union Act do not 
repeal or derogate from the provisions of 
the respondent town’s incorporation and 
by-laws, but rather supplement them and 
provide a formula whereby their object and 
purpose. may be more effectively and surely 
attained. The Court agreed that with the 
exception of the specific powers conferred 
on the town council by the incorporation 
Act to appoint, dismiss and fix the remun- 
eration of its appointees, the principles of 
collective bargaining are not repugnant or 
antagonistic to the provisions of the town’s 
Act and by-laws; therefore, the two may 
co-exist and supplement each other. Not- 
withstanding the town’s special powers, 
there may still remain a broad field for 
collective bargaining on such topics as 
hours of labour, holidays, safety precau- 
tions, conditions of work and marginal 
benefits. Then Chief Justice Campbell 
added: 

There is, in my opinion, no incongruity in 
the town’s possessing absolute discretion in the 
hiring, remuneration and dismissal of its 
appointees, and yet being subject to the collec- 
tive bargaining provisions of the Trade Union 
Act on other topics. I would accordingly 


modify the opinion and decision of the learned 
Judge below to that extent. 


After having decided one aspect of the 
dispute, the Court dealt with the other 
objection, namely, that the Trade Union 
Act of Prince Edward Island is ineffective 
to legalize trade union activities in the 
province. 
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The union, and the Attorney-General of 
the province, who was allowed to intervene 
in this part of the dispute, contended that 
the Trade Union Act is effective to legalize 
trade unions and collective bargaining in 
the province. 

Counsel for the town of Summerside, 
opposing this contention, submitted the 
following arguments. 

Prince Edward Island, as an English 
colony, was granted a separate Legislature 
in 1769. The Island implicitly adopted the 
common law and applicable portions of the 
body of statute law of England as they 
then stood. Among the basic laws so 
adopted was the principle that covenants 
and agreements in restraint of trade are 
illegal. Trade unions were, at that time, 
illegal in England, as being in restraint of 
trade and against public policy. Similarly, 
they became illegal in Prince Edward 
Island, and remained so unless and until 
the taint of illegality was removed by effec- 
tive legislation. 

Counsel further argued that as the Eng- 
lish legislation of the 19th century was not 
applicable in Prince Edward Island, there- 
fore only provincial trade union enactments 
could legalize trade unions and their activi- 
ties within the province. But the Prince 
Edward Island Trade Union Act (as those 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Mani- 
toba) does not declare that the purposes 
of a trade union are not unlawful by 
reason only that they are in restraint of 
trade, and does not specifically provide for 
the lawful operation of trade unions or 
collective bargaining. Consequently, trade 
union activities in Prince Edward Island are 
illegal. 

The Court did not accept this submission. 
It is perhaps unfortunate, Chief Justice 
Campbell said, that the Legislature of 
Prince Edward Island did not clarify the 
situation by enacting the carefully con- 
sidered and widely accepted formula for 
the legalization of labour union activities; 
yet, in his opinion, the Trade Union Act 
must be construed to have intended the 
removal of the restraint of civil illegality 
which affected unions’ activities prior to the 
enactment of provincial legislation. 

Sections 2 and 3 (1) of the Act provide: 


2. Employees may form themselves into a 
trade union and join the same when formed. 

3. (1) Employees may bargain collectively 
with their employer or employers and members 
of a trade union may conduct such bargaining 
through the trade union and through the duly 
chosen officers of such trade union. 


These provisions would be inconsistent 
with an intention that trade unions and 
their activities should continue to be unlaw- 
ful. Consequently, the Court held that the 


Trade Union Act of Prince Edward Island 
legalized trade union activities in the 
province. 

The Court modified Mr. Justice Tweedy’s 
decision to the extent that the town’s 
objections do not preclude the union from 
obtaining, in proper circumstances, an order 
of mandamus requiring the town to recog- 
nize and bargain collectively with the union 
with respect to the terms and conditions of 
employment of the electric light and power 
employees who are the members of the 
union or with respect to other relevant 
matters, excepting appointments or hirings, 
remunerations, and dismissals, which are 
reserved to the town council of Summerside 
by virtue of its Act of incorporation and 
by-laws passed thereunder. International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 
Union No. 1432 v. Town of Summerside 
and Attorney-General of Prince Edward 
Island (1958) 15 DLR (2d) Part 1, p. 26. 


Supreme Court of British Columbia. . . 


...tules that official was legally expelled by 
his union for working in interest of communism 


On April 14, 1958, Mr. Justice Wilson 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
dismissed an action brought by an expelled 
union manager against certain members 
of the union. The Court held that the 
union manager, charged with fostering 
communist interests in his union’s work, 
was legally expelled. Also the Court held 
that Section 3 of the B.C. Labour Relations 
Act asserts, as against his employer, an 
employee’s right to belong to a union but 
it does not impose on unions the duty of 
accepting qualified workmen as members. 

Mr. Justice Wilson in his reasons for 
judgment related the following circum- 
stances of the dispute. 

Gee, the plaintiff, has been for some 30 
years an electrician, and for over 20 of 
those years a member of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. From 
April 1947 until January 14, 1955, he was 
business manager of Local 213, a Van- 
couver branch of that union. 

On January 14, 1955, he was suspended 
from his position as business manager of 
Local 213 by Alfred Terry, a representative 
of the international president of the union, 
which has its headquarters in Washington, 
and on April 7, 1955, he was expelled from 
membership in the union. 

Before becoming business manager of the 
union, Gee had worked for the B.C. Elec- 
tric Railway Company as a lineman. After 
his expulsion from the union he was not 
able to resume his former employment 
because the Company had a contract with 


Local 213 forbidding the employment of 
linemen who were not members of the 
local. 

Gee brought an action against certain 
members of the union claiming that he was 
wrongfully and illegally expelled and asking 
for damages; also he asked for declaration 
that he was a union member in good 
standing and for an injunction restraining 
the defendant members of the union from 
interfering with his rights as a member 
of the union. 

Gee was a communist, a member of the 
Labor-Progressive party. When in 1947 he 
became business agent of Local 213 he 
agreed to abjure membership in that party. 
Apparently he maintained his loyalty to 
communism and his supposed communist 
sympathies remained a matter of comment 
and criticism. 

In November 1954, Raymond, the inter- 
national vice-president of the union for 
Canada, in the ordinary course of his 
duties, visited Vancouver. In a private 
interview with Gee he told Gee that he 
thought he should discharge one Wilson, 
an assistant business manager under Gee 
and a communist; but Gee refused to do so. 
Previously, the situation of Local 213 and 
the position of Gee were discussed at the 
union’s convention held at Chicago in 1954. 
After his return from the convention, 
Waplington, President of Local 213 com- 
menced to draw a set of charges against 
Gee. 

Before these charges were preferred, 
Alfred Terry arrived in Vancouver armed 
with powers given by the international 
president of the union to investigate the 
affairs of Local 213. In January 1955, 
Terry conducted his investigation and asked 
Gee to discharge Wilson, and Gee refused. 
He further asked Gee for some information 
as to former affiliation of members of 
Local 213, apparently with a view to dis- 
covering whether or not they were com- 
munists. Gee said that he could not furnish 
the information and that he would not if 
he could; that it was none of his business. 

On January 14, 1955, the executive 
board of Local 213 met in Gee’s office. 
Terry repeated his requests that Gee dis- 
charge Wilson and furnish him with the 
information as to members of the local. 
Gee refused both requests. He was asked 
to leave the room. 

While Gee was out of the room, Wapling- 
ton produced his set of charges against Gee, 
which all members of the executive (with 
one abstention) signed. Gee was given a 
copy of the charges; then Terry called 
Milne, the international president, on the 
telephone, and was authorized to suspend 
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Gee from his employment as_ business 
agent. The meeting made Waplington busi- 
ness manager. The charges were sent to 
Raymond, the Canadian Vice-President in 
Toronto. 

When the charges reached Raymond, he, 
pursuant to the union’s constitution, 
appointed Mr. Naughton as his referee “to 
take testimony and report to him”. 

Mr. Naughton came to Vancouver and 
proceeded to “take testimony”. At the con- 
clusion of the hearings, Naughton reported 
to Raymond, sending him a transcript of 
evidence, and Raymond, on April 7, 1955, 
pursuant to the union’s constitution, expelled 
Gee from the union for life. 

The union’s constitution provides for 
three successive appeals from a decision by 
an international vice-president, such as 
Raymond: first, to the international presi- 
dent; second, to the international executive 
committee; and third, to the next inter- 
national convention. 


Gee appealed unsuccessfully to the inter- 
national president and to the international 
executive committee. He has not pursued 
an appeal to the international convention. 

The international convention is supposed 
to be held each four years; the next was 
supposed to be held three and one-half 
years after Gee was expelled. However, 
at one stage of the union’s history no con- 
vention was held for eleven years. 

Mr. Justice Wilson adopted in this 
respect the ruling of Chief Justice Adam- 
son, in Tunney v. Orchard, (1955) 15 
WWR 49, at p. 59, which was not chal- 
lenged in the Supreme Court of Canada, 
that where the provisions for final appeal 
are unreasonable, impracticable and ineffec- 
tive, failure to take the final appeal pro- 
vided for by a union’s constitution is not 
a bar to court action. He therefore held 
that Gee’s failure to appeal to the inter- 
national convention was not a bar to his 
action. 

Unable to secure employment by reason 
of closed-shop agreements, Gee sued the 
union and certain members thereof for 
wrongful expulsion, alleging, inter alia, 
conspiracy and an improper hearing of the 
charges against him. 

Dismissing the claim of conspiracy, Mr. 
Justice Wilson noted that the plaintiff 
alleged that the charges against him were 
laid as the result of a conspiracy, but not 
that the expulsion was the result of a 
conspiracy. Further, the sequence of events 
relied on by the plaintiff to establish con- 
spiracy could also be open to the inter- 
pretation that each of the union officials 
charged with conspiracy was concerned 
about the situation in Local 213 and pur- 
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sued his constitutional function without 
prior consultation with the other. Finally, 
even if he were convinced that the persons 
named acted in concert pursuant to a plan, 
he would still say that actionable conspiracy 
was not established “because the object of 
the plan, if there was one, was not primarily 
to injure Gee, but to further the legitimate 
interests of the union by the doing of a 
lawful act, the laying of charges against 
the plaintiff.” He further emphasized that 
no damage had been proved to have 
resulted from the conspiracy, if there was 
one, to lay charges. 


Afterwards the Court dealt with the 
claim that the expulsion proceedings were 
conducted in a manner contrary to the rules 
of natural justice, and in particular, inter 
alia, that the plaintiff was denied legal 
counsel and that none of the evidence 
given at the hearing was given under oath. 
These charges related to the hearing before 
Naughton, the referee. 


In dismissing these charges, Mr. Justice 
Wilson noted that Naughton, although he 
conducted a hearing and made a recom- 
mendation, did not make the decision to 
expel Gee; that was done according to the 
union’s constitution by Raymond, the 
international vice-president for Canada. 


With regard to the conduct of the hear- 
ing, the Court held that it was clear from 
such cases as Board of Education v. Rice 
(1911) and Local Government Board v. 
Arlidge (1915) that even a statutory 
tribunal is not required to proceed accord- 
ing to the rules as to procedure and 
evidence as applied in a court of justice. 
The tribunal in the case at bar was a - 
domestic tribunal and, in Mr. Justice Wil- 
son’s opinion, no higher requirement should 
be made for the proceedings before a 
domestic tribunal than before a statutory 
one. What was required was a fair hearing 
where the plaintiff might hear and cross- 
examine the witnesses and meet the charges 
by evidence and by argument. This the 
plaintiff had. 


Also the Court held that it is not a 
defect in a domestic tribunal that the 
accused is not permitted counsel. As to 
the charge that none of the evidence given 
at the hearing was given under oath, Mr. 
Justice Wilson noted that the person who 
conducted the hearing had no power to 
administer an oath. 


Further he expressed the opinion that 
it was not necessary that every member of 
the executive who signed the charges 
against the plaintiff should have personal 
knowledge of all the charges or should be 
convinced in advance of the plaintiff’s guilt. 


It was the expulsion and not the laying 
of charges which caused the plaintiff injury; 
even if charges were laid mala fide so long 
as the ensuing hearing was fair and the 
decision untouched by corruption or bias the 
origin of the charges would be irrelevant. 

As to the claim that Raymond... the 
“judge”... was biased against the plaintiff, 
the Court did not entertain this charge. On 
the contrary, Mr. Justice Wilson was of 
the opinion that Raymond in his previous 
dealings with the plaintiff was only trying 
to give Gee a chance to redeem himself, to 
demonstrate that he was not bound by his 
communist past, and to escape the possi- 
bility of charges being laid against him. 
Consequently Raymond was not disqualified 
by bias and he did not act maliciously. 

The charges against Gee were stated 
with particularity. In each case it was 
alleged that a specific clause of the con- 
stitution was violated and there then fol- 
lowed a statement of the acts alleged to 
have created the violation. The tribunal 
found that the violations were proved. It 
has not been shown that the proceedings 
were conducted in an unlawful manner, 
having in mind the law which applies to 
such proceedings. There was evidence to 
prove the acts on which the charges were 
based; therefore, Mr. Justice Wilson held 
that the Court must accept the tribunal’s 
findings that the charges were proved. 

The most substantial charge against Gee 
was that he had, in contravention of Sec. 8 
of Art. 27 of the union’s constitution, 
worked in the interest of an organization 
or cause which is detrimental to, or opposed 
the IBEW. To support this charge, specific 
incidents were related. Many of these 
incidents were not by themselves of a 
consequential nature; but added together, 
when proved, they would create a pattern 
from which a tribunal might reasonably 
conclude that Gee had, within the union, 
been working for the organization or cause 
of communism. The president of Local 
213 said that the union did not assume 
to punish a man for his political opinions 
so long as he “left them at the union 
door”. What it did object to was a member 
working within the union for an organiza- 
tion or cause detrimental or opposed to the 
union. In the opinion of the Court, the 
tribunal could, the specific charges being 
proved, reasonably conclude that Gee had 
been, within the union, working for the 
cause and organization of communism. 

The next question raised by Mr. Justice 
Wilson was: Is communism a cause “detri- 
mental to or opposed to the union?” The 
union has said that it is. The 1954 conven- 
tion held in Chicago adopted a declaration 


expressing the union’s opposition to dicta- 
torship of any kind; it emphasized that the 
union cause is the cause of human justice, 
human rights and human security; further 
the declaration stated: “We will find and 
expel from our midst any who might 
attempt to destroy, by subversion, all that 
we stand for. This Brotherhood will con- 
tinue to oppose communism, nazism, or 
any other subversive ‘ism’. We will support 
our God, our Nation, our Union.” 

Although this declaration is not a part 
of the constitution, as a declaration of the 
wishes and opinions of the union members 
it should be given some weight, and in Mr. 
Justice Wilson’s opinion a union tribunal 
could not disregard it in interpreting Art. 
27, Sec. 9 of the union’s constitution. 

Since communism is inimical to free 
trade unions, the union tribunal might 
fairly find that when Gee worked, within 
his union, in the interests of communism, 
he was working in the interest of an 
organization or cause detrimental to the 
union. 

Finally, the Court dealt with the signi- 
ficance of Section 3 of the B.C. Labour 
Relations Act regarding the right of an 
employee to belong to a union. 

Section 3 reads as follows: 


3. (1 Every employee has the right to be a 
member of a trade unjon and to participate in 
its lawful activities. 

(2) Every employer has the right to be a 
member of an employers’ organization and to 
participate in its lawful activities. 


In Mr. Justice Wilson’s opinion Section 
3 has only the effect of asserting, as against 
his employer, an employee’s right to belong 
to a union; it cannot be read as imposing 
on unions the duty of accepting qualified 
workmen as members of the union. 

The Court ruled that the plaintiff, Gee, 
was legally expelled from his union and 
dismissed the action with costs. Gee v. 
Freeman et al., 26 WWR, Part 12, p. 546. 


Supreme Court of New Brunswick. . . 


...rules that trade union has no legal entity to 
prosecute under province’s Labour Relations Act 


On February 11, 1958, the Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick, in certiorari 
proceedings, quashed the consent granted 
by the Labour Relations Board to a union 
to prosecute an employer in the union’s 
name for offences committed under the 
New Brunswick Labour Relations Act. 

The Court held that while Section 43 (1) 
of the New Brunswick Labour Relations 
Act rendered both trade unions and em- 
ployers’ organizations liable to prosecution 
in their respective names, it did not confer 
on them legal personality to prosecute for 
offences committed under the Act. 
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The judgment of the Court was ren- 
dered by Mr. Justice Ritchie, who also 
related the circumstances of the dispute. 

In July 1957 the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, Moncton Automotive 
Lodge No. 2162, applied to the Labour 
Relations Board for consent to prosecute 
Steeves Motors Limited of Moncton for 
alleged infractions of the Labour Relations 
Act. 


The application to the Board was signed 
on behalf of the union by A. F. Doucet, 
a special representative of the union who 
was authorized to sign by a resolution 
passed at the meeting of Local 2162 held 
in June 1957. The application described 
the alleged offences committed by the com- 
pany, namely, the refusal to continue to 
employ certain employees because they 
were members of a trade union and inter- 
ference with the right of employees to 
union membership contrary to the provi- 
sions of the Labour Relations Act. 

The application was heard by the Board 
on August 30, 1957, and the Board granted 
to the union a consent to institute prosecu- 
tions against the company for the alleged 
offences. 

The Company challenged the Board’s 
decision and in certiorari proceedings 
applied to the Court to have the consent 
to prosecute quashed on the ground that 
the Board erred, inter alia, “in receiving 
an application and granting consent to 
prosecute to the International Association 
of Machinists, Moncton Automotive Lodge, 
No. 2162, a body which is not a legal 
entity for such purpose”. 

The Attorney General of New Brunswick 
intervened on the side of the Board and 
the union. 

The Board and the union contended that: 


(a) because section 45, which provides for 
the manner in which applications to the Board 
by certain applicants may be signed, makes 
no provision for an individual employee sign- 
ing an application, it must be assumed an 
aggrieved employee has no status to apply for 
permission to prosecute and that the legislature 
intended applications in such cases would be 
made by a union; 

(b) the Labour Relations Act should be 
construed liberally, and, on a liberal inter- 
pretation, a prosecution in the name of a union 
is permitted by section 43 (1); and 

(c) the question of the legal entity of the 
union or its status to prosecute cannot arise 
until a prosecution has been commenced and 
should then be tested by way of prohibition. 


Section 45 of the N.B. Labour Relations 
Act reads: 

For the purposes of this Act, an application 
to the Board, or any notice or any collective 


agreement may be signed, if it is made, given 
or entered into 


(a) by an employer who is an individual, 
by the employer himself; 
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(b) by several individuals, who are jointly 
employers, by a majority of the said individuals; 

(c) by a corporation, by one of its author- 
ized managers or by one or more of the 
principal executive officers; 

(d) by a trade union or employers’ organi- 
zation, by the president and secretary or by 
any two officers thereof or by any person 
authorized for such purpose by resolution duly 
passed at a meeting thereof. 


In the opinion of the Court, Section 45 
is a procedural section. The absence of 
any reference to an individual employee 
should not be construed to prevent an 
aggrieved employee from aplying to, and 
obtaining from, the Board permission to 
prosecute his employer for an infraction 
of the Act. 4 

The Court assumed that Lodge No. 2162 
was a voluntary association, an wunincor- 
porated group of persons constituting what 
is known as a trade union which has an 
affiliation of some sort with the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. In the 
absence of express statutory enactment such 
an association or group is not a legal 
entity. 

However, the Board and the union relied 
on Section 43 (1) as giving to the union 
status to prosecute in its own name for 
offences under the Act. Section 43 (1) 
reads: 


A prosecution for an offence under this 
Act may be brought against an employers’ 
organization or a trade union and in the name 
of the organization or union and for the 
purpose of such a prosecution an employers’ 
organization or a trade union shall be deemed 
to be a person, and any act or thing done or 
omitted by an officer or agent of an employers’ 
organization or trade union within the scope 
of his authority to act on behalf of the 
organization or union shall be deemed to be 
an act or thing done or omitted by the em- 
ployers’ organization or trade union. 

Omitting non-applicable words, the rele- 
vant provisions of Section 43 (1) are: 


A prosecution may be brought against...a 
trade union and in the name of the... union 
and for the purpose of such a prosecution... 
a trade union shall be deemed to be a person. 


Counsel for the Board argued that the 
words “in the name of the... union” were 
intended to apply so as to give a union the 
right to prosecute in its own name, in 
effect suggesting the section should be 
read as though the words “by or” were 
inserted between the words “brought” and 
“against”. 

The Court rejected such an interpretation 
of Section 43(1). Mr. Justice Ritchie 
stressed that the cardinal rule for the 
interpretation of statutes is that they should 
be construed according to the intention of 
the legislature that passed them as expressed 
by the words used. If the words of the 
statute are themselves precise and unambi- 
guous, then no more is necessary than to 


expound those words in their ordinary and 
natural sense. In such a case, he said, the 
words themselves alone best declare the 
intention of the law-giver. In his opinion 
it is not necessary, in order to give the 
language of Section 43 (1) sense and mean- 
ing, in the context, to add any words by 
implication. 

Then Mr. Justice Ritchie referred to 
Walterson v. Laundry & Dry Cleaning 
Workers Union and New Method Launder- 
ers Limited (L.G. 1955, p. 565), a case 
which arose when the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Board gave consent to a union to 
prosecute a company for certain offences 
and the Court of Queen’s Bench granted 
the company an order prohibiting the police 
magistrate from proceeding with the hearing 
of the prosecutions. The decision was 
upheld in the Manitoba Court of Appeals. 
In that case Section 46 (1) of the Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act (which follows almost 
precisely the wording of Section 43 (1) of 
the New Brunswick Act) was tested. In 
delivering the judgment of the Manitoba 
Court of Appeal, Chief Justice Adamson 
had said: 

The first and chief submission of the 
respondent is that the Board had no power 
or jurisdiction to make the order. This objec- 
tion is well founded. The appellant union is 
not a legal entity and, as such, may not sue or 
be sued in civil proceedings and may not 
prosecute or be prosecuted in criminal pro- 
ceedings. It has long been established that a 
number of unincorporated individuals cannot 
be a party to judicial proceedings in their 
club, union or association name. The appel- 
lants, however, submit that the Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act recognizes and gives 
trade unions power and legal status to do 
anything under the Act that may be done by 
an individual. The only provision in that Act 
giving a trade union status in the Courts is 
S. 46, which is in part as follows: 

“46 (1) A prosecution for an offence under 
this Act may be brought against an employers’ 
organization or a trade union and in the name 
of the organization or union, and for the 


purpose of such a prosecution a trade union 
or an employers’ organization shall be deemed 
to be a person.” 

This specific provision as to when a trade 
union may be a party in legal proceedings 
negates the submission that the intentjon of 
the Act was to make trade unions legal entities 
for all purposes within the purview of the Act. 

It seems to me that to hold by implication 
that the Act gives trade unions the legal status 
to carry on prosecutions would be directly 
contrary to the basic purpose of the Act. 
The fact that special consent to prosecute 
under the Act is required indicates that the 
purpose and intention of the Act is not to 
promote litigation but to encourage concilia- 
tion and settlement of labour disputes. Based 
on considerations of public policy, and on the 
purpose of the Act, third parties who have no 
direct interest in the subject-matter of the 
litigation should not be permitted to promote 
litigation. It follows that the consent required 
by Section 47 (1) of the Act should be to the 
aggrieved person and not to some third person. 

I therefore hold that the consent to prose- 
cute which the Board may give under Section 
47 (1) must be a consent to a legal entity, 
that is, an jndividual or individuals in their 
Own names or an incorporated body. The only 
exceptions to that is as provided in Section 
46 (1). 

Mr. Justice Ritchie, agreeing with the 
views expressed by Chief Justice Adamson 
in the Walterson case, was of the opinion 
that the meaning of Section 43 (1) of the 
New Brunswick Labour Relations Act. was 
plain. From it one can only assume, he 
said, that while the legislature intended to 
render both trade unions and employers’ 
organizations liable to prosecution, it did 
not intend to confer on them a right to 
prosecute for offences under the Act. 

The ruling of the Court was that the 
consent to prosecute granted to the union 
by the Labour Relations Board on August 
30, 1957 should be quashed. Regina v. 
New Brunswick Labour Relations Board ex 
parte Steeves Metors Ltd. and A.-G. for 
New Brunswick, CCH Canadian Labour 
Law Reports, Para. 15,201. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 
Unemployment insurance regulations for fishermen amended. Ontario adopts CSA 
Code for gas-burning appliances and equipment, and lays down safety requirements 
for gas service lines. New Brunswick amends scope of Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Amendments to the special insurance 
regulations for fishermen simplified the 
procedure for determining and allocating 
the net earnings of self-employed fishermen 
for contribution purposes and set out a 
method of determining which fishermen 
are engaged in a labour dispute. 

Recent regulations of the Ontario Fuel 
Board adopted the CSA installation code 
for gas-burning appliances and equipment, 


and the standards adopted by the Canadian 
Gas Association for gas transmission and 
piping systems, and laid down safety 
requirements for gas service lines. 

In Nova Scotia, plumbing and steam- 
fitting were declared apprenticeable trades 
in Halifax County. 


The scope of the collective liability sec- 
tion of the New Brunswick Workmen’s 
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Compensation Act was amended, with 
extension of coverage in some cases. 

Other regulations deal with overtime 
and vacation credits of federal prevailing 
rate employees and licensing of driver 
training schools in Alberta. 


FEDERAL 
Financial Administration Act 


Amendments to the prevailing rate em- 
ployees general regulations (L.G., Feb. 
1958, p. 187) respecting overtime and 
vacation credits went into force January 1. 

One amendment (T.B. 530302 and T.B. 
539870 gazetted December 10) changed the 
definition of overtime, with the result that 
an employee who has only one day of 
rest in his work week must now be paid 
double time, instead of time and one-half, 
if he works on that day. 

As before, time and one-half is again 
payable for time worked in excess of the 
regular hours and for time worked on a 
first day of rest if the employee is on a 
five-day week. An employee who works on 
a second day of rest is entitled to double 
time as previously. 

A second amendment (T.B. 541265 
gazetted December 24) was designed to 
bring the provisions respecting vacation 
credits into conformity with those of the 
Annual Vacations Act, which provides for 
one week’s vacation after a year’s service 
and two weeks after the second year for 
employees in industries under federal 
labour jurisdiction (L.G., Oct. 1958, p. 
1159). 

During the first 12 months of service, 
vacation credits will continue to accrue at 
the same rate as before, one-twelfth the 
number of hours in the standard work week, 
which gives a prevailing rate employee a 
week’s vacation after a year’s continuous 
service. 

The new regulations provide that, after 
the first year, the rate of accrual will be 
one-sixth the number of hours in the 
standard work week until the completion 
of 15 years’ service, provided the employee 
has completed two years of continuous 
employment. This means that an employee 
will be entitled to a two-week vacation 
after two years’ service. However, if an 
employee fails to complete two years’ em- 
ployment, vacation credits will be calculated 
on the basis of one-twelfth the number of 
hours in his regular work week. 


Previously, the rate of accrual was one- 
eighth after the first 12 months and one- 
sixth after the second 12-month period. 
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Unemployment Insurance Act 


Amendments to the Unemployment In- 
surance Regulations simplifying the special 
rules for commercial fishermen, effective 
from November 30, were approved by P.C. 
1958-1595 and gazetted on December 10. 


Excluded from the original statute, com- 
mercial fishermen were brought under the 
Act by a 1956 amendment which authorized 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
to make regulations setting up a special 
unemployment insurance scheme for fisher- 
men, including sharesmen and the self- 
employed, (L.G., 1956, pp. 1120, 1568). 

The first special regulations for fishermen 
went into force on April 1, 1957, initiating 
a contribution plan under which the buyer 
of the catch, or, if he is too far distant 
or out of the country, the skipper or head 
fisherman, is deemed to be the employer 
in cases where there is no contract of 
service. Specially marked “fishing stamps” 
were provided for, the regulations also 
prescribing the method of determining and 
allocating a fisherman’s net earnings for 
contribution purposes, including a “table 
of divisors” to determine the net earnings 
from deliveries of cured fish in cases where 
time records were not kept. (L.G. 1957, 
p. 608). 

A later amendment, whicn took effect 
December 1, 1957, enabled fishermen to 
qualify for seasonal benefit on the same 


terms as other insured persons (L.G., Feb. 
1958, p. 188). 

As previously indicated, these regulations 
have now been simplified, the main amend- 
ments being (1) a change in the rule for 
determining the net earnings of self- 
employed fishermen; (2) some adjustments 
in the divisors applicable to sales of cured 
fish; (3) a new method of allocating earn- 
ings of a self-employed fisherman while he 
is on claim for benefit; (4) a special rule 
for determining which fishermen are par- 
ticipating in a labour dispute; (5) elimina- 
tion of the special rule regarding the actual 
employer in the Great Lakes area. 


Net Earnings of Self-Employed Fishermen 


Under the new rule for determining the 
net earnings of a self-employed fisherman— 
the basis for setting benefit rates—a declar- 
ation as to expenses and share arrangement 
is no longer required. After making the 
usual allowance for any portion of the 
catch not caught by the crew, the buyer 
will now make a flat deduction of 25 per 
cent for expenses and divide the remainder 
equally among the members of the crew, 
regardless of their share arrangement. 


Previously, the buyer would deduct the 
actual expenses incurred and the share for 
the boat and would then divide the returns 
according to the share arrangement. If 
there was no declaration, a 30-per-cent 
deduction was made in lieu of expenses 
and the returns were divided equally among 
the crew members, except that the skipper 
received two shares. 


Cured Fish 


In the case of cured fish, net earnings 
are determined and allocated among the 
crew in the same manner as proceeds from 
a fresh catch. The method of calculating 
the number of contribution weeks continues 
to be somewhat more complicated, how- 
ever, one further step again being required. 

When determining the number of con- 
tributions to be credited, the catch actually 
caught by the crew is first divided equally 
among the crew members and the quan- 
tity assigned as each fisherman’s share is 
then divided by the appropriate quantity 
divisor shown in the Table of Divisors. 
This table has now been amended, the 
main change being that cod oil and cod 
livers are now subject to divisors in the 
same way as cured fish. 


Allocating Earnings While on Claim 


Where a claimant is self-employed and 
the catch is fresh, his earnings (his share 
of the gross returns of a catch minus 25 
per cent of the gross returns) will now be 
allocated equally to the calendar weeks in 
which he worked to obtain the earnings, 
instead of being limited to the week in 
which the catch was delivered. Earnings 
from a cured catch will continue to be 
allocated to the week in which the catch 
is delivered, however. 


Labour Disputes 


Another amendment has the effect of 
putting fishermen on the same basis as 
other workmen in the event of a labour 
dispute that takes the form of a price 
dispute. 

The new regulations specify that a labour 
dispute includes, in relation to fishermen, 
a price dispute. Under the Act, a claimant 
is not eligible for benefit during a strike 
or lock-out unless he proves that he is not 
participating in, financing, or directly inter- 
ested in the labour dispute. Before the new 
regulations went into force there was no 
specific rule for determining which fisher- 
men were participating in a labour dispute. 
The majority of fishermen are  self- 
employed, and those who are not, especially 
the West Coast fishermen, are usually hired 
through the union. The situation was 
further complicated by the fact that price 


disputes usually occur before the seasons 
open and fishermen are not usually assigned 
in advance, making it impossible to ascer- 
tain which fishermen did not report for 
work. 


Under the new regulations, a fisherman 
will not be eligible for benefit when he 
becomes unemployed through a labour dis- 
pute that takes the form of a price dispute 
if he has a current fishing licence, or 
one for the previous season, for the type 
of fish about which the dispute occurred. 
However, if he proves that he has been 
employed in some other occupation for at 
least six weeks immediately preceding the 
stoppage, he is eligible for the same benefits 
as other insured persons. 


A final amendment removed Great Lakes 
fishing skippers from the designation of 
employer, a position filled elsewhere in 
Canada by the buyer of the catch. This 
means that the skipper of a Great Lakes 
fishing vessel may now be insured himself. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Vehicles 
and Highway Traffic Act setting out licens- 
ing requirements for operators of private 
driver-training schools and for driver 
instructors were gazetted on December 15 
as Alta. Reg. 346/58. 

The regulations 
authority of a 


were issued under 
1958 amendment which 
empowers the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Highways, to make regulations 
governing the licensing and operation of 
driver-training schools. 


Any private driver-training school oper- 
ated for compensation, except a school or 
program under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Education or the University 
of Alberta, is subject to the new regula- 
tions, which also cover persons giving 
instruction in driving schools or receiving 
training as driver instructors. 

The regulations prohibit any person from 
operating a driver-training school or acting 
as instructor without a licence from the 
Department of Highways. 


Two types of annual licences are pro- 
vided for, one a licence to operate a 
private driver-training school and the other, 
a licence to act as a driver instructor. The 
Department may also issue a temporary 
licence pending investigation of an appli- 
cant. 

As well as furnishing acceptable refer- 
ences and forwarding the prescribed fee, 
an applicant for a private driver-training 
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school licence must file with the Depart- 
ment: (1) a public liability insurance 
policy meeting the requirements of the 
Alberta Insurance Act; (2) a passenger 
hazard endorsement for carrying student 
drivers or observers approved by the 
Superintendent of Insurance; (3) proof that 
protection has been provided under the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act, or 
(4) if required, a separate employer's 
liability policy in the amount prescribed 
by the Department. The regulations further 
provide that each driver-training school 
must file with the Department a $2,500 
bond to guarantee the faithful performance 
of its obligation. 

An applicant for an instructor’s licence 
must be at least 21 years and hold a valid 
Alberta class “A” operator’s licence. He 
is also required to pass an examination set 
by the Motor Vehicle Branch covering 
traffic and financial responsibility laws, safe 
driving practices, operation of motor vehi- 
cles and knowledge of teaching methods, 
techniques and practices. 

The Department may refuse to issue a 
licence or it may suspend, revoke or cancel 
a licence for cause, in which case an 
appeal may be filed with the Driver Review 
Board, which is required to hold an imme- 
diate hearing. 

The regulations also stipulate that every 
school must have approved equipment, use 
only vehicles equipped with adequate dual 
control, and maintain its vehicles in a safe 
mechanical condition. 

Every driver-training school must keep 
such records as may be prescribed, the 
regulations further providing that the 
premises and records are subject to inspec- 
tion by Departmental representatives at 
any time. 

The use of misleading advertising is 
expressly forbidden. 


Nova Scotia Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act 


The Nova Scotia Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, which 
applies only to the trades and in the areas 
designated by the Minister of Labour, was 
declared to apply to the trades of plumber 
and steamfitter in the County of Halifax 
by two orders gazetted on November 26 
and effective January 1. 

As a result, no person under 21 years 
may now be employed in either of these 
trades in Halifax County for longer than 
three months except under a registered 
apprenticeship agreement or except in 
specialized or repetitive work approved by 
the Minister. 
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Earlier orders declared the Act to apply 
to the carpenter trade in the counties of 
Cape Breton, Inverness, Richmond, Vic- 
toria and Halifax and to the motor vehicle 
repair trade in the city of Halifax and 
the town of Dartmouth. 


New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Regulations amending the coverage of 
the collective liability section of the New 
Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Act 
and adding pneumonoconiosis to the sched- 
ule of industrial diseases approved by O.C. 
58-526 and O.C. 58-675 were gazetted 
December 17. 


The schedule patie specific indus- 
tries, occupations and undertakings unless 
a stated number of workmen were usually 
employed has been replaced by a provision 
which states that, with a few exceptions, 
every industry will be excluded from Part 
I of the Act until at least three persons 
are employed. Two other provinces, New- 
foundland and Prince Edward Island, also 
exclude industries employing fewer than 
three persons. 


A few industries are excluded unless at 
least ten, 50 or 500 workers are employed. 
The exceptions are mainly in undertakings 
where the sporadic and transient nature of 
the work makes it difficult to keep accurate 
records. One such exception is the fishing 
industry, which, as before, is excluded 
unless at least 50 workmen are employed 
in an undertaking. Another is air trans- 
port, the minimum number of employees 
now required being 10 instead of 200. 
Hand laundries, previously excluded unless 
they employed 25 persons, are now covered 
if they employ 10 or more workmen. 

As before, boats engaged in extra-provin- 
cial transportation, except vessels owned or 
controlled by the federal or provincial 
government, are not within the scope of 
the collective liability system until at least 
500 workmen are employed. 

In a few cases, the minimum number of 
employees required is higher than formerly. 
To be covered, boats engaged in the coastal 
or river trade must now have 10 instead of 
five employees. Some undertakings em- 
ploying only two workmen, such as small 
sawmills, repair shops, bakeries, etc., will 
no longer be covered. 

The new regulations took effect January 
1, except that employers of any industry 
brought under the Act may apply for cover- 
age from July 1, 1958. 

Another amendment was the deletion of 
the provision excluding members of a 
family under 21 years residing with the 


employer from the definition of workmen. 
A minimum annual assessment of $10 for 
employers was also provided for. 


As previously indicated, pneumonoco- 
niosis was added to the schedule of indus- 
trial diseases, the definition covering all 
related forms of inflammation, irritation or 
infection of the lungs or bronchial tubes, 
including asbestosis, silicosis, berylliosis, 
anthracosis, siderosis, fibrosis, calcicosis 
and baritosis. 

The only form of the disease previously 
compensable in New Brunswick was sili- 
cosis. 


Ontario Fuel Board Act 


The Ontario Fuel Board recently amend- 
ed its’ general regulations and also issued 
new special rules for gas service lines. The 
new provisions were gazetted on December 
6 (O. Reg. 294/58, O. Reg. 296/58 and 
297/58). 


General Requirements 


The amended general regulations adopt, 
with some changes, Section 1 and 2 of the 
new Canadian Standards Association In- 
stallation Code for Gas Burning Appliances 
and Equipment (CSA-B.149-1958) in place 
of the American Standards Association 
Code (Z. 21.30-1954) adopted last year 
(L.G., Jan. 1958, p. 83). Ontario thus 
becomes the second province to adopt this 
new CSA Code, Alberta having adopted it 
last September (L.G., Dec. 1958, p. 1411). 


The code of minimum standards for 
pressure piping adopted by the Canadian 
Gas Association, Section 8 of the American 
Standards Association Code for Pressure 


Piping (ASA _ B.31.1.8-1955), was also 
adopted with some modifications. The 
code is set out in a publication of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
entitled Gas Transmission and Distribution 
Piping Systems. 

The Act provides that no gas utility 
shall knowingly supply gas to an appliance 
unless the appliance, piping, fittings and 
vent comply with the regulations. 


Gas Service Lines 


The special rules for gas service lines 
prohibit any person from installing or 
replacing a gas service line unless it is 
equipped with a service shut-off to stop 
the flow of gas. The shut-off must be 
readily accessible and is to be located out- 
side a building. 

The gas utility is now responsible for 
installing a service shut-off on all existing 
gas service lines supplying non-residential 
buildings. Gas service lines supplying resi- 
dential buildings must also be equipped 
with a shut-off if operated at a pressure 
greater than 1 psig or if the pipe is larger 
in diameter than 14 inches IPS. 


When a gas meter is removed, the gas 
utility must close the service shut-off, or, 
if no such device is installed, cut off the 
flow of gas so as to ensure that no gas 
will enter the building. 


Every gas utility is required to conduct 
a survey of the work needed to be done 
to comply with the new regulations, and 
then to submit a report to the Board, 
together with its plan and schedule for 
completing the work. Each month there- 
after it must submit a progress report. 


NLRB Rules Failure to Pay Union Fine Not Cause for Dismissal 


Under a union shop clause an employee 
may not rightly be fired at the union’s 
request for failure to pay fines imposed 
by the union, the United States National 
Labor Relations Board decided recently. 


In the case in question the employee had 
not paid a fine levied on him by his local 
union for failure to attend meetings. As a 
result he was held to be not in good stand- 
ing, and when he was laid off by the 
employer the local refused him the usual 
withdrawal slip which excuses members 
from paying dues while laid off. When he 
returned to work the union gave him the 


alternative of paying dues for the five 
months for which he had been laid off 
or paying a new “initiation” fee. As he 
paid neither, he was dismissed at the union’s 
request. 


The Board held that the discharge was 
the result of the employee’s failure to pay 
his fine. When the obligation to pay arrears 
of dues depetids on attendance at union 
meetings the Board decided that such a debt 
did not constitute the “periodic dues... 
uniformly required” stipulated by the Taft- 
Hartley Act as the only charge the non- 
payment of which constitutes ground for 
dismissal under a union shop contract. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial and renewal claims for benefit in November number 246,568—29 per cent 
higher than October total but slightly lower than November 1957. Claimants at 
end of November numbered 30 per cent more than month earlier, statistics* show 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
November was 246,568, which was 29 per 
cent higher than the October total of 191,- 
215 but slightly lower than the 249,108 
claims reported for November 1957. 

Initial claims, constituting two-thirds of 
the November total, increased from 110,725 
to 164,223, or by about 50 per cent, during 
the month; but were only 5 per cent above 
November 1957. Renewal claims, at 82,345 
for November, were virtually unchanged 
from October but represented a decline of 
11 per cent from last year’s total of 92,852. 
The relatively greater month-to-month 
increase in initial claims as against renewals 
is usual for this time of year and is asso- 
ciated with the different purpose served 
by the two types of claim, the initial claim 
being the instrument for establishing the 
benefit period. With the decline in the 
employment level at this season of the 
year, claims increase, and where no benefit 
period has been established, an initial claim 
is taken. 

Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on November 28 numbered 419,233. 
This was about 96,000, or 30 per cent, 
higher than the October 31 total of 323,530. 
On November 29, 1957, claimants num- 
bered 403,273. 

Males comprised nine out of every 10 
additional claimants on November 28, 
totalling 311,575 in comparison with 226,- 
527 on October 31—an increase of 85,000. 
Female claimants increased in number by 
10,600, or 10 per cent, during the same 
period. Year-to-year comparisons show a 
decline of some 2,000 in the number of 
male claimants, whereas female claimants 
this month were up 18,000 over last year. 

The current count of claimants includes 
some 4,500 persons who established the 
right to seasonal benefit, effective in the 


*See Tables H-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevaut 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 


week beginning November 30. December 
figures will provide details concerning 
seasonal benefit for the current season. 


Postal claimants comprised 34 per cent 
of the November 28 total, almost unchanged 
from last year but about 4 percentage points 
above October 31, 1958. 


Decisions were recorded on a total of 
202,057 initial and renewal claims during 
November, the proportion entitled to bene- 
fit at 76 per cent being slightly greater 
than for October (74 per cent) but a little 
below last year’s 78 per cent. The qualify- 
ing ratios for initial and renewal claims 


were 64 and 95 per cent, respectively. This — 


ratio is invariably higher for renewal than 
for initial claims, since a renewal claim 
is treated as a revival of an existing claim 
and may be approved without reference to 
an insurance officer. Initial claims require 
proof of fulfilment of the minimum contri- 
bution requirements. The failure rate was 
30 per cent for November, 31 per cent in 
October and 27 per cent in November 1957. 

The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was 262,500 for November, 220,700 
for October and 227,400 for November 
L957. 

November benefit payments at $21,100,- 
000 were 4 per cent higher than the 
$20,300,000 paid out in October and 11 
per cent higher than the $19,000,000 paid 
out during November 1957. 

The average weekly payment was $21.19 
during November, $20.88 for October and 
$20.92 for November last year. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for October show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
4,612,353 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1958. 

At November 30 employers registered 
numbered 312,633, an increase of 1,997 
since October 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During November 1958, investigations 
conducted by enforcement: officers across 
Canada numbered 5,767. Of these, 4,113 
were spot checks of postal and counter 
claims to verify the fulfilment of statutory 
conditions, and 98 were miscellaneous 
investigations. The remaining 1,556 were 


investigations in connection with claimants 
suspected of making false statements to 
obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 184 cases, 
56 against employers and 128 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 1,106.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 

Revenue received in November totalled 
$19,045,678.09 compared with $20,283,- 
200.09 in October and $21,602,141.47 in 
November 1957. Benefits paid in November 
totalled $21,099,485.80 compared with $20,- 
225,925.74 in October and $18,961,516.48 
in November 1957. The balance in the 
fund on November 30 was $641,880,241.89; 
on October 31 it was $643,934,049.60 and 
on November 30, 1957, $887,441,141.23. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1591, November 14, 1958 


Summary of the Main Facts: According 
to the submissions, a collective bargaining 
agreement was entered into between the 
National Association of Master Plumbers 
and Heating Contractors, British Columbia 
Branch (representing about 100 employers), 
and the United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe- 
fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada, Local 170, effective from April 1, 
1956 to March 31, 1958, and to continue 
thereafter from year to year unless three 
months notice in writing was given by 
either party prior to the termination of 
the agreement. 

For some time, the union carried on 
negotiations with the employers’ association 
for an increase in the hourly rate of pay 
but as no settlement could be reached, the 
dispute was referred to a provincial con- 
ciliation officer. As this officer’s recom- 
mendation was not acceptable to the union, 
the latter asked for a supervised strike 
vote, which was taken on April 7, 1958 
and resulted in favour of strike action. 
However, strike action was not taken, 
although it is reported that the threat 
thereof remained. 

Finally, the employers’ association issued 
an ultimatum to the union that, unless 
it accepted the recommendation of the 
provincial conciliation officer, it would 
apply for authority to institute lockout 
procedure. The employers’ association ob- 
tained such authority and, at 4.30 p.m. on 
April 30, 1958, lockout procedure was put 
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into effect by many members of the em- 
ployers’ association and by other plumbing 
and heating contractors who were not 
members of the association but who had 
an agreement with the union. A complete 
stoppage of all plumbing installation ensued 
at projects where lockout action had been 
taken, thereby affecting the employment of 
about 1,000 workers consisting of plumbers, 
pipefitters, steamfitters, welders, riggers, 
apprentices, helpers, etc. 

The claimant and those interested in 
this appeal, who were employed as appren- 
tices by one or the other of the employers 
who put into effect lockout procedure, lost 
their employment as a result of the afore- 
mentioned stoppage of work. 

The claimants filed applications for 
unemployment insurance benefit but were 
disqualified by the insurance officer for 
the duration of the stoppage of work (sec- 
tion 63 of the Act). He based his decision 
on CUB-622. 

The claimants appealed to a board of 
referees, which heard the case in Van- 
couver on June 19, 1958. Those who 
attended the hearing were some of the 
claimants, the Assistant Business Manager 
of Local 170 of the interested union, a 
representative of one of the employers, 
the Regional Claims Officer and the insur- 
ance officer. 

In his testimony before the board, the 
Assistant Business Manager stated that his 
union had no control over the employment 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 
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or non-employment of apprentices; that 
even if the union were on strike the em- 
ployer of an apprentice would have the 
right to continue his employment and that 
the union would offer no objection. The 
board commented that it would, therefore, 
appear from the union’s representative’s 
contention that the only reason the claim- 
ants concerned lost their employment was 
that there was no work to be offered to 


them. f 
The board, after considering all the 
evidence, both written and oral, unani- 


mously held that the claimants had lost 
their employment by reason of a stoppage 
of work due to a labour dispute and were 
subject to disqualification from receipt of 
benefit under section 63 of the Act, inas- 
much as they belonged to a grade or class 
of workers who were directly interested in 
the dispute since their pay was “tied” to 
that of the journeymen and would, there- 
fore, be affected by the outcome of the 
dispute. 

On August 11, 1958, the union appealed 
to the Umpire, mainly on the grounds that 
the apprentices were available for employ- 
ment and prepared to remain in their jobs 
during the period of the lockout; that the 
union had no objection to their doing so 
and would not have prevented them from 
working; that in previous strikes and lock- 
outs apprentices had in fact remained at 
work and the only difference in the present 
case was that no work was available for 
them; that under the union’s constitution 
“apprentices were barred from either voice 
or vote in union meetings”; that not all 
of the apprentices affected by the board 
of referees’ decision are members of the 
union; that the union has no jurisdiction 
over the wages of the apprentices, such 
being governed by the British Columbia 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act and, in the collective agreement 
between the union and the employers, the 
parties merely agree to be bound by the 
provisions of that Act; that it must be 
admitted the wages of the apprentices 
would increase or decrease in accordance 
with the terms of the settlement of the 
lockout but this, however, was a matter 
over which the union had no control and 
which could have no bearing on the out- 
come of the lockout and that, as to the 
question of the apprentices belonging to 
a grade or class of workers “participating 
in the lockout,” it was considered that no 
distinction could be drawn between the 
apprentices concerned in this appeal and 
any other apprentices. 

According to the documents received 
from the Chief, Claims Division, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, on Octo- 
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ber 1, 1958, a resumption of work took 
place at 8.00 am., on September 9, 1958, 
and a new agreement was entered into 
between the said employers’ association and 
the union effective April 1, 1958. Among 
the provisions therein is the following: 
“One cent (1c.) per hour for each hour 
worked by employees covered by this 
agreement must be paid into the Piping 
Industry Apprenticeship Fund as directed 
by the Piping Industry Apprenticeship 
Board.” 

Considerations and Conclusions: The 
labour dispute in decision CUB-622, to 
which the board of referees was referred 
by the insurance officer, ‘was concerned 
with six different questions, viz., increase in 
the hourly rate of pay, vacations with pay, 
supplying of tools, starting and quitting 
time, compulsory check-off of union dues 
and double time on Saturdays. The claim- 
ant in that case also had lost his employ- 
ment because of a strike and was found 
to have participated in the dispute as he 
was present at the meeting of his union 
local when the strike vote was taken and 
did not report for work on the morning 
of the commencement of the strike. 

The present case is different. According 
to the submissions, the claimant lost his 
employment by reason of a lockout and 
there is no evidence of participation either 
by refusing to cross a picket line or by 
any other similar act of participation. 
Moreover, the labour dispute was concerned 
with one question only, namely that of an 
increase in the hourly rate of pay. 

According to the submissions also, the 
wages of the apprentices, which are 
governed by the British Columbia Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 
could not be and in fact were not a matter 
for direct or immediate negotiation between 
the union and the employers’ association 
during the labour dispute as neither party 
had any jurisdiction over such wages. 

It is, therefore, obvious to me that none 
of the apprentices can be said to be 
directly interested in the labour dispute, 
notwithstanding that they may in fact have 
benefited by its outcome in some respect. 
Nor can the apprentices, particularly in 
the absence of any evidence of participation 
or financing by anyone of them, be said 
to belong to the same grade or to the same 
class as the workers who were directly 
interested in the dispute. According to the 
principle established in decision CUB-761, 
“the basis upon which the extension of 
the terms ‘grade’ or ‘class’ must be fixed 
relates not only to the nature of the 
occupation but also to the nature of the 
issue in dispute”. Now, in the present case, 
the nature of the apprentices’ occupation is 


different from that of the journeymen’s and 
the issue, viz., increase in the hourly rate 
of pay, could not, because of lack of 
jurisdiction, be an issue in dispute between 
the union and the employers’ association 
with respect to the apprentices. 

For all the above reasons, the appeal 
of the Association is allowed. 


Decision CUB-1593, November 21, 1958 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant worked as a labourer for Dominion 
Iron and Steel Limited, Sydney, N.S., from 
1942 to February 1, 1958, when he was 
placed on short time because of a shortage 
of work. On February 4, 1958, he filed 
an initial application for benefit and the 
claim was allowed. 

It appears that the greater part of his 
employment with the same employer during 
the period May 1, 1958 to July 2, 1958, 
was on a full-time basis following which 
he was again placed on short time. 

On July 7, 1958, he filed a renewal 
claim for benefit and on the same date 
applied to have it antedated to cover the 
period June 29, 1958, to July 5, 1958, 
inclusive, a total of five working days, 
on the ground that he did not file his claim 
earlier because he expected to be called 
for shift work which, as it turned out, did 
not materialize. 

The insurance officer allowed the claim 
effective July 6, 1958, but did not approve 
the antedate to June 29 1958, because in 
his opinion, the claimant had not shown 
good cause for delay in making his claim 
(sections 46 (3) of the Act and 150 of the 
Unemployment Insurance Regulations). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, stating that he had been working 
short time until some time in May, follow- 
ing which he became employed fulltime 
for two weeks; that during that time he 
enquired from an employee of the local 
office of the Commission whether it was 
necessary for him to report to that office 
every week; that the employee replied in 
the negative and added that, when he 
became unemployed, he should go to the 
said office and renew his claim; that the 
employee did not advise him that, if he 
did not report during the first week he 
was unemployed, he would lose his benefit 
for that week; and that he was not aware 
that a pamphlet was issued to unemployed 
persons outlining their obligations under 
the Act with respect to claiming benefit. 

The claimant attended the hearing of his 
case by a board of referees in Sydney on 
August 19, 1958. The board, by a unani- 
mous decision, disallowed the appeal and in 
so doing noted that the claimant left Syd- 
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ney on Thursday evening (July 3, 1958) 
to visit his uncle at Soldier’s Cove, a dis- 
tance of 46 miles, and did not return until 
Monday (July 7, 1958), when he filed his 
claim. 

On September 12, 1958, Local 1064, 
United Steelworkers of America, of which 
the claimant is a member, appealed to the 
Umpire on the grounds that the claimant 
had worked short time during the period 
June 29 to July 5, 1958; that he had 
reported to the local office at 5.00 p.m. on 
Thursday July 3, 1958, and the office was 
closed; that an employee of that office, 
who was outside the building, had told 
him to come back the following day 
(Friday); that the employee did not inform 
him that if he failed to report by Friday, 
he would lose his benefit for the week in 
question and that, as Thursday had been 
his reporting day when he was on benefit 
previously, he naturally thought that his 
reporting day would be the same as before. 
The official of the Union stated in the 
appeal that the claimant contended also 
that he could not have made a complete 
and actual report of his unemployed days 
in the week ending July 5 until after that 
date, because of the four eight-hour shifts 
which are worked between 5.00 p.m. on 
Friday and 8.00 a.m. on Sunday (the end 
of the working week at the plant for 
payroll purposes). 

Considerations and Conclusions: Accord- 
ing to the established principles of juris- 
prudence, a claimant, in order to show that 
he had “good cause” for delay in applying 
for unemployment insurance benefit, must 
prove that he was prevented from attend- 
ing at the local office to file his claim by 
circumstances over which he had no control 
(CUBs 116 and 395), or that under the 
circumstances existing at the time it was 
reasonable that he should not so attend 
(CUB-1454). 

In the present case, the grounds put 
forward by the claimant or by the Union 
on his behalf as justification for the delay 
in filing his claim for benefit on a date 
earlier than July 7, 1958, do not show 
that, on July 3 or 4, 1958, there was at 
least one circumstance of a compelling 
nature which might reasonably be accepted 
as a valid reason, and not solely as an 
excuse, for not attending at the local office 
during the usual working hours of the 
said office. 

J, therefore, agree with the unanimous 
decision of the board of referees that the 
claimant has failed to show that he had 
good cause for delay in applying for 
benefit and I must consequently dismiss the 
union’s appeal. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during December 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During December the Department of Labour prepared 261 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 233 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown jn the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in December for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited ........ if $1,376,261 .00 
Defence, Production jasper eee ee 84 127,919.00 
Post Office: -2..4q.. cacLteee SERRE eee teen eee 10 110,319.94 
REC IM. PAS Ae. BUI 2h. ects co ee ee cae 1 5,040.00 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it js not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein an dis of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


{a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during December 


During December the sum of $7,039.08 was collected from 14 contractors for 
wage arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required 
by the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has 
been or will be distributed to the 174 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during December 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


The Pas Man: J S Quinn Construction Co Ltd, construction of pumping plant, South 
Saskatchewan River Reclamation project; Leslie Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
main ditches in Pasquila area, Saskatchewan River Reclamation project. near Dunblane 
Sask: McNamara Ltd, processing of concrete aggregate for South Saskatchewan River 
project. near Outlook Sask: Beattie Ramsay Construction Co Ltd, grading, construction 
of street, sewer & water supply & related work, Headquarters Bldgs, South Saskatchewan 
River Dam project. Rosthern Sask: Prefontaine Construction, construction of earthfill 
dam, etc. near Val Marie Sask: Jas Tomchuk Construction Ltd, construction of concrete 
spillway & appurtenant works for West Val Marie dam. near Fort Macleod Alta: 
Steffler Construction Ltd, construction of canal relocation, United Irrigation District. 
near Spring Coulee Alta: G F Tollestrup & Co, construction of reinforced concrete 
highway bridge over main canal, St Mary project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Calgary Alta: Keith Construction (Calgary) Ltd, construction of housing units & 
services. Edmonton Alta: Young Electric Ltd, installation of electrical distribution 
system. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Kingsclear Indian Agency N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, construction of 
water supply system, Kingsclear Indian Reserve; Clumac Construction Ltd, construction 
of sewage disposal system, Woodstock Reserve. Clandeboye Indian Agency Man: Macaw 
& MacDonald Ltd, installation of water supply system, Fort Alexander IRS. Meadow 
Lake Indian Agency Sask: Gall’s Lumber Yard, construction of Indian day school & 
residence, Canoe Lake Reserve. Touchwood Indian Agency Sask: T F Fordon, con- 
struction of residence, Gordon’s IRS; Matheson Bros Ltd, construction of water supply 
system & pumping equipment installation, Muscowequan IRS. Kwawkewlth Indian Agency 
B C: McGinnis Bros, renewal of Assembly Hall floor & associated work, Alert Bay IRS. 
Lytton Indian Agency B C: Broadway Refrigeration & Air Conditioning Co Ltd, installa- 
tion of walk-in cooler & deep freeze unit, St. George’s IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Moncton N B: Weiss Electrical Contracting Co, revisions to existing lighting in 
3 bldgs, RCAF Station. Scoudouc N B: Cossor (Canada) Ltd, installation of transmitting 
facilities for RCN Radio Station, HMCS “Coverdale”, DOT Transmitter Station. Camp 
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Borden Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, erection & finishing prefabricated steel 
garage & outside services; L T Bristow Plumbing & Heating Ltd, additions & alterations 
to heating system, Lecture Training bldg (T-119). Meaford Ont: B & H Metal Industries 
Co Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel for tank hangar bldg. Petawawa Ont: A Janin 
& Co Ltd, construction of QM & Technical Stores bldg & outside services; Louis Markus 
& Son Ltd, construction of tank hangar & outside services; B & H Metal Industries Co 
Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel for tank hangar bldg. Shirley Bay Ont: M &M 
Line Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation of high voltage feeder & distribution 
equipmnt. Churchill Man: Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering services. Rivers Man: 
J Beer Painting & Decorating, interior painting of 4 barrack blocks, CJATC. Cold Lake 
Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of extension to fire hall & standard auxiliary 
power unit bldg, RCAF Station; McNamara Ltd, construction of various bldgs & services 
& POL installation for Air Force refuelling base. Namao Alta: W C Wells Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of various bldgs & services & POL installation for Air Force 
refuelling base. Chilliwack B C: Klassen Construction Ltd, construction of junior ranks 
club, RCEME. near Fort St John B C: The J H McRae Co Ltd, signal’ installation at 
PGE railway Peace River Crossing, Peace River Bridge. 


Building and Maintenance 


Halifax N S: Arthur & Conn Ltd, rewiring & relighting bldg No. 1. Centralia Ont: 
F W Hill & Co, interior painting of 91 PMQ’s. Kingston Ont: McCauley Bros, interior 
painting of Armoury. Picton Ont: Hugh Murray Ltd, construction of extension to 
officers’ mess. Camp Shilo Man: Bluebird Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting 
of 110 PMQ’s.. Winnipeg Man: Oswald Decorating Co, interior painting of barrack 
blocks. Edmonton Alta: Forsyth Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting, 224 Base Workshop. 
Wainwright Alta: Bluebird Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of 15 bldgs; 
Forsyth Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of 20 bldgs. Chilliwack B C: Blanchot Bros, 
interior painting of 96 PMQ’s & 5 bldgs. Vancouver B C: Helge Harvest Painting Co Ltd, 
interior repainting of bldgs 45 & 46 & top floor of bldg 104. Victoria B C: Parfitt Con- 
struction Co Ltd, rehabilitation of swimming pool, Bay St Armoury. 


Department of Defence Production 


Dartmouth N S: Frank & Edward Horne, renewal of exterior wall finish, Administra- 
tion Bldg, RCN Armament Depot. Halifax N S: W A Chaddock & Co Ltd, *installation 
of steam lines, heating system, CVD Jetty; Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, *hard 
surfacing of DND area, HMC Dockyard. Sydney N S: Highland Paving & Construction 
Ltd, surfacing of road, RCAF Station. Brandon Man: G T Smith & Sons Ltd, rewiring 
& relighting north wing of Armoury. Maple Creek Sask: Swift Construction Co Ltd, 
interior redecoration of Armoury. Sea Island B C: Quadra Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of concrete slab base & erection of Armco steel bldg, RCAF Station. Vernon 
Z C: Parker Construction Ltd, installation of storm & water drainage system, Military 

amp. 
National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: The Canada Gunite Co Ltd, consolidation of crib foundation by 
grouting, Pier A-1, Berth 34. Montreal Que: Chas Duranceau Ltd, construction of shed, 
Sections 62-65; Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, electrical installation for Toll Plaza, Jacques 


Cartier Bridge. Prescott Ont: Foresteel Products Ltd, installation of partial dust control 
system, elevator. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Terra Nova National Park Nfld: T H Joyce, *laying concrete blocks, generator 
bldg & workshop bldg. Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: Douglas Bros & Jones 
Ltd, *drilling two 8” wells on Robinson’s Island. Fundy National Park N B: Rodney 
Contractors Ltd, construction of pumphouse & valvehouse for water distribution system. 
Fort Lennox National Historic Park Que: Paul Boucher Ltee, construction of timber pile 
trestle bridge. Quebec Que: Emile Frenette Ltee, construction of board walk at Citadel. 
Point Pelee National Park Ont: S Ward & Son, *supply & installation of heating system, 
Warden’s residence. Banff National Park Alta: Timber Preservers Ltd, construction of 


Judges’ stand, Mount Norquay Ski Jump. Fort Langley B C: Moore Electric, *electrical 
installations in Officers’ Mess bldg. 
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Department of Public Works 


St John’s Nfld: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Bridgewater 
N S: Liverpool Lumber Co Ltd, construction of moorings. Caledonia N S: Raymond 
Downie, construction of post office. Canning N S: Avon Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of post office. Grand Etang N S: R A Douglas Ltd, harbour repairs & improvements. 
Harrigan (MacDonald's Cove) N S: Campbell & Mclsaac, breakwater construction. 
Newellton N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, wharf improvements. North Sydney N S: 
T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, harbour improvements. Pondville N S: H E MacDonald 
& Simon Poirier, breakwater repairs. River John N S: Halverson & Smith Ltd, construc- 
tion of post office. Shelburne N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Wallace 
N S: K J Cochrane, wharf improvements. Boiestown N B: Coronet Paving Ltd, con- 
struction of post office. Campbellton N B to Cross Point Que: Belle Construction Ltee, 
construction of substructure for Interprovincial Bridge. East Florenceville N B: Clumac 
Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Fredericton N B: Atlas 
Construction Co Ltd, paving, drainage & ditching, Science Service Laboratory, UNB 
Campus. Leonardville N B: Diamond, Construction (1955) Ltd, construction of break- 
water. Moncton N B: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of RCMP married quarters. 
Ste Croix N B: John Flood & Sons Ltd, paving & drainage, Customs & Immigration bldg. 
Stuarttown N B: Fundy Contractors Ltd, construction of breakwater. Union Mills N B: 
R E MacCready, timber cribwork, etc, Customs & Immigration bldg. Bagotville Que: 
Alphonse Montminy & Fils Inc, construction of protection wall. Baie Comeau Que: 
Julien & Jacob Inc, repairs to shed on Spur Wharf. Bromptonville Que: Dorilas Grenier 
Ltd, construction of post office. Cap Aux Meules Que: North Shore Construction Co Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Clarenceville Que: Gerard Picard & Douglas Vosburgh, construction of 
wharf. Dunham Que: Marcel Lachapelle, construction of post office. Gaspe Que: Les 
Entreprises BCD Ltee, repairs to Davis Wharf. Grand Anse Que: Ferdinand Germain, 
construction of two wharves. Grenville Que: Major Construction, construction of post 
office. La Malbaie Que: Fortunat Bernard, breakwater extension. Montebello Que: 
Eugene Dufort & Lucien Lavoie, construction of post office. Point au Pic Que: L’Atelier 
Mecanique de la Malbaie Enrg, wharf repairs. Rougemont Que: Lemieux Construction 
Ltd, construction of post office. St Barthlemy Que: Emilien Lafortune, construction of 
post office. Ste Felicite Que: Edmond & Pierre Paul Leclerc, construction of protection 
wall. St Gabriel de Brandon Que: Armand Sicotte & Fils Ltee, construction of wharf. 
St Hubert Que: Lemieux Construction Ltd, construction of post office. Ste Marguerite 
Station Que: Gerald Major, construction of post office. Sherbrooke Que: Albert Morin, 
enlargement of trucking yard, federal bldg. Ville St Georges Que: J O Lambert Inc, 
construction of federal bldg. Alfred Ont: Sinclair Supply Co Ltd, construction of post 
office. Cache Bay Ont: Chisnell-Ganton Ltd, construction of wharf. Callander Ont: 
Farquhar Construction Ltd, construction of post office. Chalk River Ont: R G Reinke 
Sons Ltd, construction of post office. Fort Erie Ont: Guy Violino Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of animal inspection & quarantine bldg for Dept of Agriculture. Goderich Ont: 
Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, construction of catwalk extensions. Macdiarmid Ont: 
Alex Zoldy, wharf construction. Markham Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of post office. Marmora Ont: Colt Contracting Co Ltd, construction of post 
office. Mattawa Ont: Chisnell-Ganton Ltd, construction of wharf. Morinus Ont: Arthur 
Woods, wharf repairs. Nipigon Ont: Croydon Construction Ltd, construction of rubble 
mound training wall. Oshawa Ont: Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, repairs to east 
breakwater. Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, construction of Government 
vehicle garage, Tunney’s Pasture. Parry Sound Ont: Macklaim Construction Co Ltd, 
repairs to approach, Smelter wharf. Penetanguishene Ont: Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, 
repairs to wharf & floats. Petawawa Ont: Louis Markus & Son Ltd, construction of staff 
apartment bldg, Forest Experimental Station. Port Rowan Ont: W A Haggerty Construc- 
tion Ltd, breakwater extension. Southampton Ont: Deroit River Construction Ltd, break- 
water demolition, Chantry Island. Spanish Ont: Hill-Clark-Francis Ltd, construction of 
post office. Toronto Ont: Circle Refrigeration Ltd, installation of cold rooms & related 
equipment, 86 Collier St, for Dept of Agriculture; Tracy Construction Inc, construction 
of runway extension, Toronto Island Airport. Wellesley Ont: L Riehl & Son, construction 
of post office. Windsor Ont: Eastern Construction Co Ltd, alterations & addition to 
federal bldg; W S Fullerton Construction Co Ltd, construction of boat landing, dredging 
& repairs to RCMP bldg; McMillan’s Marine Services, installation of pile clusters & repairs 
to warehouse. Belmont Man: Harold S Box, construction of post office. Boissevain Man: 
Gustaf Verbeke, construction of Quarantine Station. Brandon Man: R E Turner, construc- 
tion of research piggery, Experimental Farm. Miniota Man: F A France Construction 
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Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Minitonas Man: Freiheit Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of post office. Ninette Man: Tompkins & Green, construction of post office. 
uterburne Man: Armand Poirier, construction of post office. Portage la Prairie Man: 
Pearson Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Ste Rose du Lac Man: 
Freiheit Construction Ltd, construction of post office. Selkirk Man: North American 
Bldgs Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Transcona Man: Wyatt Con- 
struction Co Ltd, alterations & additions to post office. Elrose Sask: Rittinger Construction 
Ltd, construction of post office. Moose Jaw Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of RCMP detachment quarters. Spiritwood Sask: Clifton Construction Co, construction 
of post office. Strasbourg Sask: Holterman Construction, construction of post office. Acme 
Alta: Greene Construction Co, construction of post office. Airdrie Alta: New West 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office. Blackie Alta: New West Construction 
Ltd, construction of post office. Bow Island Alta: Johnson Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of post office. Calgary Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of freight elevator 
& shaft, Customs Bldg. Cardston Alta: Oland Construction Ltd, construction of St 
Mary’s IRS, Blood Indian Agency; Gunnar Holte & Hans Nordlund, construction of 
addition to federal bldg. Clyde Alta: Art Erickson, Thomas Koziak & Lionel Mageau, 
construction of post office. Cochrane Alta: Borger Bros Ltd, construction of post office. 
Crossfield Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Evansburg Alta: Waterloo Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Gleichen Alta: Southern Alberta Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. Grande Prairie Alta: Quam Construction Co, construction of addition to federal 
bldg. Morrin Alta: Greene Construction Co, construction of post office. Peace River Alta: 
Lahey Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP married quarters. Pincher Creek Alta: 
Southern Alberta Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Provost 
Alta: C Burrows Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Smoky 
Lake Alta: A V Carlson Ltd, construction of post office. Spirit River Alta: Vanvlier 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Stavely Alta: Borger 
Bros Ltd, construction of post office. Wainwright Alta: Quam Construction Co, con- 
struction of addition. to federal bldg. Wood Buffalo National Park Alta: McNamara 
Construction Co Ltd, clearing & grubbing, Peace Point to Sth Meridian. Alert Bay B C: 
Horie & Tynan Construction Ltd, breakwater improvements. Castlegar B C: Columbia 
Builders Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Fort Langley B C: Greenall 
Bros Ltd, construction of post office. Gabriola Centre B C: Fraser River Pile Driving 
Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Glacier National Park B C: Poole Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of Illecillewaet River bridge No 3, mile 18.73 & Canadian Pacific Railway 
overpass, mile 18.54, Trans-Canada Highway. Kitimat B C: Dewey DeVries, construction 
of garages for Dept of Public Works houses. Kitimat Mission B C: Skeena River Pile 
Driving Co, construction of catwalk & dolphin. Nanaimo B C: A & B Construction 
Co Ltd, alterations at Pacific Biological Station; Harbour Pile Driving Co, wharf recon- 
struction & float renewal, Farmer’s Landing. Okanagan Landing B C: Holmes Construction 
Ltd, construction of breakwater. Pitt Meadows B C: D C Festing, construction of post 
office. Prince George B C: Howe Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP quarters. 
Prince Rupert B C: Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, float renewal, Fairview Bay. Queen 
Charlotte City B C: Basarab Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs & float renewal. Retreat 
Cove B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Sidney B C: Pacific 
Pile Driving Co Ltd, construction of ferry terminal. Sooke B C: Pacific Pile Driving 
Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Yellowknife to Fort Rae NWT: Western Construction & 
Lumber Co Ltd, crushed rock surfacing, Mile 0 to Mile 20. Dawson-Mayo Highway Y T: 


John A Maclsaac, erection of Bailey bridges, Klondike River & Yukon Consolidated 
Gold Co ditch. 


Contract Containing The General Fair Wages Clause 


Corner Brook Nfld: Locke’s Electrical, installation of fluorescent fixtures, federal 
bldg. Charlottetown P E I: Charlottetown Marine Industries Ltd, repairs to Dredge 
Pownal No 2. St Jerome Que: Ernest Goyer, interior painting, federal bldg. Victoriaville 
Que: F R Bourgeois Ltd, interior alterations, federal bldg. Englehart Ont: E R Deline, 
interior painting, federal bldg. Kingston Ont: Frost Moving Co, moving equipment to 
new federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: Rene Cleroux, repairs to tunnels, Tunney’s Park; 
A Lanctot Construction Co, plumbing repairs, 40 Lydia St; James Paterson & Son, interior 
alterations, Justice bldg; Sunnyday Contractors Ltd, interior repairs, No 6 Temporary 
bldg; Campbell Steel & Iron Works Ltd, construction of new smoke stack, Mines Bldg, 
Booth St; Edge Ltd, installation of new heating coils, Central Heating Plant; Maurice 
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Jolicoeur, alterations & painting, “C” Bldg; Ottawa Bldg Maintenance Co Regd, redecorat- 
ing, Parliament Bldgs; F J Shouldice Construction Co, installation of new copper flashings, 
Veterans Memorial Bldgs; Von Utilities Co, installation of conveyor equipment, Veterans 
Memorial Bldgs; Ottawa Iron Works Ltd, repairs to bronze handrails, Parliament Bldgs; 
Presley Painting & Decoration, redecoration at Kent-Albert Bldg; Duford Ltd, redecoration 
at Mines Bldg, Booth St. Sault Ste Marie Ont: McLarty Bros & Brodie, repairs to elevator, 
old federal bldg. South Porcupine Ont: A L Barrette, interior painting, federal bldg. 
Toronto Ont: Peter J Leon, interior painting, Postal Station “A”; Dundas Plumbing & 
Heating, repairs to ceiling, Lipton bldg; Steam Service Co, cleaning of air ducts, City 
Delivery bldg. Winnipeg Man: Kummen-Shipman Electrical Ltd, electrical repairs, UIC 
bldg. Squamish B C: Tide Bay Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Vancouver B C: Allan & 
Viner Construction, cafeteria repairs, federal bldg. 


Department of Transport 


St John’s Nfid: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, additional development, Torbay (St 
John’s Airport). Port Hastings N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, construction of 
foundations & bldgs for wire rope fenders, Canso Canal. Bagotville Que: J R Theberge 
Ltee, relocation of Saguenay air terminal bldg. Mont Joli Que: Morissette & Fils Enr & La 
Compagnie d’equipement et de Construction de Rimouski Ltee, additional development 
at airport. near Dainville, Thorold & Welland Ont: Provincial Engineering Ltd, replace- 
ment of steel counterweight ropes on bridges Nos 10, 13, 16 & 17, Welland Ship Canal. 
Erieau Ont: Erieau Shipbuilding & Drydock Co Ltd, *construction of automobile & 
passenger ferry vessel. Homer, Port Colborne & Thorold Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction 
Co Ltd, *replacement of wire ropes on 6 fenders & land rope on 1 fender, Welland Ship 
Canal. Kenora Ont: J H Edwards & P A Chop, construction of water & sewer mains, 
airport. London Ont: Wilson & Somerville, installation of approach lighting facilities. 
Smith Falls Ont: Dominion Structural Steel Ltd, construction of swing bridge over Rideau 
Canal. Winnipeg Man: Maple Leaf Distributors Ltd, construction of steel bldg to house 
emergency power plant, airport. Lethbridge Alta: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, construction 
of ILS localizer bldg, glide path bldg, etc, & installation of power & control lines & 
related work, airport. Ashcroft B C: Howe Construction Co Ltd, construction of power 
house & transmitter bldg. Crescent Valley B C: L D Maglio, construction of power house 
& transmitter bldg. Kimberley B C: Imperial Builders Ltd, construction of power house 
& transmitter bldg. Quesnel B C: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, installation of medium 
intensity lighting, airport. 


Conciliation Proceedings 
(Continued from page 156) 


5. Western Ontario Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited, Windsor, and National Asso- 


Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees (L.G., July 


ciation of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough) (L.G., Nov. 1958, p. 1286). 


6. Pacific Tanker Company Limited and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., Aug. 1958, 
p. 882). 

7. Trans-Canada Air Lines and Cana- 
dian Air Line Despatchers’ Association 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) (see 
above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
Montreal, and Brotherhood of Railway and 
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2. Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corpora- 
tion, Elliot Lake, and Elliot Lake-Stanleigh 
Office Workers’ Union, Local 1574, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress (L.G., Jan., p. 54). 


3. Can-Met Explorations Limited, 
Spragge, and Quirke Lake-Can-Met Office 
Workers’ Union, Local 1575, Canadian 
Labour Congress (L.G., Jan., p. 54). 


Settlement Reached before Board Constituted 


Canadian National Railways (MV Blue- 
nose Yarmouth-Bar Harbour Ferry Service) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and other Transport Workers 
(L.G., Jan., p. 54). 


LT 


WAGES, HOURS, WORKING 


CONDITIONS 


Wage Rates and Selected Working 
Conditions in 8 Construction Trades 


Survey of collective agreements covering construction trades in 45 cities of 
Canada finds all trades have gained substantial wage increases since survey 
four years ago; five-day, 40-hour week now standard throughout most provinces 


Examination of 360 collective agreements 
in force at the beginning of this year in 
eight construction trades in 45 cities across 
Canada has found that: 

1. All trades have gained substantial 
wage increases since the last survey at the 
end of 1954. 

2. The five-day, 40-hour week is standard 
throughout Canada for all eight trades, 
except in Newfoundland and Quebec. 

3. Dual rates of pay for overtime work 
are now widespread’ in the construction 
industry. 

4. In the last four years, the 4-per-cent 
vacation allowance—equivalent to an annual 
vacation of two weeks—has become prac- 
tically universal in Ontario and the West. 


The survey was made by the Depart- 
ment’s Economics and Research Branch, 
which had made similar surveys in Decem- 
ber 1953 and December 1954 (see box). 

Employment in the construction industry 
made up 7.5 per cent of the total working 
force in Canada. In the past five years, 
average employment in the industry changed 
from approximately 340,000 in 1954 to 
432,000 in 1958. In the same period, 
1954-58, the percentage of construction 
workers in unions rose some 5 per cent 
and now stands at 153,000 union members, 
or 35 per cent of total employment in this 
industry. The survey examines as wide 
as possible a cross-section of these or- 
ganized workers and sets down, principally 
in tabular form, the basic wages and work- 
ing conditions obtained through collective 
bargaining in this industry over the past 
year. 

For the most part, provisions shown in 
the accompanying tables will be in effect 
until March, April or May of this year. 
Although there are specific termination 
dates for decrees in Quebec, the data set 
down in this study are the latest available 
on wages and working conditions in that 
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This article is an analysis by the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, Department 
of Labour, of wages and working conditions 
in eight construction trades based on provi- 
sions of collective agreements in force on 
January 1, 1959 in 45 cities across Canada. 
For cities in Quebec, the working condi- 
tions are those given juridical extension 
under the Collective Agreement Act. (Sur- 
veys of a similar nature were carried out 
by the Branch at December 31, 1954 and 
at December 1, 1953 (L.G. 1955, p. 202; 
L.G. 1954, p. 134). 

The present study is based on an exam- 
ination of 360 agreements. The 45 cities 
included in the survey were selected to give 
Canada-wide coverage. Taking as a base 
the 65 largest cities in Canada, final selec- 


tion was determined by two factors: the 
extent to which collective agreements for 
the eight trades existed in that city and 
the need to obtain wide geographical cover- 
age. In some instances, certain cities were 
eliminated from the survey because of their 
proximity to another centre even though 


they contained agreements for all the 
trades under study. 

For the most part, provisions shown in 
the accompanying tables will be in effect 
until March, April or May of this year. 
The tables are incomplete in certain 
respects. In some cities, no agreement 
exists for particular trades. In _ other 
instances, the current agreements were not 
available to the Department. Therefore, no 
entries appear in the tables for certain 
trades opposite some of the cities listed. 


province. In some instances, recently 
signed long-term contracts gave information 
into 1960 and 1961. 

A blank space in the tables may mean 
that no agreement exists for particular 
trades, that a current agreement was not 
available to the Department, or that the 
agreement supplied no information on the 
matter in question. A blank under statu- 
tory holidays, for instance, indicates only 
that holidays are not listed in the agree- 
ment, not necessarily that no holidays are 
recognized. Where no entry appears under 
“overtime rate after specified period,” the 


standard overtime rate applies to all over- or, less frequently, standard union agree- 
time. ments signed individually by a number of 

The agreements studied are those signed contractors. The unions party to these 
by members of local builders’ exchanges collective agreements are: 


TABLE 1.—WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR EIGHT CONSTRUCTION TRADES 


CARPENTERS 
Wage Rate Overtime Rate for : 
per Hour Standard (Multiple of Regular} Saturday eke 
Termi- se Wage Rate) work este Statut 
nation |—————|__-—_____|___"___"_| (Multiple of ahaa 
Locality Date of - Overtime Regular | Weeks (Ne ae 
Agree- Standard] Rate | Wage Rate) jor Per- Des y 
ment |Jan.’59}| Jan. ’60 | Days| Hours A Sea : ares t a oontaes BYS 
ate pecifie [o) 
Period A.M. | P.M. Earnings 
Newfoundland 
St. John’s......... July O94) 1.68 SEs ct. « 5 45 13 2 ?, PA) Ti | OP ts pee 9 
Corner Brook...... Mirce BOW s UsSOia ita delanacye 5} 44 14 2 1 IF, oadeeget? 6 
Nova Scotia 
PPRLHON Se dare iain sisi0'e May’59 || 2:20 |..... 6... 5 40 13 2 2 2 (1 wk) 8 
ERATE AR i iis ore :orsefoie Apr. ’61 1.904 1.950)| 5 40 14 2 14 2 2% 10 
New Brunswick 
Saint John......... DES TOON UT Diack. tees 5 40 13 2 13 2 2% 8 
Monctonees:..;...- Apr. ’59 LTB eiaerevenate« 5 40 Las ~ Mrapternecerctes 14 14 2% 8 
Quebec 
Ci" (go hi) 000) a a | LST ARS sore 6 48 1 ee ie | Sean See 8 1 13 2% 9 
Drummondville...|.......... 1.65 5 48 ok He 4 eee eae 14 14 2% 10 
MADR eh isle arei|eUe weelero-eyete-s Lean ee eee 54 44 Lh Wee aan 1 1} 2% 9 
TG SaXTIeTe o> s's¥e'e [Bip cvsererren shetere WAT eet teseierepei|) | Bap 44 14 2 1 14 2% 5 
MOMMMOLA eee ricci h rotere veto LAIR) | che aaens 6 48 it ae dA Acc 20 Se 1 14 2% 9 
NE GHGLORL cielo w siajers!lieie.siscee'e ote Pe lOW Neecbererovstcte 5 40 13 2 13 2 4% 7 
GIBIIOG alas ata hlrovasete tall bossa aise esate ' TE QOR VER nctaicte 5 44 14 2 13 14 2% 9 
RIOT He deo ate sfo'si| electro: svahlers AO eee rscern ate 5} 44 fae Sa SA 1 14 2% 7 
SA WINTZANY fe). «.cle.c:|biereelevsrate'ss LEO? *Eotevs ntact 6 48 1 | Se bee 1 1 2% 10 
PANERA OOMO NC 6.5. cfs.c4Ebveveie« vate TONS |ietesscoctiaes 5} 44 Te” Pek acon 1 ly 2% 9 
MBAS RIVETS. .i.% [ele seis deh LEU i Se, 8 6 48 EM at es oe 1 1 2% 10 
NESTE Go ka | 5 Se ED Spl Pichecs caevaes 5 40 ii 2 14 2 4% 7 
Ontario 
Belleville.......... Mar. ’60 2.15 2.25 5 40 14 2 2 2 4% 8 
Brantford......... Sve eh SPY | ee 5 40 Ee |. Se 2 2 4% 8 
GED NE Se iio iers'ot « Apr. ’59 ZA a ete seed 5 40 1 ED eae > dome 14 2 4% 8 
Hamilton.......... ANS yee | SP (Soe 5 40 14 2 2 2 4% 8 
Kingston ssc... Apr. ’59 ZESOI We bes se 5 40 13 2 2 2 4% 6 
Kitchener......... Apr. 759 | ha ho 5 40 14 2 13 13 4% ef 
Lakehead......... Mar. ’59 ya" A ee Se 5 40 14 2 2 2 4% a 
Bondonye kts ee Apr. 60 | 2.60(2)| 2.70 5 40 Tee) Wik. ae os 2 2 4], 8 
Niagara Falls......| Apr. '60 | 2.42(3)| 2.47 5 40 1} 2 y 2 4% 9 
shawa..... .| Apr. ’60 2.45 2.55 5 40 14 2 2 2 4% 8 
Ottawa... Apr es9ay 205i |... secs. 5 40 Le oR oraeetesins 14 2 4%, 7 
Peterborough. Da SO) e2n00) lh Aoccch 5 40 14 2 14 14 4%, 8 
arnia....... Apr. ’60 2.70 2.75 5 40 Baka ste aes 2 2 4% 8 
St. Catharines Apr; 760 || 2.37 2.47 5 40 14 2 2 2 4% 9 
Sudbury..... Jan. '60 2.40 2.45 5 40 TERY AS ce ies 1} 14 4% vf 
Toronto Apr. ’61 2.65 2.80(4)| 5 40 14 2 2 2 4% 8 
Windsor Misr 759 Hh) 25508 | ekerersiv ets 5 40 Zin 0! Mop ieeaiteratys 2 2 4% 8 
Manitoba 
Winnipeg.......... IS | Ee OR Re Seo 5 40 ii 2 2 2 4% 9 
Brandon.. peri leAprse DON] 2200) |e dnretes 5 48 1H: | levatereseratetesssll Weeeeee | reeterets 45%. \earateiee det 
Saskatchewan 
Regina Maretaouil. 2503) |i. cats. 5 40 13 2 2 2 |(2-3wks) 8 
Saskatoon al ae See 5 40 14 2 4 2 (2-8wks)]......+00s 
Moose Jaw... DS |B hrs jets 5 40 13 2 2 2 |(2-3wks)}| 8 
Alberta 
Edmonton ; 2530" |e otaan« 5 40 13 2 13 2 |(1-2wks) 9 
gary... De 2, Warcteate vos 5 40 14 2 2 2 (1-2wks) 9 
Lethbridge. Sree, US Jone as 5 40 14 2 2 2 (1-2wks) 9 
British Columbia 
Vancouver POR ee ie Sea 5 40 ) RIS Al |e Soe ay 2 2 4% 9 
Victoria..... ZiGS? lepseis 5 5 40 Zh) Wvetreatererticls 2 2 4% 9 
(1) Jan. 1961—$2.02. 
(2) $2.55 to April 30, 1959. 
(8) $2.82 to April 1, 1959. 
(4) Jan. 1961—$2.95. 
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The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America (AFL-CIO/CLC); 
The Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ 
International Union of America (AFL-CIO/ 


CEE): 


The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC); 
The United Association of Journeymen 


and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry (AFL-CIO/CLC); 


TABLE 2.-_WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR EIGHT CONSTRUCTION TRADES 


(1) Jan. 1961—$2.29. 
(2) $2.60 to April 30 ’59. 
(®) Includes 10 cents per hour employers’ contribution to welfare plan. 
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BRICKLAYERS 
. Rate for 
Wage Rate Overtime 
per Hour | Standard Jcuttiple of Regular) Saturday 
Termi- (8) Wage Rate) (Multiple of Statutory 
‘ nation Regular |————| Holidays 
Locality Date of Overtime | Wage Rate) | Weeks | (No. of 
Agree- Standard) Rate |———————Jor Per-| Days) 
ment Jan. ’59| Jan. ’60 | Days|Hours|Overtime| After centage 
Rate | Specified | A.M.| P.M. of 
Period Earnings 
Newfoundland 
St. Johnisecessnsee Sept.’60 | 2.05 2.10 5 45 14 2 4 LEM eae 10 
CO lyr an incl] cane en ee eee ee es eae soclsmosoocoud (nos Goons tnlataogalaoscoclaaeoosns|coonjodeng 
Nova Scotia 
Sydney... jce-eone May ’60 2.35 2.614 5 40 i Sea RS Rear at 2 2 2% 8 
Halifax. ees cedew sess Apr. ’61 2.16 2.21(0)) 5 40 14 2 14 2 2% 10 
New Brunswick 
Saint John......... Maye259i5|) 200i aemenete 5 40 2S belleressoases 2 2 2% 8 
Moncton..........- Apres 760%)! (2007 F|aeneees 54 44 iE So es oe ae 1 14. | (1 wk) 7 
Quebec 
Chicoutimi oan. -neieee ene sete s P9374 ca ete cte 6 48 Te Meee Mewes 1 4 2% 9 
Drummondville...].......... f SO be vaca ce 5 48 LEA Ac cBeaeses iy y 2% 10 
Granby): ccgerssceu|taasaepeeet 186 Vl tine 5} dt 1d, wR ca katostias 1 13 2% 9 
ul Bs Beer attests coe HE Ue eee 54 44 4 2 1 14 2% 5 
DONGQULOTC. Soe inre es lls ta) eleetes 103) ifecan coe 6 48 DES ol a cyeceteinvers 1 14 2% 9 
Montreal. acti save Wveem ocutece 2. BD) ails team 5 40 13 2 14 Z 4% if 
Québec er. cts sae eaaees 2000 ccarert 5 44 13 2 4 1} 2% 9 
St. eam soe aes celle vetesnier 2:00: Aca dee 5} 44 PR il be eaarctsrcntte i 14 2% 7 
Shawiniganers ce. silo cnet ce il SOW nares cite 6 48 Tk oh, ciedeterontel: 1 1 2% 10 
Sherbrooke seis cl: emetic 1.05 listo oe 5} 44 BF. susot | eananetecteetis 1 14 2% ) 
‘Three }Riiversis <5: 2h -ceeemes LOO. 1}: eee 6 48 1 Sed etme 1 1 2% 10 
Walley field i... gtcsrel:sotetvectes 27730 oa lscabereee 5 40 4 2 1} 2 4% 7 
Ontario : 
Belleville..........| Sept. ’59 240" cere ae 5 40 14 2 2 2 4% 8 
Brantford......... May 759) °27550 || eee cree 5 40 Di Ne lal tatocs, dorset 2 2 4% 7 
Guelphyo%, sees oe oe Apr. ’59 2300') |ibenonte 5 40 De Poi arcsces sete 2 2 4% ff 
Hamilton.eeeees. 2. May ’59 yy ga Re he as 2 5 40 Ae yl Sas 2 2 4% 8 
Kingston. 22.) - Mar, ?59)41) S20508 9 hes ee 5 40 TS sc ,sattretees 2 2 (1 wk) 6 
Kitchener......... Apr. '60 2.55 2.60 5 40 Lh Sean, ces oe 14 uy 4% 7 
Lakehead......... Mar. ’59 PA ae rae Peers 5 40 2 MAN stk Nae Fe 2 2 4% 5 
Moudont vps mais et Apr. ’60 | 2.70(2)} 2.80 5 40 2. A ccoes cistern 2 2 4% 7 
Niagara’ Balls: 2] «su.<s.008 sio| ecorses als oceliesnstocevereuall erates lerall ere seca Tell ofeaas oie te Rede eetenies celebs atete eral elatene Leicl eee ened cis ete cierto) | eae eae 
SHAW... .cseaeee Aug. ’60 |} 2 75 2.85 5 40 14 2 2 2 4%, 8 
QOttawas:.cul ans ‘Apr. 759) |) 2240) Wace 5 40 13 2 4 2 4% Me 
B2de\ shy ote) 0) 4 © | ee (ere eel nn SEN ell deel al (ccinceec oc dootinoacatlliioseelOomdan|mOorantialliaccoctcs 
SALDIA. © comes ae Apr. "66 3.00 3.05 5 40 2 SP Mcake Mines 2 2 4% 8 
St. Catharines.....| Apr. ’60 | 2.5¢ 2.60 5 4C 14 2 2 2 4% 7 
Sudburya.s eee "| Jan. 760 | 2.50 2.55 5 40 Te i one arse uy 14 4g, 7 
MOrOntOs eee seek Apr. '60 2.95 3.00 5 40 14 U, 2 2 4% 8 
Windsor .caee 5) 2 Mar. ’59 | 2.673(8)|........ 5 40 ists cosacarc 2 2 4% 7 
Manitoba 
Winnipeg... cs0.+; Apr 3-59) e2250) aileesemiee 5 40 14 2 2 2 4% 9 
1 £5 e111 (0) cee PE Serene (AS ge ee ee Pee re leeecoalnons Goctonlaceloccacaladsood|ssendebasacumalfncoscouuss 
Saskatchewan 
Regina, ces nee ree Man. 59) || (2.44 Slee arse 5 40 oe Sa eeonsacncd 2 2 wks 8 
Saskatoon......... Apr, °59 || “2544 eee 5 40 14 2 14 D2 (2=B wks), eaten ne 
Mo0g6 Ja Weiaice's,. se'ls ey sie'acei« «l[ eras oiucarelfinrs bqaiatela ll eel csercle tel [pelea dats el PAUSES ell es ate eee steerer | 
Alberta 
Edmonton.,....... Mar. 59) | ¢2)60in| tase eee 5 40 14 2 2 2 |(1-2wks) 9 
Calgary........... Mar, 759) | (2.600) ete 5 40 2). |W eradhenaneteyerets 2 2 |(1-2wks) 9 
Bad oy aks <r Pee re RE eh ey Nana clisdocsanmoplicccbtioscllsecodelossab|lnon ders [ES-ES 
British Columbia 
Mancouverss,.... 6+, Mar ’59)\|) (2075) lle seer 5 40 2 |e eeactente : 2 2 2 wks 9 
SVACLORIA sore sei Mar: 759.) 2270) neem 5 40 14 2 2 2 4%, 9 


Sheet Metal Workers’ International Asso- 


ciation (AFL-CIO/CLC); 


The Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 


and Paperhangers of America (AFL-CIO/ 


CLC); 


TABLE 3.—WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR EIGHT CONSTRUCTION TRADES 


ELECTRICIANS 
: Rate for 
Wage Rate Overtime ° 
; per Hour pranderd (Multiple of Regular Saturday, ee 
io Bese Tees) CG of Petatory 
. ‘ egular olidays 
aly, pete ck Overtime | Wage Rate) | Weeks | (No. of 
een Standard| Rate |-———————lor Per-| Days) 
Jan. ’59 | Jan.’60 | Days|Hours|Overtime | After centage 
Rate Specified | A.M. | P.M. of 
Period Earnings 
Newfoundland 
Bites Enger tra ciate Sara tere reke te llTe hei G sell anata [Re csaa-s'| ne asia ly, naeree-wterete [lege Sea. 34 AUD sn ser Ag ovadchillai is OREN I Sees 
NeMSEOEMES OOK setts. | Seapets Gri ll Rows reichoucis'letake Giemsa all acaraieas a ea svete cll kepeawtaraesigt oct [Maer eic- avis s Ufa ware clits Bre sa. oI Oe ecreec Reece pee 
Nova Scotia 
WONG Vukihineee sles May ’60 1.90 2.05 5 40 14 BANS . eel ae 1 week 5 
aif Se cicices visisieie Apr. ’60.| 2.05(4)} 2.10@)] 5 40 14 2 13 2 1 week 10 
New Brunswick 
Eth AND, 6 ote ba dOl footed oe SEERSe coe Ree (Gia ooiee aie GM lexan aes nite actece| erica ops cic lacie ca deel heroes ee 
Moncton.....:....:. June 759) |) 1585) [2 oso... 5 40 13 2 13 14 |1to2wks. 8(2) 
Quebec 
CHIGOUPIMI 5.56 tihe. ei clele Del Bice IIB ayevsis.e ote 6 48 LS, otlewt, eres 1 13 2% 9 
Drummondville...|.......... TG dial eree anet 5 48 Pee le cemeacads 14 13 2% 10 
Granby sence. cosines css cok: PSO Sse cack 53 44 Ee ate a eae 1 14 2% 9 
AUS eid ees. teow ae avon teoe Del Oar ee sconces 53 44 y 2 iH 4 4% 5 
VOMQUIONS..go he sce c iteee no aeh-s LTB Vian os ct 6 48 EP a cscs aera ae 1 = 2% 9 
OMGROA Cee a vicree'll Navas nin oltcec di || ee Pe 5 40 14 2 14 2 4% 7 
CINE DEGEG. whe cs calles acess HOOF beaaes cee 5 45 14 2 14 14 2% 9 
lin dG ie ae Oe ee MESO enl eens oe BR | 44 re een eee 1 ret 2%, 7 
SG WANISAIE ye vase. |S 2 > <:g.evslere-s RAT Opal ses avesete 6 48 1s) Qilochacne es 1 1 2% 10 
PHOEDTOOKO A tr:s075.si| Pave ce ec aes Ae AO xpractrte 53 44 1h. ee eee 1 14 2% 9 
Mbhnee RAVerss.,. «¢ «il\occs.00e es LRA ot sian 6 48 = LE eee 1 1 2% 10 
Watleyfield:,.c. oses|oscseeceas Ze20 Ne ice sss 5 40 14 2 14 2 4% 7 
Ontario 
1812) errlilley yok San GOR tron OE acest ce. deal | GEUMenn | GED Al Sates (Coneeccstn tiered socal an seal o.accicen neentarn| ar demoets 
Brantiord.«.:..... Aug. 760)) 2525(8)|,. 2... 5 40 14 By 14 2 4% 8 
CETTE NMP ete ects [ieee ciaccteell doce Piette (Ui ct Bho SeoBtll ae dlecocs A wae vill ata avevtecayn aie | daca oe evaate Io eter a atau stare: lakes che acerca eae ee acetate 
Hamilton.......... June 60} 2.85 Silk 5 40 DI 6 sl erctheeteters 2 2 47, 7 
Kangston..4....+3. Mar. ’60 2.30 2.45 5 40 2: 1 \ Nab seiakehearers 2 2 4% 8 
Kitchener......... June *60 2.40 2.55 5 40 14 2 z 2 4% 8 
Lakehead......... Mar. 60 2.70 2.75 5 40 14 2 2 4 4% 9 
DONdON. picsiwinys.a'e vs May ’60 | 2.55 2.75 5 40 Doin «Wee Newitt 2 2 AC 7 eeiteeta 
Niagara Falls...... ADIs 209 We 2eO00 Wacre ccc 5 40 13 2 2 2 4%, 8 
BDAWaas cre tmn s 6s May ’60 2.65 2.75 5 40 24 Sears ateee 2 2 4% 8 
RGR iiccn pil erste tere Po eh Se teats correla mente vere Leisretrs 4 osca%| a o:aitars illaviavaraceon | aay cuu lS texare'e\ | le) punto rere vreau secectey I aren aver reillexeicrepeeeetell MaSTer eM Reeete 
Peterborough...... Mar. ’60 | 2.30 2.40 5 40 i ee sce acne 2 2 4% 8 
ELEN er |e nae | ccc cscltsve [scare ce. a aati (s aca; oie call Meetave. aval fVaboracococacateteee erave tokaha elie [lave ie scl (oie feraceecll (ore) AraPeaec oI eee te ain 
St. Catharines.....| Apr. 759 | 2.65 |........ 5 40 14 2 2 2 4%, 8 
Sudbury. ccs... Tarte © 60) ||P 02280: hagas este 5 40 je eu seomuneed 14 2 4%, 7 
EROLONLOs././o1012'0-12.- Apr. 60 | 3.05 3.30 5 40 (Pes modade 2 2 4% 8 
Windsor: .-......:. WE S| AGT eo aoe 5 40 2: « lsehitarsesen 2 2 4% 8 
Manitoba 
Winnipeg.......... Apr. ’59 2x DD: «las ate areas 5 40 4 2 14 2 4% 10 
I GIB Ca acde no. bl oo GGGPe Cel ROR Con ROU RSEel GaAdal ote 4a oAcecneesd 6 sHocerscol inocenel easorc tiserbmonr neces ccorc 
Saskatchewan 
GMINA), sco. osc ee Mar. ’59 Dip Zb salen meatarte 5 40 te eee Peceec nods 13 2 wks 9 
Saskatoon......... Mar. 59 Be DOi) leaipicsisee 5 40 iy 2 13 2 (2-3 wks) ||) mercies 
WICC CENTS abucel bobs 4B BEG | c(ceepte tn GSO eEato] Hence! Combos CGRnGrETda5] Oobicneonsts [cocoun hogrcal badpucon totncconns 
Alberta 
Edmonton......... Mar. 760 2.65 2.75 5 40 13 2 2 2 (1-2 wks) 8 
Calgary....... .---| Mar. 60 | 2.65 2.75 5 40 PIN OW cocnodoao 2 2 4% 9 
Lethbridge........ Dec. 59 | 2.40(4)|........ 5 40 14 2 14 2 (1-2 wks) 9 
British Columbia 
Vancouver......... Mar, (59 | 3.20) \lnsecs «aie 5 40 Qe elas haretets oe 2 2 4% 9 
WMI GCOTL A csicisiorejae> ier WOO), PAVE Abecsedoe 5 40 De eee aoe 2 2 |4to 6% 9 


(4) Includes 4 cents per hour vacation pay until implementation of Vacation with Pay Act, 
(2) Plus the afternoons before Christmas and New Year’s. 
(3) Further 10 cents per hour on March 1, 1959 and further 5 cents per hour June 1, 1959. 
(4) Further 5 cents per hour on July 1, 1959. 
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The Operative Plasterers’ 
Masons’ International Association (AFL- 


CIO/CLC); 


and Cement 


The International Hod Carriers’, Build- 


ing and 


Common Labourers’ Union of 


America (AFL-CIO/CLC); 


TABLE 4.—WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR EIGHT CONSTRUCTION TRADES 


PLUMBERS 
Wage Rate Overtime Rate for 
per Hour ee (Multiple of Regular} Saturday 
Termi- ($) Wage Rate) work Statut 
nation ; (Multiple of lid OLY, 
Locality Date of Overtime| Regular (N ort 
Agree- Standard| Rate | Wage Rate) Des a 
ment | Jan. ’59| Jan.’60| Days|Hours|Overtime| After |—————— ays) 
Rate | Specified | A.M.| P.M. 
Period I 
Newfoundland 
St.John. cease Mars 59 || © 2s10mil2. scar 5 40 4 2 2 2 y 
Corner Brooks 4s] ise 04:4 0 0101/6 012%0:5:a09:all =<) 516 «vere emcareterell!nsa.eleetel starevsaay pbs elehatl faves stele eiate etal lets te ied tafaie ecto areca ocean een ae 
Nova Scotia 
SD tN ARES nees pened Incoodrds iseoodenn odese class lgqsadodacs radon taanal puonsellssanndlsigasank spoon. agen on 
Halifax, .ccdees .s.<+) ADLs WOL 2.04 2.11(01)] 5 40 1d Agha) cece ee « 14 2 10 
New Brunswick 
Saint John........ Apr. ’59 1°80) Mceentns 5 40 14 2 13 2 8 
Moncton.......... May ’59 LSB Shee sees 5 40 14 2 14 y 8 
Quebec 
Chicoutimi.. Palsietin eahiess, L781 cle syeistets 6 48 5D isrest cas cee 1 4 9 
Drummondville...|.......... DOB al casera 5 48 Ee iris hae 14 13 10 
Crauby.c0t.2 Jas lode LBB leche 5 40 db ote one yeas 10 
MULL. cigar ples PARED om be nels £ SD cst cece 54 44 4 2 Z 14 vf 
FOUGUIOTEs ea. a eellinacers-s visas LTS Mile ardor 6 48 Th, VW cepsteeoe.. 1 1} 9 
Montreal: iors che ncavccee 200. Uc ees ue 5 40 4 2 14 2 12 
Québec bil Oe: TES ee nee 5 45 1k 2 ree | ere! 9 
Bi. Seals. cavers. fal eocwe eee (Ves, Re ea - 5s 44 Pe Pens 9 ae 1 13 ie 
Shawiniganigic:. <..|dsl2 ec. ee NEON laetaere 5} 44 Th Gl eae es 1 14 9 
Sherbrookelss,..\. $s. cree re 1,85) once st 5 40 it eee |) Bortae dace 1} if 10 
"THRO REV OMB. 6.5) Asis as sick LOD al tern 5} 44 190 alone ee 1 1 9 
Valley ficld:. so... .bntesaeake am re 5 40 ree 2 | 2 12 
Ontario 
Belleville..........] Mar. 60 | 2.30(2)} 2.35 5 40 3 2 2 2 8 
Brantford........ Apr. 60 | 2,25 |. .tsss0 5 40 1h 2 13 | 2 8 
Guelphi ice ki caer: May '59 BO aetcceh 5 40 14 2 2 2 8 
Hamilton... s<.s02 Dec. ’59 | 2.80(8))........ 5 40 4 2 2 2 8 
Kingston......... Apr. '59 (A054) Soe oars 5 40 Srebtsithis a cbhuh 2 2 9 
Kitchener........ May ’59 7A I fee 5 40 14 2 2 2 8 
Lakehead........ Dee. '59 206B locas 5 40 14 2 2 2 8 
EOndOns ye ieee: May '60 | 2.65(4)| 2.80 5 40 4 2 2 ” 9 
Niagara Falls... .....| «(sae éoustsof' siselb sre wi] sssie pe sie ellis rate sta IRR re asst TTRLA eee aieiere ilar eae fee ote | StmePan || 0c a 
Oshawa. asa. May 759") 2:50) jl/.ccee on 5 40 2s Woaseeeeene 2 2 8 
ORBWs.. Foe aiees 4 Apr. "59 2.00. Wh ner cies 5 40 1} 2 2 2 8 
Agog luo 4 RNAI Rene nee oi IEepemrncts lore nts| deoets Berar lntoonanccdiepnscamosalhacsedlMkoautadaces detec dee ue 
Sarnia.. ....{| June ’60 | 3.00 3.00 5 40 2) Oe ae ae 2 2 8 
St. Catharines.....| Mar. ’60 | 2.55 2.65 5 40 14 2 2 2 8 
S116 |e) AR Seen an nneennes on ercd 4) Ardpcn|) oocSlo- ade ancsalorotaacsabllheo css cwhiagt. oc. lots cr ycse 
Torontoseann. 2 May '6 2.95 3.20 5 40 14 2 2 2 8 
Windsor.......... May.'59)\| 2:95: nameeoue 5 40 Cae MiGeer ch 2 2 8 
Manitoba 
Winnipeg......... Mary759'\ (260-9) = aemeae 5 40 14 2 2 2 8 
Brandon. scise cna ol + alalere-eiele-aiall #01» othe [ie «igretereretel] ete simdled SYetere ee | aimbetartteretelatelleieieee chaeenN eH RC Aeiene Lane te rad ie cea ce 
Saskatchewan 
Cah BOR nAannnt ig Eceaeinnnnn iirncnenc Ispnacecn Morocco scol bnohestson looses: Cao l-occnslesgoealmemeercotear. 0. - 
Saskatoon......... ‘Apr: 150)1/2:360 1 cerned 5 40 1} 2 2 2 Sart 
Moose Jaw........ Reb; 759! 82.259 sence 5 40 14 2 2 2 8 
Alberta 
aoe Diaewewerel's Wie Ie Par ata ear ror Cote A aeD a Coro See (gi coc pcr ooctier a 
algury Joenteekie. at) 50s] mecDO Men eaeee 5 40 1 2 2 2 Ti” (457 all Oe © 
Lethbridge....... Apr. "59 ||) :2 45 uilcagescee 5 40 i 2 2 2 : 
British Columbia 
Vancouver......... Mar:"59"| 6.2290" lovermncie 5 40 Dr Pl ine neces 2 2 9 
VCHOTIA 254 ciel sie:s = Mar.697)||| 2.70 a) cetcemne 5 40 2.” sek oceans 2 2 . 9 
— Ee Dee eee 


(1) Jan. 1961—$2.21. 

(2) $2.20 to April 1, 1959. 
(3) July 1, 1959, $2.90. 
(4) June 1, 1959—$2.75. 
(5) Includes 3.2% for Statutory holidays. 
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TABLE 5.—WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR EIGHT CONSTRUCTION TRADES 


Wage Rate 
per Hour 
Termi- $) 
nation 
Locality Date of 
gree- 
ment | Jan. ’59} Jan. ’60 
Newfoundland 
fShrarfol cht hem aneIraS Tunec59 | WeLss* [s.ske 
1.737 
CC OEHED LOOK ee fol de ieteeitn|ie cee cies c|ic ee ee ole 
Nova Scotia 
Sydney............] Mar. 759 TROP |i. oie 
Halifax) -..a: .| Apr. 761 1.70* 1.764 
1.80(1){] 1.867 
New Brunswick 
Saint John......... Apr. '59 | 1.60* | 1.65* 
1.75t 1.80} 
Moncton.,........-. 
Quebec 
@IN COMBED, cater esi vel coin > 1.63 
Drummondv: 1.55 
Granby.. 1.65 
Preiss 1.58 
Jonquiére 1,65 
Montreal 2.00 
Québec 1.70 
St. Jean..... 1.65 
Shawinigan...... 1.60 
Sherbrooke........ 1.65 
Three Rivers...... 1.60 
Walleyfield ys... cccleccs. cc. 2.00 
Ontario 
Belleville.......... 
Brantford 
nel phe ecocecic.e2)+ 
Hamilton.,....... 
Kingston.......... 
Kitchener 
Lakehead 
MEONGONMS cccne1e%s) 0 a a2 
Niagara Falls 
ISDAWA....-..eee 
Ottawa:.......-... 
Peterborough 
(3 1: se ee oe 
St. Catharines 
Sudbury 
SEEROULOs a lerdiarce ans 
WimtisOre tic aadiis calicases seas ¢ 
Manitoba 
Winnipeg.......... Apres 759 |) 20008 Wi. snae 
2.10 
TESA GIOkS. MbaC eres pans bAdoen oeraned| (ac aepore 
Saskatchewan 
127 os Ae ee Ole Mar. ’59 TESBR a. clue 
2.03T 
Saskatoon......... Mar. ’60 | 2.00* | 2.05* 
2.157 2.307 
Moose Jaw.........| Mar. ’59 | 1.75* |........ 
1. 90t 
Alberta 
Edmonton.......-.. Mar. ’60 | 2.00* | 2.20* 
: 2.251, 2.45f 
Calgary.........-- Mars 959) 2c08T |hace coe 
2525} 
SSE CH DTI Peer cele gierelfo ssid = oie alive sels «| olelee sees 
British Columbia 
Vancouver.........| Mar. ’59 | 2.60* |........ 
2. 8bt 
DVECLOLED soscisreinicinisiars Wears 59 | 2260" Nercicinreie «i 


PAINTERS 
Fandar Overtime Rate for 
as (Multiple of Regular} Saturday 
Wage Rate) work 
(Multiple of 
Overtime| Regular 
Standard 


Days] Hours| Overtime 


Rate | Wage Rate) 


(1) Brush: $1.66, Spray: $1.76 to April 30, 1959, 


*Brush. 


be = iter 7 
ate pecifie 
Decad A.M. | P.M. 

13 2 y 14 
1H, GS Re earer uy 14 
4 2 2 2 
14 2 2 2 
gE NS lee cnee 1 4 
19 BIS. Reet 14 13 
Doe HES seaeters 1 u 
14 2 1 13 
Tht TPinacaaoce 1 u 
13 2 1z 2 
14 2 y 14 
1h Pale cate tenk 1 14 
1 Blaise 1 1 
14 Pesce 1 1} 
TE hesaakteeand 1 1 
14 2 13 2 


re 2 
1h) eee 
1h Ne eee 
re 2 
re 2 
13 2 
he Bee iy Neca ae 


+Spray. 


ib 


Paid 
Vacation 
Statutory 
Wesks |(No. of 
or Per- A 
centage| Days) 
of 
Earnings 
Riosalata tote 8 
( WAC) icracccaret ayercrete 
1 wk) 10 
(1 wk) 
27% 9 
2% 10 
2% 9 
2% 5 
2% 9 
4% 7 
2% 9 
2% bi 
2% 10 
2% 9 
2% 10 
4% 7 


4% 9 
(2-8wks)}.........- 
(2-3 wks) 8 
(2-8 wks)| 1c: owe cscs 
(1-2 wks) 9 

4% 9 

(2 wks) 9 
(2 wks) 9 
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Federation of Building Workers of construction workers of all trades. It should 
Canada (CCCL). also be noted that plasterers are sometimes 

These unions generally represent the represented by the Bricklayers, Masons, and 
trades with which their names are asso- Plasterers’ Union rather than the above- 
ciated, except the last one, which groups mentioned Operative Plasterers’ Union. 


TABLE 6.—_WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR EIGHT CONSTRUCTION TRADES 


PLASTERERS 
Wage Rate Overtime Rate for : 
per Hour prendare (Multiple of Regular] Saturday =r 
Termi- ($) Wage Rate) work Statutory 
nation. |-——|____|__—____| (Multiple of Aor 
Locality Date of Overtime | Regular Weeks (No, of 
Agree- Standard] Rate | Wage Rate) jor Per- DAN 8) 
ment |Jan.’59| Jan.’60| Days|Hours|Overtime| After _|———————| centage y 
Rate | Specified AM.| P.M of 
Period tee oe ermmings 
Newfoundland 
St JonM sewed. Apr. 60 2.00 2.05 5 45 4 2 14 cy ed eae nrc 10 
Corner Brook. ..wisie!| se: a/c seve scose'|'ssasrsvare a: o:erorase-e eal] «0 0 opehe'| lovoralepete|lta/etetetarelefuratol| feller otetslarsy <tejltcretees’eyl'syeieterctel| staetaints ty nit eater atte tenes 
Nova Scotia 
Sydney tess. eb May ’60 | 2.35 2.45 5 40 14 i deweraaine 2 2 2% 8 
halifax ces xsie:0c0i0lfo scoaessatecere [ore scacece-vve heveiets ovecquatl esacoseeve't fekeney ol Mie eu cate gaye obel | fez cha Teteate 76M || (lagate sett feasrs) att) eetecia Tolan ee Pet 
New Brunswick 
Saint John, Bae 5 40 2 2 2% 8 
Moncton........... 54 44 1} 1} | (1 wk) 
Quebec 
Chicoutimi........ a 6 48 14 14 2% 9 
Drummoadville 5 48 iy 4 2 10 
ranby. . 5} 44 14 1} 2 9 
Ishin 54 44 14 14 2% 5 
Jonquiére 6 48 14 1} 2% 9 
Montreal 5 40 14 2 2% 7 
Québec 5 44 14 14 2% 9 
Be Jeantmecest.citen | caeeere 5} | 44 14 14 2% 7 
Sha wisiganen jancler |e eects 6 48 14 a 2% 10 
Sherbrooke. .......lo..cesases 54 44 u4 14 2% 9 
Three Rivers isacc livesesortece 6 48 14 1 2% 10 
Walley field... cinco Naserasaees 5 40 4 2 2% 7 
Ontario 
Belleville 
Brantford. . 
Guelph..... 
Hamiltony, occ... 
Kingston sian. < 
Kitchener 
Lakehead 
WOndonasecwe «cls « 
Niagara Falls 
SHAWAI hoki 
Ottaway condense 
Peterborough 
Barnias concise sche 
St. Catharines.. 
Sudbury. 
pLorontonencac cee 
Windsor. 4: osens cee 
Manitoba 
Winnipeg eermcdess ‘Apr: 60s) 32.50) jl ereaeree 5 40 4 2 2 2 4% 8 
desu 1s%olo)s eee (le eed (enn ln Aoeer neem, ee I or Bee Oe oro uataullodtscollines vallbantecteleoundkaans 
Saskatchewan 
Regina see see Mar. 759) || (25400 pee 5 40 14 2 2 2  |2 weeks 8 
Saskatoon......... Mar; 7501] 2.40) |i 5 40 4 2 2 2  |2 weeks 8 
Moose Jaw... sc | o's ois + s:0vasoslfs-cieace.ce elo, sleiacerstvt| ele etal asrarei tal errateleteteeelorllleteterete etatctaee | Eeeeerennin | he erste a evatuiet = a0 | tera 
Alberta 
Edmonton aden Ee Mar. ie Aue 2.60 | 5 40 1} 2 2 2(3) | 4% 9 
algary.........0. ar.’ , 2.60 5 40 1 2 1 2 4 9 
Teeth bridges. Fars |irerassieiesciea|seeletaleae | eee eter ce ae ; 50:52 have foretaiaverste ell fe ees : Bri Geericscil nr va ejel|acsforanrayelarere 
British Columbia 
Vancouver.........| Mar. ’60 | 2.70 2.85(4)| 5 40 2 tia eal siatesaie tears 2 2 4% 9 
Victoria... 2111. Mar. 60 | 2.65 |........ 5 | 40 ik 3 4 | 2 | 4% 9 


(+) Plus 8 cents per hour for welfare plan. 

(?) Group life insurance, hospitalization and welfare contribution. 

(8) Saturday work 25 miles outside Edmonton, optional and paid at single time. 
(4) Plus 10 cents employer’s contribution to Union’s health and welfare plan. 
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Wage Rates—A comparison of the wage 
data in the tables with those published in 
February 1955 shows that all trades have 
gained substantial wage boosts in all locali- 
ties over the past four yeare. Some idea of 
the over-all wage increases that have been 


obtained in the last four years can be 
gained by examination of the two sets of 
wage ranges on page 187 for the eight 
trades in the 36 localities that are covered 
by both studies. 


TABLE 7.—WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR EIGHT CONSTRUCTION TRADES 


SHEET METAL WORKERS 


Wage Rate Overtime Rate for : 
per Hour Sees (Multiple of Regular} Saturday eae 3 
Termi- ($) Wage Rate) work BeArG Statut 
nation |= —| (Multiple of |——— Holid Dy 
Locality Date of Overtime Regular Weeks (Ne oe 
Agree- Standard Rate | Wage Rate) | or Per- Das , 
ment | Jan.’59| Jan.’60| Days|Hours|Overtime| After |———————] centage let 
Rate Specified AM.| P.M of 
Period vou) = "~ TKarnings 
Newfoundland 
Dt GOUN Bi os css css May ’60 1.89 1.94 5 45 4 2 4 TEP Cee eet scs 10 
UHL ESL OOM MPa ite Pokey stall das- ciara aeic ew cheleifiociocies | se» alll ahead. cullegeialeleeleb fle > a eehele-ciertAalis eo @rataatel Ree Seats 
Nova Scotia 
OCIA dice Sends Ad! Gage bo dord SDDS EBs EEE Ben ERECee Bbebod Mpor pendbe obo concerns neacra dace ce anes ane Gabenear oc 
MAX den ccvdidiees © Apr. ’60 Laid 1.84(:)| 5 40 1} 2 14 2 (1 wk) 9 
New Brunswick 
SRM MCEL TAT Bera EME Taare Ifo a ot ciol esate lke: sere, 670 2 f-a\e.cielore fle ieeiafo's [le e.ecexorsvere oil ie aloraisietetstate|lfe cain silts eiecetarall eter atormteta Eitstere eeereiote 
MACHER Cat ae tere reel etcctate ctaa vol fise niesioe | wateecocein + |'<cia. sieve | oie ae evell'y o-pinjeo,ctetel all lecayatete o.crcte s | larcielove.5 [lovee mrevailTetava etevo caret Oe e eee 
Quebec 
CMigo uM ee. sh afesine aces. TRGB gall-tees. «ate 6 48 TERA Medan S58 Z 14 2% 9 
Drummondville...}.......... 1G0 ale ne 5 48 Th iee Iiite Mihotcs 1} 14 2% 10 
WEABUID YS ae cls ches Bate sieeve cists « PISSP ae ks 5 40 LS AWecksce thee aw 13 14 4% 10 
Pn eis ease ls ole SAP stoke whass Seve" DBO ciceiss es) 40 y 2 14 14 2% 5 
VOMOULOLO begs, > ate allele dieew acre « TBS Nowy ose 6 48 Th. |) clog See rete if 14 2% 9 
Mbontrenles ac’. «cies |clele sts se vies DINO iy |aecee oe 5 40 14 2 14 2 4% i 
DB bec Bereta ieciclal feicsors'efore ss ee ee 5 44 1g 2 13 13 2% 9 
it JG i Se oe | ee i OC I R= ze 44 Cee eco 1 13 2% 7 
PDAWINIVATE Ts... sf ewe clea cee LAG wl cawee 5} 44 ABT Weds eatiecate © t. 14 2% 9 
SRerprookes}cejoal ec ssinctaas HESBy dae. | vetoes 5 40 Id, < dPides dredex 14 14 4% 10 
AUTOS EREVETBS oc caiciclic <a clecic s/c i aE ee 53 44 fe We ce eee 1 14 2% 9 
REMY LOL t.% lovele:<ills,0 :cleisjecee PEO WIA ae cect 5 40 13 2 14 2 4% uf 
Ontario 
Belleville.......... 
Brantford 
elphe Seok «sis - 
Hamilton 
Kingston, . 
Kitchener. 
Lakehead. 
Perse OH ty eee Peale Adare aici ott [fo ein isin s aflcteteleteicis.al| ovaresereiel] oe 0 sie ol|le clcvare ale o oisiflovctoale sle-aiols [iviels)selei['zicyeletsvellle qratatete fete | eve teteeeanayars 
Saskatchewan 
DRO UEY fre lore reasjolerole.s DS, |) IGG AS Gaeene 5 40 1 ia lets ctersictorts ik 1% 12:weeksilt. qeeenee.. 
Saskatoon......... alyan Oder S05) Ae stececke 5 40 13 2 ik 2  |(2-3wks)}.......... 
RRS TAUK SU Sv cians iets tl Petites fei iavevtso|fharatavors os crel|(crchaveieio’scell|pvssavahuzal|le o.» asarei| (Store ete'ovs eto off loualerovetaretacatell (dts: evete/all ers afetetslltevetetetevore 6 AV aete ae naaene 
Alberta 
Edmonton......... Mar../59 |. 2.60. |....1....- 5 40 1 2 14 2 |(1-2wks) 9 
Galpary: .......2k- May ’59| 2.45 |........ 5 40 14 2 14 2  |(1-2 wks) 9 
Lethbridge........ June 59 | 2.30 |........ 5 40 14 2 4 2 0 9 
British Columbia 
Vancouver......... Mark 50 aipe2. 7B asi Selec 5 40 1} 2 1} 2 4% 9 
IV ACCOLIR Ss sc:6.ce.s08 Wars GO|, 2060 likens aie 5 40 1 2 2 |4to06% 9 


(1) $1.91 on May 1, 1960. 
(2) $2.65 on June 1, 1959. 
(8) $3.05 on May 1, 1959. 
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Except for Montreal, Quebec City and Victoria are generally higher than in other 
certain trades in Halifax, wage rates are centres. Detailed examination of the accom- 
lower in construction trades in Quebec and panying tables will reveal the wide varia- 
the Atlantic provinces than in the rest of tions that exist from city to city and from 
Canada. Rates for Toronto, Vancouver and trade to trade in the same city. 


TABLE 8.—WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR EIGHT CONSTRUCTION TRADES 


LABOURERS 
Wage Rate Overtime Rate for 7 
per Hour oat (Multiple of Regular} Saturday oe 
Termi- ($) Wage Rate) work Statutory. 
nation |_————_|—_________—_—_ (Multiple of Holidays 
Locality Date of Overtime} Regular Weeks No. of 
Agree- Standard} Rate | Wage Rate) | or Per- Dax s) 
ment | Jan.’59|Jan.’60| Days|Hours|Overtime| After |_——————| centage y' 
Rate |Specified | A.M.| P.M. of 
Period Earnings 
Newfoundland 
(UD (0) 0s ee (ee (eee! | eee earns MAAS OniIdos aac oailoascmeaacs|(scciwis) coma Hanagonde | aGoos seo0 
Corner Brook, 5 ...0)5.c:}}.-o:0.0 acon eialsille aretajetelerell «le rtete.o [eco a eho. all fre: at fay cift rm, opepaneneyazetel] (ey eferesstctecetevcl favetae te coil te 7 CRs (ots) anne ae 
Nova Scotia 
SY One Y gives vie o:aiose-el| a o/acoleiesare aie eberasace/s. el] oteve serosal dai etesil pesto labene I eee COEP miedo ac etnes arent eae tate fates Iota eye ete feted ais 
Hahfay. oss gecackt Apr. ’61 1.37 1.41(1)} 5 40 14 2 4 2 1 week 10 
New Brunswick 
Saint, Job. ics cisi'ssic|\s eacetecerals ovellterelosatece co alll asetera.ererasellvoters ote gll acatafepanell avetaopehetaceterd|Mteretatocates eeayetsiheVecaiaratst| ferepe tober | ete al atata tell tie eeteeceneeete 
Moncton. cine ss o's of» cle iecrleleten' | oiecavoreceall 6 oiace ote svelficvecaleet «fin orelete oll staieyabetebors ete ie Meteavatects: alle stelltve <ilfe tutti) || Gt Reena tt iene ean 
Quebec 
Chivoutinit: cob. lbseweneees pe oe be eae 6 48 iF ee has aon eae 1 14 2% 9 
Drummondville...}.......... 1220 Feiss 5 48 1 ae |, Seer ee 14 13 2% 10 
Granby3. otek aceite tones TSB Ae eae 5} 44 1B allie oehetes 4 2% 9 
GF asics cteite satel alesis ae wee pen Pe ee 54 50 13 2 1 14 2% 5 
FONQUSLO, a. da disietecoliele vis estate bE 1a ee See 6 48 it ene! (en Ae ee 1 4 2% 9 
Montreal ocninass ol ersces tees bbs he ere es 5 45 1) ae 1 oe ae oi 1} 2 4%, 7 
Québec. iecue.s.2esilee ooeorthec 1 a ee 5 44 14 2 14 1} 2% 9 
Stdean! Gees <tc | eerste sts ee 54 50 SPR cms oat 1 14 2% 7 
Shawihigatiens.. 5 sleet T5858 Nickroce ae 6 48 DT | olleute.. Bede 1 1 2% 10 
Sherbrooke, <...4.<|lea oe sereere BBO lacie cme ee 5% 44 AR eho Bieidec 1 14 2% 9 
Three Rivers: ..n0. lle. oe sees 1285) o lamas ae 6 48 1, ae ee oe > 1 1 2% 10 
Valley field! ....c.6ltte<k oes 15/50 slits come 5 45 se a a ea 14 2 4% 7 
Ontario 
Belleville... ..... <x] oes, oiets 90.0 ellie acs ois. « u's | tafe ote aif eco e aicll aoe eels off aaNet Fesnseleeer evade mel acess « al Peter | | tisveaierel| aeeter ota ate eeeecer eee 
Brantford......... May ’59 Os ae | Ge ee 54 45 1 eh | seers 1 1j 4% 8 
Guelph, «a... os oie ace 0:8 sieiosape:eyell a 0:e15/,c:e1a c\efore) ov crocal ey elecesalflaosaue legal (meme sven Mateetecarta cecal fecal ara ave saetese| | Ase aceite eee 
Hamilton a Ae Apr. ’59 tt BBW, Pewee 5 45 DS scl edt dietos cle ia 14 ie 4%, 8 
Kingstone nec core Apr. ’59.1) 1240) Wis 7 tee 5 40 LE pancttieiaseise 1 14 4% 6 
KitChener’s oi os... « oiais/e)era, akelllvassccudiohepell pe (ecezls vty eva te bevesd sore a Brel ares felegehso) WLGi Se btn sseicacleill exes arenes tie io ENG I ares ks aN a Se 
Lakehead... «..ie.i.-\|). <suvare,ereerailvesserecoiaiel la ala /eycieeseasl ace este] ateeotenell clone reterea arcieal ip ecencacioreictell a cretetera [ae ieeiiae le ae 
London RARE ayant Apr. ’60 | 1.75(2)| 1.85 5 424 1B ae 5 i, aie 2 2 4%, 8 
Niagara Falls, 5. ....|\. ac -'vssacacicillo soserectevell aoe (easiaoell teesettece Hime eke | tee eae cea aes tere eke ic ee eer ete eel ee ee 
SDAWS,..asth oss - Apr. 760 | 1.65 1.70 5 45 1,65 Ue eee! iy 13 4% 8 
Otfawariss..cer sce Apr: 759) des0iolscrocsee 6 48 GY teil |e eae ee 4%, 7 
Peterborough... ...|)..c.esis.5% ciel ecsrajesorntsiell s etacaratete all's aco Beyal ave alee testa e eteter rete ace eakes ete tos tase eel eee 
Sarma oss igss 5 ain = 2 oS siete v watere [lesa o alesoral le osreresacdell cease | PU eRETeH iets ec ae (ee oe | re ee ot 
Bb. Catharinesin 0... oom s-save.arcll'ssesare,ececo ul lave overs ove nak cutease tus Sm ane Kateete eaces Cueva (ee foc ercucleveuelt Eceueie | ae eel ecto ae eae 
Sudbury si. .eiccs Oct. 7260/1) PaesO Semen 5 44 WR ileismsyacasec 1 14 4%, 7 
DOLOUtO ws ei eater Apr. ’60 1.70 1.85 5 45 iP OE EES Bee ee 1 1} 4%, 8 
Windsor,..i 62.0.0 Mar. ’59 | 1,86(8)}........ 5 45 1 an ee Se 14 2 4% 8 
Manitoba 
Winniner: sen..0- ks Aprs 759) | Ls4br peas 53 48 1 Se ae aeons c 1 uy 4% 7 
b 3c: Xe (0): na er nee laeeiee gr) (ene rere eee Re Ab don sqodeelieoatte ded deo colcon calbeeeccdallc cs. cocg 
Saskatchewan 
RREMING ti eieiesiais.s. «1c Mar., B90 e452 eae 54 BG: ANG acctedeyerayerel leerarszetete ete | epee ate lleieea te (2-3 wks) 
Saskatoon......... Mar. ’60 | 1.55 1.59 5 40 iv Pane Wey aeintren we 1} 14 | 2 weeks 8 
Moose Jaw. ois ois >|lo:eeeare:cinisiel'«.acejotocehets| a lovste « Selle le afete| Metatarsal | EPRI MOM (ance | A nO 
Alberta 
Edmonton......... Mar, '59):/fel60iaaley eee 5 40 14 2 14 14 |(1-2wks) 9 
Calgary phone ott Mazr.''59)7| S126 5m alae, 54 44 io: ae Leet aoe 1 14 | (1-2 wks) 9 
Lethbridge........ Dec. "59 | 1.55(4)}........ 53 44 1 eee 1 14 |(1-2 wks) 9 
British Columbia... 
Vancouver......... Mar. "59 } 1.95(5))......e5 5 40 Dg Ake Big. ore. 4 2 4% 9 
Victoriarncs...00 Mars (50)1/) 0, 0510 Semeeree 5 40 14 2 14 2  |(2wks) 9 


(1) $1.45, May 1, 1960. 

(2) $1.65 to May 1, 1959. 

(*) Includes 10 cents per hour contribution to Health Plan. 

(4) $1.45 to March 31, 1959. 

(*) Plus seven cents per hour contribution to Health and Welfare Plan. 
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Range of Wages in the Construction 
industry for 8 Trades in 36 Localities 


1954-55 1958-59 
1.30-2.25 Carpenters 1.55-2.68 
1.50-2.41 Bricklayers 1.90-2.95 
1.35-2.43 Electricians 1.55-3.10 
1.35-2.35 Plumbers 1.55-2.95 
1.25-2.12 Painters 1.45-2.60 
1.50-2.40 Plasterers 1.75-2.80 
1.30-2.35 Sheet Metal 1.55-2.80 

.90-1.62 Labourers 1.10-1.95 


In recent years, however, because of the 
nature of the construction projects in which 
they are participating, some unions are 
signing agreements that set down uniform 
wages and working conditions over a\ wide 
geographical area. Recently, for example, 
a nation-wide agreement setting minimum 
rates for 12,000 plumbers was signed by 
the Plumbers and Steamfitters and a group 
of 25 contractors engaged in oil refinery 
construction and other large projects across 
the country. This particular agreement set 
minimum rates at $2.25 an hour for the 
four eastern provinces and at $2.35 for 
the other provinces. 


Standard Work Week*—DMost of the agree- 
ments studied called for a five-day, 40-hour 
week with special clauses making further 
provision for work performed on week- 
ends or after scheduled hours. Time and a 
half or double time are the rates commonly 
specified for work on Saturday; Sunday 
work is generally compensated for at double 
time. 


For overtime work performed after 
regular daily hours, many agreements specify 
time and a half for a certain period, 
followed by a higher rate, generally double 
time, for work performed thereafter. 


Except in Newfoundland and Quebec, 
the five-day 40-hour week is standard 
throughout Canada for all eight trades 
studied. Although Montreal is generally 
on a 40-hour week, the work-week in the 
rest of the province of Quebec is either 
44 or 48 hours and sometimes 50 hours 
for labourers in a few cities. Moreover, 
some trades in this province are on a 54- 
day week during spring and summer and 
a six-day week the rest of the year. 


Overtime Pay—Dual rates of pay for 
overtime work are now widespread in the 
construction industry. A first overtime rate, 
usually time and a half, is paid for a stated 
number of hours or up to a given hour 
in the evening, thereafter double time 
usually applies. There are some instances, 


*By standard work week is meant the number 
of hours per week after which the employees of an 
establishment are considered to be working overtime. 


however, particularly in Ontario and British 
Columbia, where double time is paid for 
all overtime work. 

Work done on Saturday in centres where 
the five-day week prevails is usually remun- 
erated at time and a half in the morning 
and double time in the afternoon. However, 
the instances where double time is paid all 
day Saturday have increased greatly since 
1954, Double time for Sunday work applies 
in almost all the trades under study. 


Paid Wacations—Most construction agree- 
ments provide that an employee shall be 
entitled to a percentage of his earnings 
as vacation pay, either 2 per cent of earn- 
ings (equivalent to an annual vacation of 
one week) or 4 per cent (equivalent to 
two weeks). In the last four years, the 
4-per-cent vacation allowance has become 
practically universal in Ontario and the 
western provinces, but little change was 
noted in the 2-per-cent vacation provisions 
of the Quebec construction decree. 

In the western provinces, a 4-per-cent 
vacation with pay allowance is mandatory 
under several of the provincial Vacation 
With Pay Acts. This fact often minimizes 
the importance of this item in collective 
bargaining. 

In the eastern provinces, however, legis- 
lative provisions usually provide for only 
a minimum 2-per-cent annual vacation 
allowance. Very often, particularly in 
Ontario, this rate is raised to 4 per cent 
through individual collective bargaining. 

(The bracketed figures in the “Paid Vaca- 
tion” column of the accompanying tables 
indicate that no provision for vacations 
was included in the agreement, or that 
reference was made to the provincial legis- 
lation, and that the figures used are the 
actual legislative provision for the prov- 
ince.) 

Because construction workers are fre- 
quently subject to seasonal layoff, to ensure 
equitable vacation benefits, a stamp system 
of vacation pay credits is in effect in 
Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 
The employer affixes stamps in his em- 
ployees’ stamp books for each week worked; 
these stamps can be cashed at the time 
of vacation. 


Statutory Holidays—The number of statu- 
tory holidays listed in agreements is gener- 
ally seven or eight. 

In a few instances the agreements provide 
that some of these days be paid for even 
though not worked. In almost every case, 
however, there is the stipulation that they 
be paid at the rate of double time if 
worked. In Quebec, nine or ten days is the 
usual figure listed under the “Statutory 
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Holiday” column but this figure includes 
certain religious holidays often paid for at 
single rate when worked. 


Shift Work—Most of the agreements 
studied—nearly all those in Ontario and 
the West—contain special provisions for 
shift work. 

Generally, the second shift, i.e., the first 
seven hours after the regular day, is paid 
for at the rate of eight hours pay for 
seven hours work. The third shift 
is either paid for at the rate of time 
and a half, or some shift differential rang- 
ing between 10 and 20 cents is added to 
the basic wage. 

Most agreements state that a worker 
may work only one shift in any 24-hour 
period when shifts are being worked. 


Health and Welfare—The survey shows an 
increasing appearance of health and wel- 
fare plans in these construction trade agree- 


ments. Ontario and British Columbia 
showed the largest number of such plans, 
while Quebec and the Maritimes were 
almost completely without such provisions. 
The plans vary widely in their provisions 
and no distinct pattern of their coverage 
could be established from the present 
survey. Usually, however, the employee’s 
contribution to the expense of the plan is 
somewhere between 7 and 10 cents per 
hour worked by the employee (See foot- 
notes at base of tables). 
Allowances for Out-of-town Work—Some 
provision is usually made to cover any 
expenses for transportation, travelling time 
and/or room and board, should the em- 
ployees be assigned to work outside 
prescribed limits established in the agree- 
ment. Most agreements studied, parti- 
cularly those covering plumbers, sheet metal 
workers, electricians and painters, contain 
detailed out-of-town work provisions. 


Wages of U.S. Building Trades Increased 15 Cents Last Year 


An average increase of 15 cents an hour 
in union wage scales in the building trades 
in the United States between July 1957 and 
July 1958 is reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. This increase, which 
works out to 4.3 per cent, raised the com- 
bined rate for journeymen, labourers, and 
helpers in the industry to $3.34 an hour. 

Machinists and asbestos workers received 
the largest increases: 22 and 21 cents. 
Boilermakers, electricians, and sheet-metal 


workers came next with 19 cents an hour; 
17 other trades gained from 13 to 18 cents. 
Tile layers and composition roofers’ helpers 
gained the least—10 cents an hour. 

Rates for all journeymen averaged $3.54 
an hour, ranging from $3.22 for glaziers 
to $3.87 for bricklayers. Helpers’ and 
labourers’ rates averaged $2.55 an hour, 
ranging from $2.19 for composition roofers’ 
helpers to $2.89 for terazzo workers’ 
helpers. 


Proportion of U.S. Population in Labour Force Unchanged in 70 Years 


The proportion of the population of the 
United States holding jobs today is the same 
as it was in 1890, it is concluded in a new 
study made by Dr. Clarence D. Long. 

The study has been released by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
and was published by the Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. Its title is The Labor Force 
Under Changing Income and Employment. 

Neither a sharp rise in personal income 
over the last half century nor the influx of 
women into the labour force has changed 
the ratio, the study points out. 


In 1950, slightly more than half of all 
U.S. persons were in the labour force. In 
1890 the proportion of workers to non- 
workers was the same. 

The personal income of individual work- 
ers has almost tripled in buying power in 
the U.S. since 1890, the study asserts. Yet 
this rate has not been balanced by net 
departures from the labour force. Similarly, 
the economic changes of the decade since 
World War II have not reduced the num- 
ber of workers. 


British Social Services Costs Rise 62 Per Cent in 10 Years 


Taking current and capital expenditure 
together, costs to Britons to maintain a 
comprehensive system of social services 
have risen during the past 10 years by 
62 per cent, only slightly less than the rise 
in the gross national product, 65 per cent. 
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Allowing for the rise in prices, the 
increase was in the neighbourhood of 25 
per cent. 

In the 1957-58 financial year expenditures 
were approximately £2,725 million. 


PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, January 1959 


The consumer price index (1949100) 
edged downwards 0.1 per cent, from 126.2 
to 126.1, between December 1958 and 
January 1959. It was the second successive 
drop from the peak of 126.3 reached in 
November 1958*. : 


The decline was largely due to January 
sale prices for clothing, combined with 
lower prices for 1958 model appliances. 
The food and shelter indexes recorded frac- 
tional increases; the other commodities and 
services component was unchanged. 


The clothing index decreased 1.2 per 
cent from 110.5 to 109.2, as traditional 
January sale prices were reported for a 
wide range of items, particularly women’s 
fur and winter coats, men’s suits and over- 
coats, and girls’ winter coats and snow- 
suits. 

The household operation index declined 
from 122.0 to 121.8 as price decreases 
averaging about 4 per cent occurred for 
1958 models of major appliances. Gas rates 
were lower in a few centres and reduced 
cotton sheets also reflected January sales. 
Prices increased for household cleaning 
supplies, coal and fuel oil. Telephone rates 
were up in British Columbia. 

The food index remained almost un- 
changed at 122.3, up 0.1 per cent from 
122.2. Substantially lower prices were 
reported for oranges and lettuce, with 
eggs, grapefruit, bananas, coffee, and lard 
also down. Beef continued its sharp climb, 
January prices averaging about 5 cents a 
pound above December levels. Most fresh 
vegetables were higher, particularly cab- 
bage. 

The shelter index rose from 139.9 to 
140.2. Rents were unchanged but the 
home-ownership component moved up. 


The other commodities and services index 
was unchanged at 133.4 as lower prices 
on 1959 model passenger cars balanced 
some local price increases for newspapers, 
taxi fares, and a scatter of other items. 

The index one year earlier (January 
1958) was 123.4. Group indexes at that 
time were: food 119.4, shelter 136.6, cloth- 
ing 108.8, household operation 120.8, and 
other commodities and services 129.1. 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, December 1958 

Consumer price indexes (1949—100) 
were lower in four regional cities between 
the beginning of November and December 
1958, the Montreal, Toronto, Saskatoon- 
Regina and Edmonton-Calgary indexes all 
recording declines of 0.2 per cent. The 
Winnipeg and Vancouver indexes both rose 
0.2 per cent; those for St. John’s, Halifax, 
Saint John and Ottawa remained un- 
changed*. 

Food indexes were lower in eight of the 
ten regional cities, unchanged in St. John’s, 
and a fractional 0.1 per cent higher in 
Winnipeg. The shelter index rose in six 
regional cities and remained at November 
levels in the other four cities. Clothing 
indexes were higher in eight of the ten 
regional cities, unchanged in two. House- 
hold operation indexes were up in all 
regional cities except St. John’s. Other 
commodities and services increased in five 
cities, were down fractionally in one city 
and were unchanged in the remaining four 
regional cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between November and December 
were as follows: Montreal —0.3 to 126.9; 
Toronto —0.3 to 129.1; Saskatoon-Regina 
—0.3 to 122.7; Edmonton-Calgary —0.2 
to 122.5; Vancouver +0.3 to 127.8; Win- 
nipeg +0.2 to 124.0. St. John’s, Halifax, 
Saint John and Ottawa remained unchanged 
at 112.67, 124.3, 126.7 and 126.5 respec- 
tively. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, December 1958 

The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) declined 0.2 per cent from 
123.9 at mid-November to 123.7 at mid- 
December. Except for increases to 123.9 at 
both mid-July and mid-November, the 
index has remained at 123.7 since last 
June. A year earlier, mid-December 1957, 
the index registered 121.6. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, November 1958 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956—100) rose to a new 
peak of 109.8 between mid-October and 
mid-November 1958. At mid-October it 
was 109.4 and at mid-November 1957 it 
was 107.7. 


*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
+On base June 1951=100. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


December 1958 


Of the 31 work stoppages in progress in 
Canada during December* only five began 
in the month. 

Among those carried over from previous 
months was a strike of 12,500 Inco em- 
ployees, which caused the bulk of the time 
loss during December. However, this stop- 
page, one of the largest disputes of the 
year, ended on December 26 after lasting 
for two months and causing a total time 
loss of close to 700,000 man-days. None 
of the other disputes in progress during 
the month resulted in a time loss exceed- 
ing 10,000 man-days. 

Beginning late in December, a strike of 
CBC producers in Montreal at first involved 
74 producers, members of the CCCL Asso- 
ciation des Réalisateurs, and later made 
idle a total of 1,700 CBC employees when 
members of other unions respected the 
picket line set up by the Association. The 
major issue in this dispute was the recogni- 
tion of the producers’ association as a 
bargaining agent. 

Of the 31 work stoppages recorded dur- 
ing December, 13 involved more than a 
hundred workers. Ten of these thirteen 
larger work stoppages had begun prior to 
December, and three arose out of disputes 
during the month. 

A time loss of close to 200,000 man- 
days—more than three quarters of the 
December total—was reported from On- 
tario, where the large Inco dispute was in 
progress late into the month. Work stop- 
pages were reported from several other 
provinces but only in British Columbia did 
the number of man-days lost exceed the 
20,000 mark. Most of the workers involved 
in work stoppages in this province were 


*Table G-1 at the back of this issue compares, on 
a monthly basis, the number of strikes and lock- 
outs in existence during 1958 and 1957. The 
approximate number of workers involved and the 
time loss resulting are also compared on a monthly 
basis and the number of strikes and lockouts begin- 
ning during each month is indicated. 


Table G-2 deals more specifically with the stop- 
pages involving 100 or more workers in existence 
during December 1958. The approximate time loss, 
together with the number of workers involved, is 
indicated for each stoppage. The major issues 
and the major terms of settlement if the stoppage 
has ended, are also mentioned. Other details 
include such information as the dates on which the 
stoppages began and ended and the industries in 
which they occurred. 
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employees of sawmill and logging camps 
in the Kootenay area. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in December amounted to 0.24 
per cent of the estimated working time, 
compared with 0.28 per cent in November, 
and 0.15 per cent in December 1957. 


TABLE 1—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND 
LOCKOUTS, WORKERS AND 
TIME LOSS INVOLVED, BY 
INDUSTRY, DECEMBER 1958 

No. of 


Strikesand No.of Time 
Industry Lockouts Workers Loss 
og ging Latkes steers 1 1,360 1,360 
MATING A «dae. 5 sescee 1 12,500 187,500 
Manufacturing ...... 17 1,848 40,405 
Construction ...... 4 427 9,260 
Transportation, 
Storage and 
Communication 5 1,945 4,090 
TEVAGE _ are crstancvens: stauee 2 35 325 
Service settee «ct 1 14 165 


TABLE 2—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND 
LOCKOUTS, WORKERS AND 
TIME LOSS INVOLVED, BY 
PROVINCE, DECEMBER 1958 

No. of 


Strikesand No.of Time 
Province Lockouts Workers Loss 
Newfoundland ..... 1 1,360 1,360 
INOVS SCOTIA sscls 5,61 2 169 3,585 
Quebec’ wc jes eases 5 2,147 11,575 
Ontariojsede cts Noctis 13 12,929 196,785 
PAIS EY OB store's 0:01 5:'s(0- 3/4 2 399 8,775 
British Columbia .. 8 1,125 21,025 


Work Stoppages in 1958 


There were 260 work stoppages arising 
from industrial disputes in 1958 compared 
with 245 in 1957; time loss was somewhat 
higher and more workers were involved in 
1958 than in 1957, according to a pre- 
liminary summary of strikes and lockouts 
released last month. 

The 260 work stoppages in 1958 involved 
107,497 workers and a time loss of 2,879,- 
120 man-working days. This compares with 
245 stoppages involving 86,198 workers 
and a time loss of 1,607,180 days in 1957. 
The peak postwar year for time loss was 
1946, when there were 228 stoppages 
involving 139,474 workers and a total time 
loss of 4,516,393 man-working days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in 1958 amounted to 0.24 per cent 
of the estimated working time compared 
with 0.14 per cent in 1957. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making appli- 
cation to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the LABoR GAZETTE. 

List No. 125. 
Accidents 

1. CALIFORNIA. DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL 
SaFETY. Construction Safety Orders, Trench 
Construction Safety Orders, and Lamp 
Scaffold and Parallel Safety Orders. Re- 
printed from California Administrative 
Code, Title 8, Industrial Relations. San 
Francisco, 1952. 1 Volume. 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF POWER. 
Winding Accident at Brookhouse Colliery, 
Yorkshire; Report on the Causes of, and 
Circumstances attending, the Overwind 
wkich occurred at Brookhouse Colliery, 
Beighton, Yorkshire, on 4th March, 1958, 
by A. E. Crook, H.M. Principal Inspector of 
Mechanical Engineering. London, H.M.S.O., 
1958. Pp. 24. 


An investigation of an accident resulting in 
injuries to 36 miners. 


3. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Work Injuries and Work-Injury Rates in 
Hospitals. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 
56. 


Based on a survey of 4,680 establishments 
employing about 838,000 hospital workers. 


Apprenticeship 


4. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. A Com- 
parison of Building Industry Apprentice- 
ships in the U.S.A. and Western Australia, 
by Norman F. Dufty. Urbana, 1958. Pp. 11. 

The author is head of the Department of 


Management Studies at Perth Technical Col- 
lege in Western Australia. 


5. U.S. BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND 
TRAINING. Planned Training, Your Future 
Security. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 8. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


6. DUNLOP, Epwarp. Rehabilitation for 
the Disabled in Canada; a Plan for National 
Action. Toronto, 1958. Pp. 26. 

The author advocates the adoption of a 
Disabled Persons Rehabilitation Act by the 
Federal Government in Canada so that a com- 
prehensive nation-wide rehabilitation program 
can be set up. 


7. U.S. WoMEN’s Bureau. Help for 
Handicapped Women. Prepared in co-oper- 
ation with U.S. Office of Vocational Rehab- 
ilitation. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 52. 

Deals with services and activities of the 


vocational rehabilitation program provided by 
State agencies. 


Economic Conditions 


8. Moore, GEOFFREY Hoyt. Measuring 
Recessions. New York, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1958. Pp. 259-316. 

‘The purpose of this report is to provide 
a set of measurements of past business cycle 
recessions with which any current recession 
can be compared.” 


9. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SOcIAL AFFAIRS. Economic 
Developments in Africa, 1956-1957. Sup- 
plement to World Economic Survey, 1957. 
New York, 1958. Pp. 84. 

10. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. Economic 
Developments in the Middle East, 1956- 
1957. Supplement to World Economic 
Survey, 1957. New York, 1958. Pp. 163. 

11. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC CoM- 
MISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA. The Economic 
Development of Colombia. Geneva, United 
Nations, Dept. of Economic and Social 
Affairs, 1957, i.e. 1958. Pp. 454. ffl 

12. U.S. CoNGREss. JomInr ECONOMIC 
CoMMITTEE. Federal Expenditure Policy 
for Economic Growth and Stability. Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on Fiscal 
Policy of the Joint Economic Committee, 
Congress of the United States, 85th Con- 
gress, First Session, pursuant to Sec. 5 (a) 
of Public law 304, 79th Congress. Novem- 
ber 18-27, 1957. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. 
Pp. 663. 

The hearings were held to consider a number 
of current Federal spending programs in the 


U.S. and to determine the proper role of 
government in a private enterprise economy. 


Education 

13. CANADA. BUREAU OF _ STATISTICS. 
Salaries and Qualifications of Teachers in 
Universities and Colleges, 1957-1958. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 74. 

14. CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION. Annual Report, 1957-1958. 
Toronto, 1958. Pp. 63. 

15. CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON EDUCA- 
TION, OTTAwa, 1958. Addresses and Pro- 
ceedings of the Canadian Conference on 
Education held at Ottawa, February 16-20, 
1958. Edited by George G. Croskery and 
Gerald Nason. Ottawa, Mutual Press, 1958. 
Pp,.591, 
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The Conference consisted of three plenary 
sessions and workshops on the following 
topics: buildings and equipment, education 
for leisure, financing education, higher educa- 
tion, organization and curricula, the role of 
the home in education, special needs in educa- 
tion, and teachers: quantity and quality. 

16. Coox, Atice Hanson. Labor Edu- 
cation outside the Unions; a Review of 
Postwar Programs in Western Europe and 
the United States, by Alice H. Cook and 
Agnes M. Douty. Ithaca, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, 1958. Pp. 148. 

Examines labor education carried on by 
groups other than the unions themselves; for 
example, the Workers’ Educational Association 
in Great Britain. Discusses organizations in 
Great Britain, Sweden, Germany, France, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Denmark, Italy, Norway, Switzer- 
land, and the United States. Also mentions 
the work of some governmental and non- 
governmental international agencies. 


17. NATIONAL UNIVERSITY-LABOUR CON- 
FERENCE ON EDUCATION AND CO-OPERATION. 
Ist, Orrawa, 1956. Labour-University 
Cooperation on Education; a Report on the 
National Conference on Labour Education 
sponsored by the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress and the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education held at Ottawa December 
15 to 17, 1956. Ottawa, Canadian Labour 
Congress, Education Department, 1957. 
Pp. os. 

18. UNiTED NATIONS. SUB-COMMISSION 
ON PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION AND 
PROTECTION OF Minorities. Study of Dis- 
crimination in Education, by Charles D. 
Ammoun, Special Rapporteur. New York, 
United Nations, 1957, i. 1958. Pp. 182. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


19. British Propucriviry CoUNCIL. Cut- 
ting Costs for Productivity: Work Study; 
Production Control; Costing; Quality Con- 
trol; Variety Reduction; Shift Work; the 
Team Approach. London, 1958. Pp. 76. 

20. British PropuctTivity CounciL. Work 
Study in the West; an Enquiry into the 
Work of the Department of Work Study 
and Staff Training of the Engineering and 
Allied Employers’ West of England Asso- 
ciation. London, 1958. Pp. 30. 


21, EUROPEAN PropuctTiviry AGENCY. 
Simplification, Standardization, Specializa- 
tion. Volume 1. Case Studies on Variety Re- 
duction. Project No. 184. Paris, O.E.E.C., 
19>82 Rpy 117; 

A description of nine cases in which in- 
creased productivity was brought about by 
simplification, standardization or specialization. 
The firms cited are engaged in manufacturing 
light electrical equipment for automobiles, 
sugar confectionery, light electrical equipment 
for domestic and industrial uses, mechanical, 
pneumatic and electrical equipment, railway 
equipment, glass bottles, beds and mattresses, 
packaging of shoes, and bicycles. 
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22. TRADE UNION IN SEMINAR ON AUTO- 
MATION, LONDON, 1956. Trade Union 
Seminar on Automation, London, 14th-17th 
May, 1956; Final Report. E.P.A. Project 
No. 175/2. Paris, Trade Union Research 
and Information Service, European Pro- 
ductivity Agency, O.E.E.C., 1957. Pp. 120. 

Partial Contents: Automation in the Renault 
Works (France—Motor Industry). Automa- 
tion in the British Glass Industry. The Dev- 
elopment of Automation in the Administrative 
Techniques of the S.N.C.F. (Societe Nationale 
des Chemins de Fer Francais). Economic and 
Social Problems. Trade Unions and Automa- 
tion. Practical Approaches to the Problems 
raised by Automation. 

23. U.S. SMALL BusINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Jmproving Materials Handling in 
Small Plants. 2d ed. Prepared by technical 
specialists in private industry. Washington, 
1954. Pp. 42. 


Materials handling, the term applied to the 
picking up and moving of things, accomplishes 
the necessary movement with a minimum of 
time, labor, waste, and cost. 


Foremanship 


24. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Supervisory Selection Pro- 
cedure. Washington, 1958. Pp. 14. 


Data submitted by 140 executives showed 
that some 90 per cent of them obtain three- 
fifths or more of supervision from the ranks, 
and about one-sixth promote entirely from 
within the company. 


25. NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL 
PsycHoLocy, Lonpon. The Place of the 


Foreman in Management, Seven Case 
Studies. London, Staples Press, 1957. 
Pp. 143. 


The seven studies reported in the book were 
made between 1954 and 1955 in an electrical 
engineering works, a woollen firm, a firm 
manufacturing light vehicles, a dyeing and 
cleaning plant, a steel plant and two clothing 
firms. The studies describe the responsibilities 
of the supervisors, their relations with other 
branches of management, and how they feel 
they fit into their organizations. 


Industrial Disputes 


26. AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. Industrial Disputes 
in Australia. Canberra, Government Printer, 
1958. Pp. 26. 

Analysis of industrial disputes between 
1913 and 1957. 


27. CALIFORNIA. STATE MEDIATION SERV- 
Ick. TheAdjustment of Labor-Management 
Disputes in California, 1957. Tenth Annual 
Report. San Francisco, 1958. Pp. 37. 


28. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Analysis of Work Stoppages, 1957. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 35. 

There were fewer work stoppages (3,673) 
in the U.S. in 1957 than any year since World 
War II. 


Industrial Relations 


29. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION. Problems and Practices in Industrial 
Relations. New York, c1958. Pp. 155. 

Partial Contents: Is Human Relations Ob- 
solete? Personnel Planning pays Dividends (A 
Presentation by Mead Johnson & Company). 
Organizing and auditing Your Employee Com- 
pensation Activities. Salary Administration at 
Carborundum: a Case Study. A Job Evaluation 
Plan for Clerical, Technical, and Supervisory 
Positions. Employee Relations as an Aid to 
Public Relations. When Your Company moves. 
What’s Wrong with College Recruiting? 

30. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Collec- 
tive Bargaining and Management Functions: 
an Empirical Study, by Milton Derber, 
W. Ellison Chalmers, and Ross Stagner. 
Urbana, 1958. Pp. 107-120. 

A summary and analysis of certain findings 
of a survey of 51 establishments in Illinois 
communities concerning the extent to which 
collective bargaining has actually affected the 
management function. 


31. ILLiInots. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Environ- 
mental Variables and Union-Management 
Accommodation, by Milton Derber, W. Elli- 
son Chalmers, and Ross Stagner. Urbana, 
1958. Pp. 413-428. 


A comparison of five types of union-man- 
agement relationship with 15 selected environ- 
mental factors, with an attempt to assess the 
relationship between them. 


32. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Col- 
laboration between Public Authorities and 
Employers’ and Workers’ Organizations at 
the Industrial and National Levels. Pt. 1. 
Eighth item on the agenda. Geneva, 1958. 
Epa. 

At head of title: Report 8 (1) Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 43rd session, 
1959. ‘ 


Labour Bureaus 


33. NORTHERN RHODESIA. DEPARTMENT 
oF Lasour. Annual Report for the Year 
1957. Lusaka, Government Printer, 1958. 
Bp, 20: 

34. SourH AFRICA. DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
Bour. Report for the Year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. Pretoria, Government Printer, 
1958. Pp. 17. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 

35. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
LEGISLATION BRANCH. Workmen’s Compen- 
sation in Canada, a Comparison of Provin- 
cial Laws. June, 1958. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1958. Pp. 43. 


36. U.S. Concress. House. COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND Lasor. Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Hearings before the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Education 
and Labour, House of Representatives, 85th 


Congress, First Session on Bills relating to 
extension of coverage of the Fair labor 
standards acts... Washington, G.P.O., 1957. 
2 Parts. 


Hearings held March 5-Nov. 22, 1957 in 
various cities. 

The hearings concern further extension of 
the minimum wage in the 


37. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WAGE 
AND HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DIVI- 
sions. A Guide to Child-Labor Provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act (The 
Federal Wage and Hour Law). Rev. ed. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 23. 


Labour Organization 


38. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT. Union 
Shop and the Public Welfare. Proceedings 
of the Second Annual Industrial Relations 
Conference of the Industrial Union Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO, New York, N.Y., June 
17-18, 1958. Washington, 1958. Pp. 99. 

39. CALIFORNIA. DIVISION OF LABOR 
STATISTICS AND RESEARCH. Union Labor in 
California; a Report on Union Membership 
in California, Provisions in Union Agree- 
ments: Union Security, Preferential Hiring, 
Hiring Hall, Checkoff. San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia State Printing Office, 1958. Pp. 38. 

40. DONAHUE, GEORGE R. The World 
Federation of Trade Unions: Facts about a 
Communist Front. With an introduction by 
James B. Carey. Washington, International 
Union of Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, 1958. Pp. 81. 

A brief history of the World Federation of 
Trade Unons, describing how it was taken 
over by the Communists. 

41. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. The 
Uninon Business Agent’s Perspective of His 
Job, by Hjalmar Rosen and R. A. Hudson 
Rosen. Urbana, 1958. Pp. 49-58. 

After a survey of the work of 21 business 
agents the authors report that. the individual 
business agent sees his job as that of a contract 
negotiator who tries to keep on good terms 
with his members an dhave their support in 
order to get results at the bargaining table. 

42. INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS AND GENERAL 
WorKeERS’ UNIONS. Proceedings of the 
Tenth Congress held at Stuttgart on July 
42, 25 and 26, 1957. Amsterdam, 1958. 
Pp. 68. 

43, JAPAN. FEDERATION OF EMPLOYERS’ 
AssociATIONs. Labor Movement in Japan. 
Tokyo? 1958. Pp. 21. 


Contents: The Development of Labor Man- 
agement in Japan. The Present Status of the 
Japan Communist Party and its Influence on 
the Labor Movement. Characteristic Features 
of the Japanese Labor Movement. Current 
Principal Labor Problems. Government Labour 
Policy. Social Security System in Japan. 
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44, NEw BRUNSWICK FEDERATION OF LA- 
Bor, C.L.C. Official Proceedings of the 
First Merged Convention, Fredericton, 
N.B., August 26, 27, 28, 1957. St. John, 
1957 Pp 93: 

45. PICARD, GERARD. Trade Union Free- 
dom and Labour Unity in Canada; Report 
of the National President of the C.C.C.L., 
September 1958. Quebec, 1958. Pp. 40. 

46. RICHBERG, DONALD RANDALL. Labor 


Union Monopoly, a Clear and Present 
Danger. Chicago, H. Regnery Co., 1957. 
yoy, SNe 


The author played an important part in 
drafting and obtaining the passage of the 
Railway Labor Act of 1926. He claims that 
‘the greatest concentrations of political and 
economic power are found in the... labor 
organizations and in their...managers.” 

47. UNITED FISHERMEN AND ALLIED 
WorKERS UNION. Fourteenth Annual Con- 
vention, Resolutions and Summary of Pro- 
ceedings, March 14-22, 1958, Vancouver, 
B.C. Vancouver, 1958. Pp. 109. 


Labour Supply 


48. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. The 
Labour Force, November 1945-July 1958. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 190. 

49. JAPAN. PRIME MINISTER’S OFFICE. 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS. Employment Status 
Survey as of July 1,:1956. Tokyo, 1958. 
Pp. 68. 

A survey of employment and unemployment 


in Japan among the population, fourteen years 
of age and over. 


Labouring Classes 


50. Fox, RICHARD MICHAEL. Jim Larkin; 
the Rise of the Underman. London, Law- 
rence and Wishart, 1957. Pp. 183. 


The biography of a prominent Irish labour 
leader who died in 1947. 


51. GREAT BRITAIN. FACTORY DEPART- 
MENT. Annual Report of the Chief Inspec- 
tor of Factories for the Year 1957. London, 
H.M.S.O;, 1958. "Pp. 91. 

52. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Con- 
ditions of Work of Fishermen. Part 1. Fifth 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1958. Pp. 36. 

At head of title Report 5.(1) Interna- 
tional Labour Conference 43rd_ session, 
1959. 


“The purpose of the present report is to 
transmit to governments for amendment or 
comment the following texts based on the 
proposals adopted by the Conference at its 
42nd Session: (A) A proposed Convention 
concerning the minimum age for admission of 
fishermen to employment; (B) A proposed 
Convention concerning the medical examina- 
tion of fishermen; and (C) A proposed Con- 
vention concerning fishermen’s articles of 
agreement.” 

53. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Or- 
ganisation of Occupational Health Services 
in Places of Employment. Part 1. Fourth 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1958. Pp. 18. 
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At head of title: Report 4 (1). Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 43rd_ session, 
1959. 

This report transmits the draft text of a 
Recommendation to member governments for 
amendments or comments, along with back- 
ground material. 

54, INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Pro- 
tection of Workers against Radiations. Part 
1. Sixth item on the agenda. Geneva, 1958. 
Pp. 56. 

At head of title: Report 6 (1). Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 43rd_ session, 
1959. 


55. Puitie, Davw. Le mouvement ouvrier 
en Norveége. Paris, Editions ouvriéres, 1958. 
Pp. 363. ‘ 

A survey of the Norwegian labour movement 
from the 19th century to date, including the 
history of the Norwegian Labour Party. 

56. SCOTLAND. COMMITTEE ON  DILI- 
GENCE. Report. Edinburgh, H.M.S.O., 1958. 
Pp. 110. 


Diligence is defined as “‘the legal procedure 
by which a creditor attaches the property or 
person of his debtor, with the object of 
forcing him either (1) to appear in court to 
answer an action at the creditor’s instance, or 
(2) to find security for implement of the 
judgment which may be pronounced against 
him in such an action, or (3) to implement 
a judgment already pronounced.” 

The Committee was set up “to inquire into 
the operation of the present law and practice 
of diligence in Scotland and to make recom- 
mendations for its improvement...” 


Occupations 


57. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT EXECUTIVE. Merchant Navy 
Officers. 2d ed. London, H.M.S.O., 1958. 
Pp. 48. 

Describes life at sea, the work of an officer, 
entry and training, conditions of employment, 
pay and prospects. 

58. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT EXECUTIVE. The Speech 
Therapist. 2d. ed. London, H.M.S.O., 1958. 
Rpmi2 
Briefly describes the work of the speech 
therapist, the personal qualities needed, educa- 


tional qualifications and professional training, 
and openings and salaries. 


59. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. Housing Manage- 
ment. Rey. ed. London, H.M.S.O., 1958. 
Pps.20; 


“A housing manager is responsible for the 
administration of housing estates, both from 
the business and from the social service point 
of view.” Describes the work of a housing 
manager, the qualifications and training re- 
quired, professional opportunities. 


60. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Re- 
port to Participating Governments on the 
Asian Regional Seminar on Vocational 
Guidance, Including Employment Coun- 
selling, New Delhi, India, November- 
December, 1957. Geneva, 1958. Pp. 155. 


At head of title: ILO/TAP/AFE/R.3. 
International Labour Office. Expanded pro- 
gramme of technical assistance. 


Prices 


61. COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT. Defense against Inflation; Policies 
for Price Stability in a Growing Economy. 
A Statement on National Policy by the 
Research and Policy Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development. 
New York, 1958. Pp. 96. 

The pamphlet states that a major source 
of inflation is the illusion that ‘we can get 
more out of the economy than we produce.” 

62. U.S. BUREAU OF LaABoR STATISTICS. 
Wholesale Prices and Price Indexes, 1957. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 202. 


Statistics 


63. GERMANY (FEDERAL REPUBLIC, 1949- 

) STATISTICAL OFFICE. Seasonal and 

Other Recurrent Influences on Short-Term 

Economic Indicators. Stuttgart, W. Kohl- 
hammer, 1958. Pp. 14. 


64. GERMANY (FEDERAL REPUBLIC, 1949- 

) STATISTICAL OFFICE. The Statistical 

Unit in Economic Statistics. Stuttgart, W. 
Kohlhammer, 1958. Pp. 34. 


Wages and Hours 


65. KINGSTON, ONT. QUEEN’S UNIVER- 
sity. DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS. Productivity and Wages, by James 
C. Cameron and F. J. L. Young, Kingston, 
1958; Pp. 33: 

The authors suggest the establishment of 
an Index of Productivity by the government. 
They believe that such an Index of Productivity 
and the Consumer Price Index could act as 
outlets in determining increases in wages. 

66. U.S. BuREAU OF LasBor STATISTICS. 
Union Wages and Hours: Building Trades, 
July 1, 1957 and Trend 1907-57. Washing- 
tonseG.P.Os 1958. Pp. 49: 


The information in this report was based 
on a survey of about 665,000 journeymen 
and 165,000 helpers and laborers in 52 cities 
with populations of 100,000 or more. 

67. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Union Wages and Hours: Local Transit 
Operating Employees, July 1, 1957 and 
Trend 1929-57. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. 
Pprris 


Based on union wage scales in effect on 
July 1, 1957, covering. about 70,000 local- 
transit operating employees in 52 cities with 
a population of 100,000 or over. 


68. U.S. BuREAU OF LaBor STATISTICS. 
Wage Structure: Electric and Gas Utilities. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 92. 


“Summarizes wage and supplementary 
practice information for privately operated 
electric and gas utility systems in September 
19575" 


69. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Wage Structure, Fertilizer Manufacturing, 
South, April 1957. Washington, G.P.O., 
1958. Pp. 44. 

Based on a study of 183 plants with a total 
of 12,398 workers. Includes occupational 
descriptions. 

70. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Wage Structure, Southern Sawmills, April 
1957. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 44. 

The southern sawmill is one of the lowest 
paying industries in the U.S. 


Women 


71. OPEN Door INTERNATIONAL FOR THE 
ECONOMIC EMANCIPATION OF THE WOMAN 
Worker. Report of the Tenth Conference 
held in Paris, August 19 to 23, 1957. 
Charlottenlund, Denmark, 1957. Pp. 107. 


72. U.S. _WoMEN’s BuREAU. College 
Women go to work: Report on Women 
Graduates, Class of 1956, prepared in 
cooperation with National Vocational 
Guidance Association, Women’s Section. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 41. 


In June 1956 there were 87,234 women 
graduates of whom 5,411 participated in this 
survey. These are some of the conclusions: 

1. Most of the graduates were in jobs for 
which they received training; 

2. The average starting salary was $3,446; 

3. About three-quarters of the graduates 
were employed six months after gradua- 
tion; 

4. About 69% of the married graduates were 
working; 

5. About three-quarters of the graduates 
were employed in five occupations as 
teachers, secretaries and stenographers, 
nurses, biological technicians, and social 
and welfare workers. 


73. U.S. WOMEN’s BUREAU. Employmem 
Opportunities for Women in Legal Work. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 34. 


Outlines the growing opportunities for 
women in legal work either in self-employ- 
ment, Government employment, in private 
industry, and in services to the legal profession 
(as law teachers, editors and writers for law 
publications, law librarians, or executive secre- 
taries of bar associations for example). 

74. WOMEN’S ENGINEERING SOCIETY. Re- 
port on Conference, “Careers for Girls in 
Engineering” held at the City of Coventry 
Training College on 13/14th July, 1957. 
London, 1957." Pp: 73: 

Speakers discussed openings for girls in 
textile engineering, electrical engineering, in 
the aircraft industry, in government service, in 
civil engineering, and in industrial research and 
development, etc. 


Miscellaneous 


75. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Some Aspects of Consultant Engineering 
in the United States. Project No. 357. Paris, 
(bE Glo SS eRe Los 

Representatives from seven European coun- 


tries visited the U.S. in 1956 to study the 
working methods and conditions of American 
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consulting engineers. The members of Mission 
357 devoted most of their attention to civil 
engineering (roads and buildings), thermal 
and hydro power plant design and construction 
and management consultants. 

76. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Execu- 
tive Personality and Psychological Testing, 
by Stanley Stark. Urbana, 1958. Pp. 15. 

The author argues that personality - testing 
of business executives has some merit despite 
what William H. Whyte, Jr., in his book “The 
Organization Man,” says to the contrary. 

77. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Sources 
of Popular Support for the Italian Christian 
Democratic Party in the Post-war Decade, 
by Murray Edelman. Urbana, 1958. Pp. 
143-159. 

Discusses the elements which constitute the 
support of the Italian Christian Democratic 
Party in elections since 1946. 

78. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The 
Cost of Social Security, 1949-1954. Geneva, 
1958; Pp. 201. 

Contains statistical information on the finan- 
cial operations of the national social security 
systems of thirty-two countries, and incomplete 
data of eleven other countries. 

79. INTERNATIONAL WORKING CONFER- 
ENCE OF DIRECTORS AND SENIOR OFFICERS 
OF AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY SERVICES IN 
MEMBER AND ASSOCIATE COUNTRIES, PARIS, 
1957. Agricultural Advisory Services in 
Europe and North America, 1957; Report. 
Project No. 395/A. Paris, European Pro- 
ductivity Agency of the O.E.E.C., 1958. 
Pp. 166. 


80. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Company Contributions. III. Poli- 
cies and Procedures, by John H. Watson. 
New York, c1958. Pp. 88. 

“One hundred-and-eighty companies, repre- 
senting both manufacturing and non-manufac- 
turing organizations, contributed $38.3 millions 
in 1955 to health, welfare, educational, scien- 
tific, and religious agencies.” 


81. NEW ZEALAND. STANDARDS COUNCIL. 
Report for the Year ended 31 March 1958. 
Wellington, Government Printer, 1958. Pp. 
Daf 


82. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA. Energy in 
Latin America. Geneva, United Nations, 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs, 
1957. Pp. 268. 

Cover title: Energy development in Latin 
America. 


83. UNITED NATIONS. STATISTICAL OFFICE. 
Handbook of Population Census Methods. 
Rev. ed.. New York, 1958. 2 Volumes. 

Contents: v. 1. General Aspects of a Popula- 
tion Census. v. 2. Economic Characteristics of 
the Population. 

Volume 1 covers such topics as “utility and 
modern conception of a population census, 
census planning and scope, census legislation, 
budget and organization, census work prior to 
the enumeration, the enumeration, post-enu- 
meration work, and applications of statistical 
sampling to population censuses.” 

Volume 2 covers such topics as relationship 
between census data on economic activity and 
questions of economic development, the eco- 
nomically active according to their characteris- 
tics, selected enumeration and processing 
procedures for the economically active popu- 
lation, and inter-relationships of various types 
of data on economic characteristics.” 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics Publications 


Since the beginning of the year, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics—in co-oper- 
ation with the Queen’s Printer—has had 
in effect a new scale of prices and subscrip- 
tion rates for Bureau publications that is 
designed to bring them into line with present 
costs of paper and presswork. 

The Bureau, also, has discontinued the 
practice of allowing generous discounts on 
subscriptions for its “All Reports” and “All 
Memoranda” services and for “All Reference 
Papers”. With the incrase in the number 
of Bureau publications and the boost in 
their production costs, it will be necessary 
in future to charge subscribers the full 
list price for all publications ordered. 

The new regulations will not apply to 
those who had placed orders before Decem- 
ber 31, 1958 for publications that do not 
appear until 1959, nor to those whose 
contracts expire after December 31, 1958 
et whose orders were effective before that 

ate. 
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For their convenience in reviewing their 
subscriptions and to ensure them continuity 
of service, the Information Services Divi- 
sion of the Bureau will mail to those 
subscribing to large numbers of Bureau 
publications, before expiry of their subscrip- 
tion, a new subscription order form con- 
taining the titles and prices of all Bureau 
publications. 

Use of the new subscription form will 
act as a safeguard against errors in orders 
arising from similarities of titles, and its 
return before a subscription runs out will 
ensure uninterrupted delivery of the publi- 
cations wanted. 

A new catalogue of current Bureau pub- 
lications, possessing cataloguing features 
designed to facilitate ordering as well as 
filing publications by catalogue numbers 
and containing the new prices, is now being 
readied for distribution. It will be sent to 
all larger subscribers and copies will be 
available to others on request. 


LABOUR STATISTICS 


Table A-1 to A-4—Labour Force................ 

apie B-1—lahbour Income... oo... scex sw emeiieseccc cues 
Table C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings..... 
Table D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics... 
Table E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance... 

Table F-1 and F-2—Prices....................02000-: 
Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts......... 


A—Labour Force 


Nots—Small adjustments have been made in the labour force figures to bring them into line with population esti- 
mates based on the 1956 Census: consequently, the figures in Tables A-1 and A-2 are not strictly comparable with those 
for months prior to August 1958. Adjusted figures for those earlier months are given in the Supplement to The Labour 
Force, September 1958, a Dominion Bureau of Statistics publication, and detailed figures on the revised basis will appear 
in the forthcoming DBS Reference Paper No. 58, The Labour Force. 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 15, 1958 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


12 Bip Man. 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. Bic. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

SQ UESOXES Sates duela's “is Sines /0\ clea <falsie\aleiaie ceo aie 6, 134 118 437 1,735 2,254 1,035 555 
Agricultural 666 * 51 146 171 276 20 
Non-Agricultural 5,468 116 386 1,589 2,083 759 585 
Malosiaesttaesireresvess cock 4,613 99 338 1,314 1,658 786 418 
PCSTIGUIGUEAL sta. 52,0104 Siowieras nae 628 hd 49 141 157 260 19 
Non-Agricultural 3,985 97 289 1,173 1,501 526 399 
PHL SEEISu LOM eceee Set state echt) aol sn fere’ es siete xvaieia altace 1,521 19 99 421 596 249 137 

JAG TANTS) Sao ets CeCe eer 38 i Ld x 14 16 * 
None Acricultural,...gcuss sj cjeaes cece cers 1, 483 19 97 416 582 233 136 
Jl. LMOES 28 ne Sa Tene 6, 134 118 437 1,735 2,254 1,035 555 
DE LOVGATS Les vas te vdeo cieelbaaliss sss 559 15 47 206 170 86 35 
DUE SAV OUIR onc tacch Nu shea eee et 770 18 55 252 259 125 61 
Dn GA Venre a. te het enna ttle Bens 2, 863 53 183 797 1,079 477 274 
PGE CALS ren eins sias coup Auiestshiecsiness 1,715 29 131 430 659 302 164 
GO VOATR ANG OVED cccccess esse ceeerase 227 ty 21 50 87 45 21 

Persons with Jobs 
VATS ALES ZTOUDB sss cv.es 010 spoie'siefsie sé sceiereiee + 5,773 92 403 1,605 2,154 1,001 518 
iI ES) SR SRE Os ane Gn on ome ears 4,300 74 306 1,201 1,574 759 386 
TASES ara ses oi stae sii Ae deme «a8 aserenee 1,473 18 97 404 580 242 132 
PAPPNTCUL STE BL loess: Pac a folevain sia etsls ia eneie> 652 = 48 142 167 274 19 
I OH-ApriculbUrall’.... esctliseris «+ ce ems 5,121 90 355 1, 463 1,987 727 499 
Paid Workers 4,663 76 318 1,337 1,829 660 443 
Males..... S5o20 60 233 964 1,298 449 323 
HIDING: shelels sieisfesieG |e ersisislavers eieceig) 1s, <:< 1,336 16 85 373 531 211 120 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
EMO UTR OSOS CSG, cio-ove nietoss areia fore o/evain’sleweVe.s¥eiayeveie.es* 361 26 34 130 100 34 37 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

ES CHEER ES icles stclerc aie iets cla eleprsiainiaveteia cve's 8 rs 5,301 148 450 1,490 ieeHbl 922 520 
Pilla lene ctereress eovicrisatelcsiccs\eisisieisieleeis ois 1,094 40 99 279 332 214 130 
Females 4,207 108 351 1,211 1,439 708 390 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


NN 


Totalilooking LOPiwOUMs mneprc cies ecraislete iat teeiae 


1— 3 months 
4— 6 months 


18—18 months 


Worked........ 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
November 15, 1958 October 18, 1958 November 16, 1957 
a Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-time Total Full-time Total Full-time 
Work() Work(?) Work (1) 
387 872 340 326 821 805 
Without Jobs. c.f. duwuseetve tees cole cine 361 348 313 301 296 283 
Under 2 mronthic ccs + aires» orp enien eto 120 _ 103 _ 129 _ 
<a RV ioe Sten atte Mime 143 — 118 _ 115 — 
dis diuieiahe-a thule het ae whet 48 _— 44 _ 32 _ 
T—12 month, ccizs coteMie dee stele ads i 33 — 32 _ 13 _ 
Pere ee x — * 7 ed — 
19—and OVED iis «nov coaeetnees hte ¥ _ A _ * — 
PORE HGR ior tom aTe 26 24 27 25 25 22 
er ee * * * * + 
hi cart Gana REE ee 18 17 19 18 19 17 


() To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Period Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies oe paeas 
1953: Totaleecrr.: csc sannerte 4,049 34,294 90, 120 27,208 13,197 168, 868 
1054 Doteleas + .ccanedes ve 3,849 28,419 83,029 26,638 12,292 154,227 
TORS Testaly ck icaiccwunseranuten 3,067 22,117 57,563 15,559 11,640 109, 946 
TORS TOUR... 3+i sues Gener 3,029 31,396 90,662 17,957 17,930 164, 857 (4) 
TORT AROGRL.. ude ee ores 5,092 55,078 147,097 87,172 87,730 282,164 
1957 1st nine months...... 4,425 47,005 126, 737 32, 680 83,419 244, 266 
1958 1st nine months...... 2,768 22,611 50, 559 13, 258 10,985 100, 131 


(4) Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Sourcn; Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


as} 
a 
nD 
4 
Si 
1953) Total, cscue oss 10,021 
1954 Total........... 9,983 
1955 Total...........] 8,563 
1956 Totalecc..in. cate 10,339 
ROB DALOtalivia. nears 17,256 


a) ot) 
66, vy 
3 g a BE deg 
a6 A = is 
ene As ot ae o 
a4 8 ac) © Feige! i ° ad 
3. = q Gee fe 
GE te EI £85 ge 6 
QL] 2] a lle el al: 
i . oO = Oo L-| 
5 8 E 3 aoa| 6 a $ 
5S | ad EE B aS sy 8 5 a 
6,339 1,855 | 3,185 | 18,766 | 17,250 879 | 26,492 | 10,380 ‘966 | 91,133 
6,775 1,938 | 2,735 | 11,974 | 10,920 763 | 25,699 | 13,011 578 | 84,376 
5,775 1,190 | 2,146] 9,588] 7,036 514 | 15,117 | 7,687 371 57,987 
9,492 | 2,255 | 3,823] 18,800] 7,500} 1,649 | 20,264 | 12,482 435 | 91,039 
16,829 | 5,254 | 6,559 | 17,574 | 10,838 ,693 | 54,376 | 19,471 661 | 151,511 
14, 831 4,920 | 5,850] 14,084 | 9,897] 2,875 | 50,055 | 18,2538 578 | 135,675 
5, 767 1,053 | 1,862) 8,889} 4,482 442 | 15,3842 | 7,451 835 | 52,455 


iii 
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B—Labour Income 


Nors: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. 4 

TABLz: B-1._ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 
Sourcz: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Year and Ree Beane, Supple- Total 
Month «os Manu- Storage, Construc-| Public PErVICES | mentary otal 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion Utilities Trade ene Labour 
Communi- overn- | Income 
cation? ment) 
1953—Total....} 393 3,954 1,320 297 887 194 1,665 2,757 468 12,110 
1954—Total....} 402 3, 903 1,317 310 869 204 1,764 3,010 494 12, 432 
1955—Total....} 430 4,156 1,392 339 911 204 1,874 3,212 539 13,215 
1956—Total....| 489 4,604 1,537 405 1,102 226 2,072 3,521 590 14,719 
1957—Total....| 544 4,821 1,647 371 1,189 252 2,268 3,926 639 15, 825 
1957—Nov..... 46.2 410.4 140.6 88.0 290.4 65.7 592.5 1,105.7 | 163.6 | 1,344.6 
GCs. 246 45.7 386.1 TBE G." Ml retataisip,acaw ifiere ouaisle Gia asa eruonmattias ate aoe crete atone olen Sta eee 1,294.8 
\ 
1958—Jan....... 46.0 381.9 LOSS A sila otal cays |'cco o helos eaalte ee ete eeelle ware es on Om | Renae el Ree 1,267.8 
Feb...... 46.5 385.5 132.2 64.7 229.1 65,2 467.1 1,024.0] 168.5 | 1,277.1 
, Maret on, 45.8 389.8 LSOES SWANS Feiista vc-2,0ltsvenselaree See cone Sellen ec oo a lteat tt aie aren otetere otters , 283.2 
1) SE 43.9 392.3 TOA Gi MAR eae sa stapaie bate atacotes orks parkas Rtaell Meee. Joa, he Agere ne eRe te 1,304.0 
AV che 44.9 401.3 141.0 65.7 289.1 69.0 585.4 1,069.7 | 168.4 | 1,354.8 
June...... 45.6 404.9 POE'S IS SGR GRE TH Ranre Seon lnomuatnad deo aocennidl diate soos «il oscdbenbe 1,384.5 
OLY e 0.0.0 45.0 402.1 Ee fetes Kamae ey AAT Rae iia i DAR ORR i So sRoneel Hoocecrdicnc|laun aoe 1,382.1 
PAURS.. cn. 45.5 399.8 145.7 15.7 335.4 ail 592.3 1,080.5 | 172.0 | 1,385.6 
Sept....... 44.5 404.0 See Ot RRS G (CORA aBGIS IDAEE EAS Inehocdicen al Opnehtitenal|Coccsaoe 1,405.3 
Oct........ 43.2 400.0 CU A el |e gears RPC | ee Seana Rb cea nto diets octal Nnctatademdlloos me ooi 1,389.8 
INOW. - oc). 43.1 401.7 LEO OG Rises ce ailfos occloaceelle muerte ical ae meters Sat ace coon ee een 1,385.5 


1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 


3 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing, and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At September 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,728,511. 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
oe Index Numbers Average Index Numbers Ay erage 
Aggregate] Average cox _ |Aggregate| Average Coney, 
era ay: Weekly |Wagesand Wares map Weekly |Wagesand he yao 
pha Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 
1953—A verage 113.4 151.5 133.4 57.30 113.3 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—A verage re 109.9 151.3 137.1 58.88 1OVi 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955—Average.. 112.5 160.1 141,7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1956—A verage... 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 175.5 151.2 66.47 
1957—A verage 122.9 194.5 157.6 67.70 116.3 185.4 158.5 69.68 
125.2 201.3 160.1 68.79 116.2 188.4 161.2 70.86 
122.5 198.2 161.2 69.24 113.3 185.9 163.0 71.69 
117.5 182.2 154.4 66.35 109.0 170.8 155.7 68.47 
113.7 183.9 161.2 69.25 107.9 176.9 162.9 71.61 
113.0 185.0 163.0 70.02 108.2 178.5 163.9 72.08 
112.9 185.3 163.4 70.20 108.3 180.4 165.6 72.80 
114.6 188.3 163.8 70.35 108.8 181.6 165.8 72.92 
118.7 196.3 164.7 70.76 110.4 185.6 167.0 73.42 
121.3 200.3 164.6 70.70 112.0 187.4 166.2 73.06 
122.0 201.6 164.7 70.76 111.8 186.0 165.2 72.62 
121.8 201.1 164.5 70.67 111.5 184.9 164.7 72.40 
121.9 201.8 164.9 70.85 112.4 187.2 165.4 72.73 
120.0 199.0 165.2 70.99 110.1 184.9 166.8 73.32 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 

(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 

insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries. dry cleaning plants, business and 
recreational service). 
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TABLE C-2.—_AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ) 


Average Weekly Wages and 


Employment Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 

Area Pay period preceding: Pay period preceding: 
Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Noy. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 

1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 

(a) PRovINCES 

Ne wiound] and wc tore. cis evtete' sie cisteiele, ojele/areicieine <\ceatateisteres 130.4 132.3 138.8 62.03 63.02 61.42 
Prince, adward Jstand., cassis cists atpiie eieomeamtiet 126.4 124.6 126.2 51.34 50.78 49 32 
IN Ova: SCObIE cay.) < «os Selva 2: sere ciauays, « Sahel eros Caer ane 99.9 99.7 100.8 57.90 58.65 56.79 
iNew: Sranswyek. ccs saci a. «de © apie ofeleraivern fetes seals 100.3 102.7 103.1 58.37 58.84 57.65 
(QC Rees Cpoataeine bom obide sno cdnontindn do beagqouge 120.6 120.8 126.0 68.18 68.18 65.83 
US HO aie ahs ius iva fava “eee ath cose) av ghana Mie aerate Rasy te, oie 119.3 122.2 125.5 73.83 73.41 71.78 
Ma CODE. «'acuc.c's,> 5+ cise peas Ae aruele Ok ais ate seme = xin esata 111.8 112.7 113.9 67.86 67.69 64.38 
Baska tGMO wanes sees suas aie o'aeaccie oe herele Melee «ice ease 132.7 135.9 132.1 68.54 69.29 66.37 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 154.4 159.5 155.3 73.85 73.83 70.19 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 118.3 120.5 126.2 77.08 76.47 74.62 


91.8 92.6 93.1 79,22 74.84 73.52 
115.8 114.2 11788 57.22 57.58 54.15 


98.2 97.6 103.9 77.81 78.54 75.48 
166.2 163.3 172.3 75.47 86.05 86.27 
Nisgard Hallstere-.. nee svete cot cm tare aoe tee 105.4 117.9 123.3 75.87 75.39 76.85 
St Catharines... ccwsns contests ctomeee enh mare aee 106.1 113.6 121.7 78.30 77.39 78.40 
132.0 132.5 133.4 74.85 74.51 71.53 
96.6 S71 114.5 76.02 75.93 75.62 
89.3 88.0 87.9 68.89 67.25 64.32 


Winnipeg ws nikdainatinw dalle oer eed ake ean 110.7 110.8 110.6 64.74 64.56 61.29 
Regina............ 128.7 | 127.2 | 129.5 | 64.59 | 65.15 | 63.06 


Saskatoon 138.1 138.7 137.1 65.60 65.92 60.80 
Edmonton 187.3 187.2 187.2 69.54 70.26 66.14 
Calgary asasscas se «<cecis aieates meee a ee eee 164.5 165.4 159.9 68.47 68.73 65.62 
Vancouver 117.0 117.6 120.6 75.43 74.97 72.17 
Wik bond. ssc;sisieipisssyoreraye ate orsiayeyemvetone sieleteers ro eee ive 117.6 123.6 68.84 | 68.20 66.34 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Index Numbers 


Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Industry Pay period preceding: Pay period preceding: 

Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 

1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
Mining...... eae tirshv isto: srere SATO Stas 10) vis oie wlareVole’ win win\erateiers aja 118.0 125.1 129.2 87.74 85.79 85.61 
PAPO AIIINAD Oe cictat eiciciers «eile oelsiaicieayeie.s Gcereie'siaye Paria 125.9 138.7 139.6 90.51 85.99 88.61 
Gold acto tec scot heous 9 G0 Je. SONEL EST AO CUE 75.1 76.1 76.9 73.62 72.43 72,84 
ROPE ENGTEAANG DEM eyes sBvaisie c!siei5)s e(ateys scaia/oseiaceieial tylevale.svareiore 173.2 197.1 198.1 97.38 90.87 94.33 
SEMIDIS Ga teehee pace sisi cedies cele ss  Qatinieaes 101.2 101.2 110.0 86.96 88.74 84.69 
OU CA ae ede taiarsiasolavssd.cicinia(aisi.s.cls bieigiala. clo, cieia.9.0.0/6)6°0,0 0108 57.5 56.9 60.8 70.9 74.20 70.28 
Mand Natural Aste sos s«coicle «che deere ois aco ovelerw ory. 272.0 274.4 289.6 100.20 100.54 95.73 
EN OTpeMNGE DRM eR oe chats 5(a 5G cio ein cidleke'e ora sieereicleien Ne 132.7 134.4 140.4 77.5 78.22 74.20 
PA MBER ACULINIIRG sista =. <.010,cis'310 0.6 sie: cre'v's o's. s155 04.6 sie cine 110.1 112.4 116.2 73.32 2.73 70.86 
Food and beverages 119.8 128.4 116.9 64,67 63.08 61.54 
MMos D products iafecrer ieee cicmcriss ce ss P 136.6 135.1 128.4 75.20 73.55 72.80 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 119.5 207.2 122.9 52.11 53',22 48.97 
Grainrmill products. ..).c<5 oss e500 106.7 107.1 106.2 73.30 71.34 68.36 
Bread and other bakery products. . Se 110.6 110.9 110.4 64,24 63.62 60.62 
BRISCUIGG, ANG CTAGKOLBs s wlacse s.njs.6<cee.ce.ojee seen oes 97.1 98.4 99.8 55.45 55.59 53.39 
Distilled and malt liquors......5.....000seee0e0% 112.6 109.6 ib aye 84.46 82.75 78.76 
Tobacco and tobacco products..............0se000% 89.6 90.3 85.7 70.08 70.24 66.47 
FNUUSCH DLO GUCES,. «6. ofieislele sisisieisisis clsleissleiclew becers.e os 101.1 101.1 109.9 76.75 76.40 72.05 
HSA GME PLOCUCES oh < vieisie, sto s/erswibieis selec a 86.4 88.2 86.9 49.72 50.44 47.61 
Boots and shoes (except rubber) 91.0 93.6 89.6 46.40 47.71 44.31 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 78.9 78.7 81.2 59.50 59.40 57.37 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.............- 76.2 76.4 77.4 54.14 54.69 53.34 
NV Got ent ZOO US fre 5 cess oie bis kisi siaeie o o-alderne aiensinle 59.9 59.6 66.6 56.91 57.13 53.63 
Synthetic textiles and silk...............0000005: 81.7 80.9 84.2 66.37 66.19 64.16 
Clocning (textile and fur). ..06..0s00ccec00%00000 08 92.8 94.1 94.9 47.01 45.96 44.66 
VOT ICOUIN GE. geile oscisie,s visas s eisieisecieie syaieie eme.cisies 93.3 95.1 99.1 45.40 44.72 43.81 
IWOMON(S CLOUDING jc clare kisi sce svat og aineceec essa 99.1 101.6 95.7 47.85 46.44 45.16 
POMIU EE OOU Stn aaaic tiaislaciv cietsis:¢/0\0.7s (as eine serine b's. 09 eve 77.8 78.0 82.0 47.21 46.22 44.83 
NOG CRDNOCUCES arscctatsictio t:s oisistels s\s/.s ce eet. biel.a.s « sisse 106.7 109.2 106.1 64.48 63.98 60.97 
Saw and planing mills 108.9 112.4 105.2 66.39 65.55 62.40 
PETETUUTO cae drerais-vie eleiepisleisisle acs ss c'eare sicine nce ea 0c. 113.2 112.7 116.3 63.07 62.75 60.06 
WPHELWOOd PTOGUCIS, .6<0 ceo aseeeceis oinescess sine 84.5 87.6 91.1 56.52 Disol 55.49 
ADO GIOCLOGUCES o sirivrcactials sjojsteiels 1s orsy0je-sio\sre 6 0/15 sjaisis'a(0 123.7 125.0 125.4 85.14 85.19 82.39 
Bp ANG paper MINS. .....62 0 <iescces seccsveccs cose 12287, 124.4 125.4 91.08 91,13 88.36 
Wiher Paper PLOGUCG, «jie. s/se.0ss.00 ves ee es sasesios 126.0 126.5 125.2 70.98 70.91 67.51 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. Bee 120.5 120.1 121.4 79.45 79.42 75.45 
Tron and steel products..............+-+ ae 98.6 99.1 aliteh a 82.87 82.89 79.86 
Agriculture implements........ a 60.7 59.3 53.7 81.84 81.06 77.81 
Fabricated and structural steel. 161.0 169.1 178.9 84.47 85.11 80.95 
Hardware and tools.............. <8 93.7 94.2 96.0 75.07 74.83 72.16 
Heating and cooking appliances............-...-. 103.0 104.5 105.9 74.42 74,01 69.83 
Ta TIROAS OLE Serials. eras iole ain 6 $:e sis/e@ie Rrticle' nerciereaeisiacele 94.5 92.7 107.1 81.51 80.55 76.17 
Machinery TAL © aeterai tater euxeteie sicie sieve s(acels wiv. simelscatote ole 103.3 103.9 120.0 79,27 79,01 76.00 
ETUMALY, WON AN StOCL...c..0c00s000cc vee ncesss 85.3 85.5 119.4 95.95 95.30 93,53 
Sheet metal products. ............-+esesseseseees 105.3 106.5 107.5 80.76 84.48 76.24 
Ware and. wire products: J... 0. .20-.j.:-er0-++-22=s 109.7 113.0 113.6 83.63 83.61 81.69 
Transportation equipment..............eeeeeeee eee 119.0 117.6 138.6 81.33 83.04 79.56 
PAUL ODL Gy ALG OPTUS sary cis arg foretsie:<)s s.eie's sree as oieeie.s iescye 360.2 366.3 397.5 88.37 88.40 82.76 
BIOCHEM CIES 50115 oss xa: ror (aso. sis eva:s)=isie 01% 0 ee a sted oo chs 102.2 97.9 118.8 86.10 89.91 90.11 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories....... 99.9 101.4 106.9 78.60 81.39 76.93 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment 68.3 68.2 88.3 72,78 72.90 71.76 
Shipbuilding and repairing.........00cccessseerss 122.9 114,2 151.2 74,20 77.80 72.78 
Non-ferrous metal products.............22eeeeeeees 108.8 124.2 134.0 85.92 78.70 82.19 
PNET IID PFO GUC. nteyaiaysiejerersied aisieis ojereiere o's .s o:6/sis 135.1 136.8 137.5 82.22 81,23 77.63 
Brass and copper products..............eeeeeeees 106.6 106.9 107.0 80.80 79.59 76.57 
Melting ANG TELNING, 5. occ. ceec.c veec.cs secessss 107.8 140.6 163.1 96.14 80.92 89.09 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..................- 135.9 136.6 149.8 79.44 79.26 76.01 
Non-metallic mineral products................05+- 140.1 142.7 136.4 78.44 77.89 74.50 
OTe TOO ILC US ria sraists elec ciescioiolsiakessisin.e) sve Sieteis oie’ ois's ie 108.4 109.8 107.9 71.86 71.36 69.61 
Glass and glass products............-..+065 Gane 135.5 140.8 134.2 75.89 75.52 7 .20 
Products of petroleum and coal...............++0+: 138.2 140.3 137.5 104.62 104.02 103 20 
MPTieTLACA EDTOCUCUS fcctareieie oe + + Sis ois 01018;¢10\0,disie(e e1s siete 130.5 131.6 136.3 84.15 83.89 80.94 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 118.9 119.9 120.0 75,27 74.68 71.48 
Acids, alkalis and salts....cocece-ssseeses ee 144.5 148.2 153.0 95.13 93.50 91.98 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. “is 124.5 125.0 116.8 65.42 65.49 60.86 
COTSERERC TORE i os5 pice leicteisis + 0108 wisisisie.e ese ais i0ie0 sol abet 144.2 148.6 75.04 76.25 74.12 
Building ee general engineering............ es 136.6 142.2 156.2 81.89 83.09 80.97 
BESETALCL LEY etetebe. eter ctetchereicisicieiere sisinisisieis oieve syatere nis sjereidle 141.9 145.0 155.9 80.66 80.87 78.62 
Riieal | PA ATCO TEE Poet ooo lass, s?etocasalareieioisi oreisisisiere 114.3 130.6 157.4 88.29 93.41 90.66 
Highways, bridges and streets.............2++0005 138.4 147.3 136.6 64.21 65.67 61.60 
BGR RCE eerste ie ialeroie as ate inlets ajstare. 0 o1s i6jsyarecoie;sjalesess at 135.6 139.1 132.7 48.62 49.04 46.55 
EFGPOIS ANG TESbATILAN ES. o.c:0pcscssinereisie e's 4 10)0/s1 s1e)0isie'e sis 125.1 130.0 124.4 39.27 38.51 38.32 
Laundries and sie cleaning plants 115.3 116.2 115.8 43.47 43.07 42.48 
WO SAVOTIB EL VECO Stes tojacteias cies so: s1s/Fis.0 ie wi sides aie si0's'e. less ae 191.3 194.3 180.7 70.25 70.26 67.54 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4._HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Hours Worked Ga lcanie 


ee Nov. 1, | Oct-12, | Nove d; "Nov: 1, | Oct-15) Novels 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
Newioun dlandiss csaislerclste opines oe stor na earelet teat 36.7 37.6 38.8 152.2 149.1 159.0 
Nova Scotia. i) (ide aeate aeisinws's(0.c ap tester stetete aerators 40.2 40.5 40.2 146.5 147.7 143.7 
New Brunswick is.s.is stelsipeteseis's wio}e stetetetete steteemmtetele 42.0 42.4 40.7 144.0 141.2 146.3 
Quebeos st-.- de srage tor seis osnie clans e,sseleresl ale erteeten alors weatsiale 41.7 41.6 41.2 149.2 148.9 146.3 
OMUAILO sc ca cusleteyen gales ovaracdacainteye =): tehsnek teteteteretet\ cnet stoneraters is 40.7 40.7 40.2 173.1 ype! 171.8 
Manttobals..cdcced< ssa tile ince meaner: «fe isietreamiye 40.5 40.1 40.0 157.5 157.4 152.1 
Baskatchowat cos= css. se tiels ates crs slole aieterstetn are 39.4 39.4 40.0 178.4 178.4 172.2 
Alberta '(4).Anedeoes ss apmmeitneten cei so ticle Netaetense 40.6 39.6 39.7 175.6 174.4 170.4 
British: Colum bia!(@)) isenenmemee «eine ss efeclen qemmen 38.0 37.7 37.4 202.5 201.8 195.0 . 
(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 


(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 
Nors:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-EHarners) 


Sourcz: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours 


Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 


Industry 
Pay period preceding: | Pay period preceding: | Pay period preceding: 
Noy. 1/Oct. 1|Nov. 1)Nov. 1 1)Nov. 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1957 

no. no. no, cts. $ 
IMRT Be sae a Se ies Atisloloeias oodles Sao didie ws 42.6 40.9 42.7 | 193.8 81.30 
PMMShe li rimnn AE). ceys.chs eeches sc acts « aidls deve « « 43.2 40.0 43.2 | 201.3 85.49 
UC ee ty Pas tetas vc ales ah Sele cs 43.5 42.9 43. 158.3 68.56 
GHG Hore TOE AUR owes. c: sitios ore ’svosa ato. 1 800 ote, chore 3 43.1 38.9 43, 220.7 92.02 
LCi vo gear ce Ge sapere one ee ee ee ee 40.4] 41.2] 41.2 | 186.1 74.89 
ae ee eer acs Sdebls asada ete dele es 40.2 41.7 40. 172.8 67.81 
Milan dinsbural gas. s..leaviele cscs cs aciles + ATL OUe 4004's) iis 212.2 87.24 
INon=mietal). 6. daeksncaiseaces. Poles.) Aadaeaae U7. 72.08 
Manufacturing oof 40.8 | 40.79) 40. 165.4 65.65 
IOOG ATIC DOV.GLALES...J... Aeicwlole aeisiereis s oicle slew 40.8 | 41.8] 40. 145.3 56.10 
NMSA t TO GUC HS Ne re oy -/< eo: afaydettalers ba:s-als-vidlavs chads sc 41.3} 40.4] 40. 174.3 68.97 
Oanned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 38.9 | 47.5 | 37. 114.2 41.80 
Garten ran products, «edhe ss <scs Sees dale - 42.9) 41.7] 42. 162.5 64.57 
Bread and other bakery products........... 42.5 | 42.2) 42) 136.8 54,44 
Distilled and malt liquors.................. SOLAN 88.2 4) 139% 195.4 72.15 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ 39.5 | 39.4] 39.0 | 162.8 60.96 
VEO ISRDYOMUCTS nisl «sb aieinleiere ee ajecinelecdines 41.5] 41.3] 40.8] 172.9 68.14 
DEAE DEOCUCHS sec civcchia Avichsiee «oa sieqne diab Sake se 39.8} 40.8] 38. 114.8 43.13 
Boots and shoes (except rubber) 38.7 | 40.4] 37. 109.6 40.11 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.1] 42.2] 41. 126.4 51.50 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........| 39.3 40.2 39. 125.3 48.56 
Woollen COO Gs Meigs. atcicdadilaas/cissbveie sletlets ac 43.6 | 43.6] 41.6 | 118.8 48.30 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 43.8] 43.9] 44.0 | 135.2 58.12 
Clothing (textile and fur)..............00es0ee 38.8 | 37.7 | 37.6 | 108.5 39.74 
MRSS IGIOR MIN GT MaN cide aaarcsencee cee ne's «5 37.6 | 37.0} 36.9 | 110.3 39.70 
Women a CLOtbIN gs 1.0.23 sisieicierenierstsraceies o:9)0'5 37.0 | 35.4] 35.4 | 112.9 39.05 
SSM EO OCS 4 i se rciccta siehecu/aja 5 « <i ay arene aleyorainie 5 42.0 | 40.6] 39.8 | 102.3 40.32 
EVV RONOOUCES Yt 31x) sininepsinistgio «015 015/56 61 0e,0,0,0,0 42.2] 41.9] 40.7 | 146.8 58.16 
Saw and planing mills...................... 41.5} 41.1] 39.6] 155.8 60.51 
TNR HRS, coe oyoee No gone Oppo Ge ae Corer eee 43.8 | 43.7] 42.9 | 135.3 56.07 
Others ood! products ce 6,-4.4 sa/ersie)au's <icieay9)015 42.1) 42.7] 41.4 | 124.1 51.38 
IE APEEUIT OCUCES ye... clcc aisle aiaer Si0.soyefoieieie.e oi a Alea 41.2] 40. 193.3 77.03 
Pulp and paper mills. 40.8} 41.0] 40.5 | 208.7 82.70 
Other paper products.................. [41.9 |) 41.8) 41.5 [158.3 60.92 
Printing, publishing and allied industries....... 39.7] 39.6} 39.6 | 199.9 75.44 
*Iron and steel products.................20-5- 41.0} 41.1] 40.8 | 190.9 76.21 
Agricultural implements.................... 39.9) 39.7] 39.1 | 190.1 70.97 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 40.6] 41.4] 41.4 | 189.8 75.72 
Elardware and tools.....00:0.02.csesesesees 41,2} 41.1] 40.6 | 168.1 66.95 
Heating and cooking appliances.............| 42.5 | 42.5] 41.3 | 166.5 66.12 
[Nitin GISSUIN Gen. Geogn aa aaeo Been hese soso 41.5] 41.5} 40.3 | 187.3 72,46 
Machinery manufacturing................+. 41.0} 40.9] 41. 179.9 72.09 
Primary iron and steel............:..00++.- 40.2] 40.2] 40.8 | 226.8 90.45 
Picea pal products ys cists cise croc <)> «015,010,001 40.6] 42.2} 40. 188.7 71.94 
*Transportation equipment.............0.e0+5 38.9 | 40.0] 39. 191.5 74. 86 
PAUROEALD, ANC DATES. csisislai0is cleisis'e'e oan eeiesicivn's 40.6} 40.8) 40. 196.7 76.11 
Wo nOtEV MICOS. yi cl. co iewcsieieiaiet oeie'o eidensineie » 36.4 | 38.8] 40.4 | 210.7 84.52 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 38.6 | 40.4] 39. 186.9 72.10 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 39.5 | 39.5] 39. 179.1 70.17 
Shipbuilding and repairing................+. 38.4 | 40.3) 39. 187.2 71.49 
*Non-ferrous metal products................-.| 41.3 | 386.5} 40.9 | 190.3 77.55 
PANGTAINUIN PPOGUCHS.o.c00.020c00scsvaeee ses 42.8] 42.2] 41, 167.8 66.62 
Brass and copper products... 41.7] 41.2] 41. 183.3 7236 
Smelting and refining.................0005: 40.6) 32.8] 40.6 | 216.1 84.61 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..... sido oon 40.9} 40.7] 40. 172.4 67.18 
Heavy electrical machinery andequipment.| 40.0] 40.4] 40.4 | 191.8 7611 
Radios and radio parts..............s0e000: 41.2] 40.8] 38.9 | 155.4 56.87 
PE RACIPOS Rae eles ascetics sigiwaye's as eer 42.3} 41.9] 41. 169.7 69.26 

fri, cuum cleaners and appli- 

eae adn eee coves] ALT] 41.2) 99.5 | 174.3 67.70 
Miscellaneot trical products. ee , f ; : 05 
fears... dons opodennGoeEE 40.6] 41.8] 41.7 | 188.1 75.39 
*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 44.2] 44.3 | 48.2 | 169.6 70.50 
Glsy productaten ae ce lee osiee relics mes 43.3] 43.4] 42.7 | 157.0 64.95 
Glass and glass products..............++5++ 43.0] 42.8] 42.0 | 168.5 67.41 
Products of petroleum and coal 40.7 | 40.4] 41. 229.3 94.70 
Chemical products.......+-+:es-+ee0e02s weee| 41.2] 40.8] 40.8 | 183.5 71.93 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 40.9 40.0 41. 140.5 5600 
Acids alkalis'and salts............-++++++++ 41.3} 40.6] 41. ce = 84. 66 
Misceljaneous manufacturing industries........} 42.0] 41.9] 40.9 | 187.6. 53.70 
UWable ZOOdS........seeeseceeeersereeecees 40.9} 40.7} 40. 178.9 71.70 
on-q able goods 40.6 | 40.7] 40. 152.9 59.44 
onstruction naw DOSROT 6 RPO CUE Con RoC Ont 41.5 | 42.7] 41. 176.7 73.98 
Uilding and general engineering 41.5 | 42.4] 41. 192.1 79 64 
Highways, bridges and streets 41.4] 43.1] 41. 149.6 59.43 
Electric and motor transportation............ 44.4 44.6 44, 169.6 70.78 
Some MMR Nachle 5 sisiele aviv cieie'ne'e Viele 8 ay a0. : 39 He q 37. 78 

Hotels anc UAITALGS SW Waacrane< stewinrs lalate sia ‘ ! 5 ; 
Be aey sscine plantas... .s..- 40.2| 39.8] 30.9| 96.9 Beire 

* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 


Average Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


Hoare Average Average = |————-— 
Period Wouked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
Tee \ifoale Harnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
2 : Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949...............006. 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monthly Average 1950............-....4- 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
Monthly Average 1951................04. 41.8 116.8 48 .82 117.0 113.7 102.9 
Monthly Average 1952..............-000- 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
Monthly Average 1958.............-+200 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
Monthly Average 1954..............+.05- 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
Monthly Average 1955............2.0208- 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Monthly Average 1956..............-205- 41.1 151.5 62.27 149.8 118.1 126.8 
Monthly Average 1957...............0085 40.4 160.0 64.71 155.1 121.9 127.2 
Week Preceding: 
November 1, 1967 .0..c..04.0eeeh sect 40.3 162.9 65.65 157.4 123.3 127.7 
December 1) 1957......:..2.0ss000-8 40.6 163.5 66.38 159.1 123.1 129.2 
January 1; 1958. 3h. detsco nested ee 40.3* 165.8 66 .82* 160.2 123.4 129.8 
February. 1, 1958: ccvccscsaeees nents 39.9 164.3 65.56 157.2 123.7 127.1 
March T; TODS. 325 cssie sie tomate o'= 40.0 165.3 66.12 158.5 124.3 127.5 
April iL, 1908. cheat totter: <8 40.4 165.8 66.98 160.6 125.2 128.3 
May 1, L058. J. ayerreeemitis's ot 40.4 166.4 67.23 161.2 126.1 128.9 
June 1s L058. Pimuseeete cas ate 40.7 167.2 68.05 163 .2 125.1 130.5 
July df, SOS. Cesare s «tae 40.5 166.6 67.47 161.8 124.7 129.8 
August 1 LODS samen aranice went 40.3 165.9 66.86 160.3 125.2 128.0 
September 1, 1958.2. S22. en once 40.6 164.0 66.58 159.6 125.6 127.1 
October D) 1QOS Pat. nc reese 40.7 164.4 66.91 160.4 126.0 127.3 
November 1, 1958 (1)............... 40.8 165.4 67.48 161.8 126.3 128.1 


Note: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1958 are 37.2 and $61.68. 
(4) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


pete Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment? 
erio | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
January 1 12,051 12,148 24,194 254, 660 60,901 315, 561 
January 8,298 9,121 17,419 354, 965 84,306 439,271 
January 8,420 7,776 16,196 371,959 93, 805 465,764 
January 17, 986 12,111 30,097 312,066 84,815 396, 881 
January 19,784 13,440 33,224 343, 956 92,207 436, 163 
MANUAL VAD VAGSS Te. alec sarees sires 7,450 7,270 14,720 596, 104 147,349 743, 453 
PG DTUAIY Ly L958: See loc cia wes vis ave sisieie 6, 822 7,860 14, 682 661,959 167,510 829, 469 
March MM GDS fo cravcte fatale lo! sistaparele tere 7,389 8, 459 15, 848 685,915 171,175 857,090 
April PepLODS sccilothee i steering 9,730 10, 892 20, 622 681,810 171,022 852, 832 
May PELOGB re rece is! aterclote's 17,3238 13,174 30,497 581, 032 165,375 746, 407 
June DLS Sea ctarYoreg crcteieteeraloreled 15,172 14,677 29,849 443 , 407 156,591 599,998 
July 1, 1958... 11,011 13,040 24,051 348,074 155, 231 503,305 
August 1, 1958..... 11,505 11, 858 23 , 363 252,853 119,157 372,010 
September 1, 1958 10,012 13,446 23, 458 237,319 106, 423 343,742 
Wocaper | WIGS! aise sislerew's'see ves 9,385 11,430 20,815 228 , 426 107,123 335,549 
November 1, 1958 7,319 9,552 16, 871 255, 451 115,711 371,162 
December 1, 1958(1).............256- 11,579 9,752 21,321 329,050 126,341 455,391 
Manuary § 1, 1959) (1)scc nace ceaiaiee es 8, 643 8,549 17,192 562,257 158, 163 720, 420 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


(2) From December 1, 1958, registration figures during the seasonal benefit period do not include claimants for fishing 
gee stir As figures for December 1, 1957 to July 1, 1958 did include claimants for fishing benefits, they have been 
adjusted. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY aes AS AT 
NOVEMBER 28, 1958(+) 


(Sourcn: 


Industry 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping............-.....+. 
BOPestr yi vii. 0.65 5,0 sinietis cacteieaianinisiole pan de aera 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................- 
Motel Nani: v5.0 scale nr alsisie’s negates (en isteiaes siaretaeeae 
PRNEEL rs a ht saa eat Se 
Non-Metal Mining 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits................65- 
Prospecting v..ccses se «wae odinn nn desilace se mmney 
Manufacturing, ...5 65.55» sah cote secs canbietts esas 
Foods. and BOverages.:s ccccs cis eccsysegnne oes ass 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products..............006: 
Rubber Products... vstwisn ange ea we meyers oy eae ts 
eather Products, cc cccns can coals centers se sc0 tee 
Textile Products (except clothing)...............+ 
Clothing (textile and fur), sv. .ameide ss» stay see EW 
Wood! Products) ines. vica wierd > «obec e io elenes 
Paper Progduows 59. xb vate +» vse R bs Canes 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 
Tron and Steel Procducts.y ces. >. +o0suscmwcemvie 
Transportation Equipment, .........ecscsesresrss 
Non-lerrous Metal Products.,........esceereeres 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...............- 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..............0005 
Products of Petroleum and Coal..............+04: 
Cp Ramical PrOduotaen sss sive cei. slot Cease Tae 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 


Construction. ajo. «+s. ovscentisascnatensabe cme 
Gbéneral Contraacors...\.. ccecssas weaieassemagnemte 
Special Trade Contractors...........ccceceensees 


Transportation, Storage and Communication. ..... 
TYADEHORUMOLON, sc: <i ciereine dors pateremiviae we vrettiemer Catt 
BROT a Rar ss. « » 5a vif mun la asl ebcaue see Biaiel Dame ain atenie ecae 
Gominniaation a cccucsenucess cv nemspae se ene 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate,.............. 


OKWOG. cisics vine Hie dais eos dca, ne os deat tee ROR ere 
Community or Public Srevice,.............+0000% 
Government Bervices cc... sue vss helene anon 
RGOLEASLON  Bervi0Gs....vesncue s+ etee ee niet Mew entnnen 
Business Services ccseks sos suc abuene terete 
POrsOnal Services ives,anes eis 1s nx rein eleven 


Form U.I.C. 751) 


Total 


Change from 


October 
31, 1958 


November 


29, 1957 


bile} 
S 


+ 
a 


J JelpersalthS maleibely ocd dh Seal 
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Male Female 
237 113 
537 8 
228 32 
137 15 

64 9 

5 0 

2 0 

20 8 
1,656 1,118 
167 106 

2 3 

16 9 

44 70 

70 71 

43 420 
159 36 
57 32 

89 56 
343 100 
2738 30 
51 17 

90 58 

56 17 

23 vi 
117 37 
56 49 
870 46 
521 23 
349 23 
365 159 
328 67 
14 ll 

23 81 
41 20 
1,274 1,940 
385 305 
889 . 1,635 
469 317 
6,074 5,989 
136 924 
5,424 965 
51 24 
206 253 
257 3, 823 
11,751 9,742 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT NOVEMBER 27, 1958(:) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Occupational Group 


Professional and Managerial Workers.... 


Olenronl Workers. stoned bcediees woesehs 


Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 


Skilled and Semiskilled Workers......... 
Food and kindred products (incl. 
TAMOL OU YOMPY lated «fe icfalele <'s.0'eieicfalere 
Textiles, clothing, etc................ 
Lumber and lumber products........ 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 
Leather and leather products........ 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 
WRC OLING S ..'ctaiec cd eaice skis cece en's 
SBNSCEUTICAL Ps foie ts cenit ese cew eels 
Transportation equipment........... 


PURIST SSS Ne ae bic a ds SEER S Oe we sieles 


Transportation (except seamen)...... 
Communications and public utility... 
Trade and service................055 


PE OMGLIECHES ois toh ties sine: sidie.t elstaiele eran 
DR DDR CRULCCT fast aioe /ore%eig 5 ois aid 2b slew eee ate 


Dnskilled Workers? .4..5 0.02 dhss eset 
Pood and tobacco:;:..... ce... se sks 
Lumber and lumber products........ 
ROGAN W OPIN) 3 o0)2:s osssis seis veces ove 
(Cloning te ne noe 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Female Total Male Female 

794 1,723 6, 983 1,928 

2,529 7,600 14,970 44,382 

1,185 2,222 6,109 13, 682 

4,150 4,556 30, 953 22,642 

acct 4 1,753 2 

35 250 3,767 398 

745 3,566 150, 939 21,589 

8 59 1, 424 515 

565 615 3,807 13,552 

1 551 14,299 159 

w 46 1,248 497 

41 67 1,155 1,206 

Pidinca'aversisibsete'« 3 380 33 

4 242 20,963 935 

9 89 3,257 1,024 

i lois Gietpin cieters 5 1,102 109 
Beene oe 80 2, 162) «Wy seein 

Rr attavets eres 608 37,954 8 

16 336 26, 888 147 

JUGOa Toe 5 750 8 

55 148 4,601 2,004 

31 634 22,691 1,035 

7 45 3,095 296 

1 33 5,164 11 

314 1,410 113,576 21,768 

62 116 4,053 5,386 

3 73 12,869 392 

12 94 8, 241 549 

Boe aii aie tty 374 56,071 1 

237 753 32,342 15, 440 

9,752 21,331 329,050 126,341 


Unfilled Vacancies? 


Registrations for Employment 


(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


8,911 
59, 352 
19,791 
53,595 

1,755 

4,165 

172,478 


135,344 
9,439 
13,261 
8,790 
56,072 
47,782 


455,391 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT NOVEMBER 27, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 


November} October | November | November! October | November 
27, 1958 30, 1958 28, 1957 27, 1958 30, 1958 28, 1957 (3) 


Newfoundland..................+0005- 164 330 104 12,329 8,222 11,574 
HOMEY ‘BOGE, chasiesgu cle eesty eons sae 6 9 5 2,866 2,410 2,367 
Grand Falla: ..2.ccne cae oelceksnenucen 5 17 6 1,509 986 1,476 
Sti John’s... eieiat desis eeies oe 153 304 93 7,954 4,826 7,781 

Prince Edward Island................. 123 109 149 2,098 1,256 1,888 
Charlottetown tas. cs.ga0ceees Oui 2 59 133 1,442 869 1,152 
Stummersidé)/.%. <.;,\> sseeeee ces seer 41 50 16 656 387 736 

Nova Scotia... $44.5220cuhteseeeneescs eee 1,124 593 846 18,352 18,813 16,244 
Amherst hi wicles eis sta vlerp tetera teitoeae 6 6 4 670 , 462 724 
Bridgewater is.\Joesin< c-teeatiewee se 26 24 6 973 731 821 
Pra lita, 0.0) /.abndatetoistone sisieletowinlsiereieae 867 384 407 4,333 3,826 4,303 
EM VOTNESS:s « foise's do5's'<ros wlbvole oele seis Sink. O | Ener s.'s « o)0. Sl fRbare ere elateretete| Geteve neers eee 394 262 432 
Kentville ..: 2a Sctescss cts often ore olstanalere 83 76 29 1,308 894 1,495 
Diverpool).< get. dois noha DEE 1 1 23 577 345 408 
New Glasgow. . sce. a0 scars dels cleaers 56 31 70 2,620 1,899 1,867 
Spring hall paso, focase va tac Seeie/e wie claele «| ners wee os oie bre) | btbtera vores cvstete evel | Mite eae eter me 1,254 713 695 

VONCY. sda enie:s caatalvie ae eee eee > ra 15 7 238 3,516 2,824 2,650 
ED PURO: 3ei85 <ere the iw share nator era ents = 18 10 16 1,266 829 1,376 
Warmouth.: if seks eee: = es 52 54 53 1,441 1,028 1,473 

New Brunswick....................-.: 570 547 746 18,145 12,655 20,046 
Ba thurste)../0e ccc seer see viele ee 4 7 20 2,249 855 2,010 
Camipbellton: 5)... eee ecobites 47 45 27 1,186 901 1,450 
Hidmundstonsic.0css deeees ss oes swe Tbe lewewceraaetercme 14 1,196 702 1,350 
Prederictons Miss: case dees lees awslectss 87 90 89 1,380 1,082 1,454 
Minto: . 4c cone aeaie ios Sintomne wien ae 17 17 3 529 501 650 
Moncton... Go ahessees. « steeneeeee 238 213 239 4,186 3,049 5,024 
Newcastle... oi )cc.ccles + +: <ietp everais cre 2re| Setereeletern alates I teers eee are 6 1,723 1,068 1,818 
Paint Jobin secs. + «- Giseeileesteanee 116 125 318 2,814 2,497 3,077 
Bt. Stephentegetes «......s<sou nsec’ ns 29 36 5 1,461 982 1,700 
Bussex.:, deters > ic. Jae we 21 11 21 456 340 491 
IW OOdStOCIIS..«.<)s:0'v.ssea Bae eterna 4 3 4 965 678 1,022 

Qube ce reeds «0s agin clernentenemene ane 3,355 3,348 3,505 140,295 111,359 124,031 
ATMS Pisa wisi 014% peisioone cee eniietel act 31 24 44 1,641 1,196 1,592 
IA SHOR EORT «< ..5:5 srefaiotersleleretale BYORI 5 1 80 658 503 597 
Beauharnois Oo eT tic eS 21 41 23 967 819 855 
IBuckmeham ss oscce suse oeicn satieicnion 21 15 15 845 692 783 
Cansapscal tet) .<. seseee emcees 207 270 59 1, 267 1,061 1,369 
Chandler vn loserao Snipen sh eresey ate imieraeiaatele ete 7 5 3 672 241 860 
Chicoutimi... 4. nesses ae 98 103 51 1,639 1,207 1,565 
Dolbeaw..tnc.s eae sees if 2 14 746 608 1,269 
Drummondville sec eee 19 32 42 1,668 1,336 1,681 
arn harm 9.6 0.20 Sey eas aoe cece 9 6 12 870 668 898 
MorestVillebjccwesceny cereale eaee 14 25 82 1,009 719 648 

ABDG ata cise bre Maile weidae a etaiem eae 3 4 4 580 228 639 
Granby.) 8. coe eee eee 21 ll 36 1,669 1,723 1, 484 
ulin e288 eee ee ee 15 55 57 2,693 1,878 2,784 
Joliette Seis wield ta tut Care lotta ciekaiatete cate 44 53 39 2,794 1,796 2,986 
PONQUIOLO Mois foi. a.kaslcto oe seme ieee 15 23 37 1,946 1,448 1,683 
Lachute. RSE Jasob hy SSOTRIDAOSA SOS HIS 17 32 8 571 440 567 
Tia, Malbaios 3) 405 actace sere eee 9 14 3 903 473 1,012 
Ke Tuquesse: cccschecweseetiecsen oe 70 79 23 938 760 716 
L MA eoere Ou sencoodcodEddsddeoueces 88 62 58 2,909 1,961 2,293 
Louiseville 20 12 24 876 653 827 
1 CY.) Lite BoB aaa IBAnoneodae nc 541 452 644 
Maniwaki Bio ee rene fecie sieve 3 543 306 793 
Matane. aeie-eleie glmibiolpy maaiace Maken orale manera ere 4 19 4 1, 488 933 1,339 
Mégantion. «37 .x<snaneites oee caemine 5 4 1 642 474 828 
Mont-Uaurier;.. 3) sens ae eee 3 4 10 592 352 537 
Montmagny:)2.2:8.s-ebe ee ae 12 53 9 598 1,552 
Montreal nis aielassiai cists Pesta Beers aie ieTa 1,388 1,553 1,474 55,118 47,694 42,326 
New Richmond................ see 791 375 939 
Port Alfred jan. c5, aseneeetn caereee 10 5 6 401 310 534 
Québec-h setae eee Fc 294 316 325 10,302 7,952 9,997 
Rimouskasacesecc pasha: cee te 76 38 67 2,372 1,400 2,479 
Riviére du Loup............ 10 7 25 2,403 1,239 2,849 
Roberval’ sa so eae 75 23 1 855 695 981 
ROU en an eee 69 24 66 1,953 1,662 3,006 
Ste.Avathews tee. 52 a} 62 824 5 673 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue 22 30 44 805 597 662 
Ste. Thérése,......... 33 il 29 1,532 1,143 1,253 
St. Hyacinthe...... 24 45 34 1,539 1,462 1,429 
St. Jean. en eeneee 37 51 34 Dea, 1,570 1,259 
St. Jéréme... 26 29 29 1,971 1,060 1,200 
Sept Iles...... 65 54 65 1,264 950 662 
Shawinigan... 26 10 10 3,860 3, 169 3,240 
Sherbrooke..... 135 107 105 4,158 3,464 3,860 
Sorel. 02, (38s 19 18 83 3,698 3,235 1,384 
Thetford Mines... 19 22 45 1,406 1,187 1,079 
Trois-Riviéres. . 133 105 119 3,930 3,214 3,882 
BV ah Or wem asa ect 3 14 19 1,641 1,296 2,199 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS NOVEMBER 27, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (4) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 


November} October | November | November! October | November 
27, 1958 30, 1958 28, 1957 27, 1958 30, 1958 28, 1957 (8) 


Quebec—Cont’d. 


VGN OG acco agadae deoonroousOb ean 23 17 18 2,017 1,402 1,536 
Victoriaville. .. j 21 13 25 1,578 1, 239 2,092 
Ville St. Georg 17 26 29 1,488 1,011 1,709 
Ontario................. nip CCOCOSE HERO AG 8,046 6,598 8,597 150,617 139,077 140,696 
Auntie @ inca vnc h pe cp OC En AOOUOnOBODAe 26 34 3 259 187 344 
BIHOY. of soe Bap OnCGoor RERSOBODeG 32 22 10 1,070 936 937 
Belleville 12 21 17 1,542 1,302 1,349 
WSPACAITIA ZO SN od Soc eich anit essere 88 40 43 920 640 863 
PSESTUDTON AES sc ceseigain tect eeecelctee 27 26 4 816 684 694 
PeRAMOLOR Cte Seaaiacucie sack’ asee dees 52 53 59 2,060 2,045 2,821 
MOEN Vill. esate acc cece rete teas ees 25 21 10 577 436 340 
ATIOGONIEISCO. Jociacicsis tle cies cve0s 2 i 5 328 159 235 
NSMATHATIVG Wan emits ood seen seo cs Sree 40 217 129 2,014 1,573 2,048 
BOUT Saas asecieinishiviae sisiseisie.ee 6 18 2 618 576 
WollnSWOOd AE jeleaidaeloct ete's sere webs 19 18 5 673 534 541 
MGorrayy ALM serra jorz atsvalata chars tie sare eve. eve ay 54 83 150 2,867 2,376 2,047 
POM GEITLO Nn a eeeeraccisn a/c oeants ts lesncces i Wikies saris ters 11 710 541 5 
OCHIMLANCES Ue chncrenucne tc cns cn ses 51 20 13 483 321 575 
LOEG AW TIGR ie ecole g Pe ee esas wees 142 63 130 2,382 1,944 1,650 
Ee onic des COOOR ET ere te rene Rae 71 89 29 1,240 1,006 1,525 
ASENANO GUO. We deere ne siete aloe ts «sets 1 3 1 280 206 299 
CQORGriCh Prado sielek's cawstoek eees 18 13 8 340 267 537 
CU CUTIIM Ds Sates aa 9s Sea 35 1 59 1,201 1,079 1,457 
IATAE LOU eho ee coos cere eens eee 508 500 444 13,595 12,514 11,600 
EIS WIKORID ORY sciseciniacdeecae aia ae il 15 17 702 418 655 
Ingersoll... : 21 32 24 641 610 654 
Kapuskasin 39 21 15 870 838 1,148 
Kenora, 2... /0s)< 9 26 12 745 422 4 
Ta LOM Ue oe Sis :ssisisrsls's cisttieis cto 84 63 78 1,760 1,477 1,404 
BULAN MUA tesioeiere siccatnrd sjersiaiete overs 20 22 30 1,293 0 1,103 
UTC MONEI ce. asapisiessro tere oeiariie.cis 99 91 75 1, 895 1,711 2,363 
MOAT COMM se tocia caisiato o10 cls Hess ove eielvie 23 20 19 867 825 1,042 
IMAARA 8.1. Silos el ersinclee soe ee eters eles 6 + 1 8 3 533 598 395 
PSESHORW Clic wanines citiee wits aqeie et aieieinie sis 6 15 42 22 296 205 384 
MOCLOD nn cis tan aisie-0 oa 6 oasis ec sinele 6 872 414 1,159 4,181 3,591 4,143 
HPGHE SPANCH ee es cce oes cess 5s 0sjcisives 87 117 45 3,027 2,775 2,697 
Mind ans... hots vieiaje: siete’ omele seas Saisis.6 15 13 11 801 509 699 
INA DANGO\.odeteis.sviecs eect ps os ssid o's 4 5 6 502 348 529 
Newmarket! o:c....5<..ssseseeccsnss 48 91 33 938 783 764 
PNetrrey GE DLS! 2s. < 01s «.oie/elclsfe is ce, e101s 152 44 216 2,348 2,013 2,025 
PNORUAMISRY Sette cceslcwg Sole Biles seraisiereis 36 11 1, 653 1,282 1,607 
Makevillete, So dom ele sisicis «,clerals dbelaiaisiavsie: 63 45 74 699 598 603 
“ONTINE ocaee pg eB eEaeadeton GaOUeeaae 22 24 18 877 790 804 
HUIS DENY SS GH CSCO COE Ae EET ERIC A CESTIO An if 41 65 3,023 10,175 3,190 
NOUR WA meas Sais bm iecte eter terse + 1,670 711 1,708 5, 184 4,149 4,392 
Owen Sound.............. Rafer tatatsts 7 8 17 1,342 967 1,513 
NEAT, SOUNGL «.cicess ccs sete nou anenOn Dra le a seers cca 2 499 328 275 
Beer TOKE se pieisicsciein Seitieaicisielsiaieseio: viens, 45 45 94 1,645 1,229 1,550 
Pienititienistitetar title ocisiew ie calciaisicietersiaje eles 21 17 22 435 335 488 
PELELOOTOULD ac oes s\0\ctsie/<\ccaisieiaiers 37 43 31 2,719 2,429 2,518 
EGLON), ¢ 22 csieie:s 11 16 14 387 264 412 
Port Arthur.. 209 111 83 3,927 3,095 3, 888 
Port Colborne. 6 9 10 816 752 677 
PPreaGOUbes st .c es seas ose ue 12 10 17 742 542 626 
PRAAEICOW eater’ ciaicioinss,o) a0 aia\s ois’ stoje 5 sie 2 8 10 588 426 494 
Bb CALNATINES 10/0615 c's 010 ces oie nate 74 104 141 3, 448 3,065 3, 187 
Re ome RLGIAL ASS 5 /e\c(ule's\s1stolens sie <isyeisiorsisisie ers 59 49 31 845 773 894 
Meee acl dia, i sfeto\ ovate a) sfalets ‘afovela ctevavers 78 45 74 2,235 2,022 1,740 
223 254 281 1, 868 1,615 1, 853 
22 38 29 777 615 992 
9 6 2 238 145 232 
14 14 4 469 354 373 
39 20 11 872 690 785 
2 4 1,285 831 876 
197 153 359 5,791 5, 066 3,539 
28 34 78 1,979 1, 488 1,956 
2,024 2,048 1,942 35, 006 32,955 33,244 
6 779 572 708 
29 65 21 363 255 392 
10 a ee OeRIOe Aer 4 8 591 333 565 
32 14 22 1,962 1,981 2,188 
119 112 157 2,166 2,111 1,808 
97 106 296 9,393 8,902 9,622 
21 41 11 690 614 914 
3,874 1,416 3,204 19,591 13,550 18,748 
74 123 215 1,519 1,002 1,577 
12 23 8 1,205 621 1,010 
19 32 32 253 168 253 
45 28 64 844 565 832 
58 16 12 358 233 212 
3, 466 1,194 2,873 15, 412 10,961 14, 864 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS NOVEMBER 27, 1958 


(Sourcm: U.I.C. 757) 


es 
NN 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) 


Office (1) 

November 
27, 1958 
Saskatchewand,...c...ccsesscecssccenss 737 
Estevan.... 52 
Moose Jaw.......+ 201 
North Battleford. 35 
Prince Albert. 47 
Regina...... 155 
Saskatoon.... 138 
Swift Current. 38 
Weyburn...... 19 
iY GUEDON 7, swith na scx sacemadie sa ; 52 
PNY tt aE ee SOCBRCeT ER Cer roantnraarcich 1 1,754 
Blairmore 2 
Calgary... 547 
Drumheller, 18 
Edmonton.. 841 
Edson...... 17 
Lethbridge. . 108 
Medicine Hat... i 165 
IGGL LOGON. china Giine. © ae Retreats >» 56 
British Columbia,...............600005 1,584 
Chilliwack. 35 
Courtenay.. 4 
Cranbrook.. 58 
Dawson Cre 11 
Dunean..... 16 
Kamloops 15 
Kelowna 7 
Kitimat.... 7 
Mission City 28 
Nanaimo 14 
elson...... 6 
New Westm 267 
Penticton... “4 
Port Alberni.. 24 
Prince George 82 
Prince Rupert 20 
Princeton... 4 
MDSAD Ss. 20 
Vancouver 655 
Vernon... 19 
Victoria. = 266 
WW hitehoreaalen ous cu hit hhovccaceth 19 
Canada.. 21,331 
Men.... ts 11,579 
Womens. starr: saseesbiinlaviee stale 9,752 


Previous 
Month 
October 
30, 1958 


Previous 
Year 
November 
28, 1957 (2) 


433,744 
326, 568 


Registrations 

Previous (1) Previous 
Year Month 
November | November | October 
28, 1957 , 1958 30, 1958 

623 12, 688 7,910 

35 384 258 

109 1,106 734 

41 1,078 554 

59 1,651 1,015 

155 8, 062 2,110 

99 2,797 1, 860 

89 552 328 

39 831 178 

47 1,727 873 

2,187 23,539 15,938 
10 585 382 
1,046 7,489 5,470 
10 273 184 

727 10, 904 7,116 

20 474 832 

104 2,018 1,232 
197 939 573 

73 907 649 
4,575 57,7387 47,382 
27 1,770 1,189 

8 1,017 606 

24 709 445 

19 1,029 706 

23 744 654 

11 1,122 865 

18 1,043 630 

13 417 287 

13 990 732 

20 1, 433 947 

13 871 472 

150 7,934 6,789 

10 1,016 622 

9 1,022 598 

77 2,778 2,218 

36 1,659 1,381 

iy ais vein:s 8 ORD 267 159 
8 792 44 
8,914 24,919 22,648 
17 1,479 767 

147 4,225 3, 882 

18 501 387 
24,536 455,391 371,162 
13,327 329,050 255, 451 
11, 209 126, 341 115,711 


107,176 


strations for November 28, 1957, did include them, an 


(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 


(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(8) During the seasonal benefit period this year, registrations do not include claimants for fishing benefits. Regi- 


current figures. 


1957 
1958 


therefore have been adjusted to make them comparable with 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Sourcn: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Year Total 
GH months)... 00.004, 815/980 
ML MONG scesn:0ciece, 6 768, 497 


1953—1958 

ee ee ee eee 

Male Female | Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 

Region Region | Region | Region egion 
661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 112,271 
545,452 | 816,136 67,893 | 209,894 | 277,417 | 175,199 131,685 
642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 848,456} 178,015 142,116 
748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 107,918 
547,511 | 268,469 55,086 | 200,556 | 288,873 | 172,650 98, 815 
501,640 | 266,857 50,898 | 183,798 | 263,560 | 163,780 106, 461 


a OO 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
NOVEMBER 1958 


Sourcr: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province 


PURVES MPAA MPI ie aarsitly 'hcteteToraiese% lara o'Ovela/axslavere ware'oweted 


Total, Canada, November 1958..............-2+5- 
‘oval, Canada, October 1958... 000s ccccc cee ces 
Total, Canada, November 1957,..........-..00005 


Estimated 
Average 
Number of 
Beneficiaries 
Per Week 


ooo 


ww 


Now 
oo 
—) 


< wo CONOR ROKOD 
“3Cr CerNONAQNDO 


(in thousands) 


bo 
ne 
a 
awe 


Number 
2 ripe Wak sapere 
enefit on eeks 
Initial and Paid Reset t 
Renewal 3 
Claims 
MOO wnlOe + see veveieca 22,664 489,640 
PB A eee 3,131 57,765 
Frcs. Soe We 44,331 868,794 
5 Ngaio tis Mi ccorate 36, 454 723,968 
a Ae Fels aaah rors 327,672 6,874,190 
iat tee 357,177 7,606,021 
DRO TIE celeste 34,810 758,916 
+ AREAS 9 6 n/n, t winzoteie 19,558 421,044 
5 Mele gee cab ienears 87,634 831,292 
seat. Ae eee 114, 142 2,503,058 
<A ee 997,573 21,184, 688 
BS. SOLE 970,917 20,278,443 
edttlens cust biwiee 909,783 18,989,040 


TABLE E-2._CLAIMANTS* HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, NOVEMBER 28, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) 


Nov. 
Percent- 
c Total 29, 1957 
Province and Sex P age , 
claimants | 2 or Over Total 

Por | 34 | 5-8. | gota | 13-16 | 17-20. | OFS" | Postal |, ctal 
(GEN LLNS Aa 419, 233 » 34.0 403,273 
MMR ste, 311/585 Nor AVAmABLE 36.2 | 313/702 
SEIVALG se :e'eie\sye/sie,0:dh eres 107, 648 27.5 89,571 
Wrroincinrgie  D a'ses.ss.s00s 369,551 |155,246 | 44,889 | 56,897 | 34,649 | 21,611 | 14,953 | 41,306 33.5 355, 666 
Praimeee Ma)... 273,373 |126,046 | 34,708 | 41,199 | 23,279 | 13,801 9,196 | 25,144 35.5 275,308 
Prowanessial....3. ade. 96,178 | 29,200 | 10,181 | 15,698 | 11,370 7,810 5,757 | 16,162 27.9 80,358 
Newfoundland........... 13,714 Tig de 1,576 1,823 1,088 684 331 1,041 74.7 11, 982 
LOM Ror it edt tits te 12,618 6, 867 1,452 1,672 956 602 252 817 76.8 11,240 
MU GEMAIO s -s\s.0;014 osc scapue bs 1,096 304 124 151 132 82 79 224 51.0 742 
Prince Edward Island 2,560 1,755 197 199 122 74 66 147 77.5 1,605 
Dy ean ee 2,011 1,476 158 129 76 41 35 96 81.2 1,310 
SROs eles: « einiv sa 549 279 39 70 46 33 31 51 64.3 295 
NovarBcotia. oo... 6.50005 19,123 7,915 2,507 2,612 1,573 1,017 828 2,671 42.6 16,697 
Cl > GSRGat peeenCer 15,722 6,971 2,191 2,097 1,102 740 592 2,029 44.1 14,344 
META e ais Cad s\cisiee's © 3,401 944 316 515 471 277 236 642 85.4 2,353 
New Brunswick.......... 18,017 8,793 2,289 2,674 1,274 921 549 1,517 62.0 19,602 
1) es 14,382 7,411 1, 869 2,104 929 663 337 1,069 64.3 16,589 
UNG Shia ea 3,635 1,382 420 570 345 258 212 448 53,2 3,013 
Quebec. esc. Pewes.ss 134,153 | 56,289 | 16,772 | 20,494 | 12,735 8,394 5,840 | 13,679 31.4 121,802 
LIE Se ee oe ae 99,361 | 45,175 | 13,029 | 15,032 8,789 5,581 3,718 8,037 34.0 93,921 
Meridlayern. noes Ses. 34,792 | 11,064 8,743 5, 462 3,946 2,813 2,122 5,642 24.2 27,881 
OBES TIO ME a cia cistiinies sine 6.8 131,485 | 51,314 | 15,352 | 21,223 | 13,507 7,728 5,337 | 17,024 26.4 126,007 
Eine ircaievisiey ve 91,549 | 39,802 | 11,195 | 14,661 8,688 4,516 2,951 9,736 26.4 91,082 
MS VANO sotatesasivje «icine 39,936 | 11,512 4,157 6,562 4,819 3,212 2,386 7,288 26.6 84,925 
DEBE An airaicict mens agian 16,787 31.7 15,879 
EE lan 7 eae 12,526 36.6 12,162 
IBIIUG. «sierere distor «2 4,261 17.4 3,717 
Saskatchewan............ 11,193 51.6 10,643 
WSUS iid Mets 25, clays axw'ats 8, 823 Nor AVAILABLE 56.4 8,798 
Female 2,370 33.8 1,845 
DANS gC, Se a ae 21,702 34.1 21,085 
VUE Setrsthsa <isjersseveie siete 16, 863 36.8 17,434 
IN RUAAIG sik doc Aatcieis's oo 4,839 24.8 3,651 
British Columbia........ 50,499 | 22,059 6,196 7,872 4,350 | 2,793 | 2,002 5,227 30.7 57,971 
LEON eM eicigins seine 37,730 | 18,344 4,814 5,504 2,739 1,658 1,311 3,360 31.1 46, 822 
MIBMAIO cA ss os ea swss 12,769 3,715 1,382 2,368 1,611 1,135 691 1, 867 29.5 11,149 


* Includes 4,458 seasonal benefit claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
NOVEMBER, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 

Local Offices at End of Month 

Province Total | Entitled | ,, Not 
Total* | Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 

oft Benefit Benefit 

INewioundland 2 ce cntets siasls'+)sii <i ote 10,758 7,867 2,891 6,176 4,663 1,513 5,973 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,952 1,671 281 1,028 817 211 1,061 
Novia SCotiat aacals erties eieisislarecs sere 10,948 6,818 4,130 8, 623 6,621 2,002 3,978 
New Brunswick................5++ 11,356 8,910 2,446 8,112 5,730 2,382 4,761 
Quehediescencciss sissemiareeteia cs eines 73,850 49,325 24,525 62,505 48,512 13,993 23,941 
OREATIO Seise 5 acdais vite Fatty « 16 plein 73,737 47, 638 26,099 66,343 50, 498 15, 845 23,077 
Maiitonah sf... desis grass lte oli owiese 10, 2382 6, 835 3,397 8,065 6,129 1,936 3,921 
Baskatohe wan... .ccheesrccsmncn 7,584 5,548 2,036 5,349 3, 843 1,506 3,373 
FAL DOTES ees <\ a crenieetieia emiasia’senre we 14, 443 9,388 5,055 10,362 7,797 2,565 7,154 
British Columbia. tes. ccs uses cl os 31,708 20, 223 11, 485 25, 494 18, 320 7,174 11,575 
Total, Canada, November 1958} 246,568 164, 223 82,345 202,057 152,930 49,127 88, 814 
Total, Canada, October 1958) 191,215 110,725 80, 490 185, 160 136, 929 48,231 44,303 
Total, Canada, November 1957} 249, 108 156, 256 92, 852 217,608 169, 446 48,162 78,530 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 24,669. 


+ In addition, 24,943 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,345 were special requests not granted and 2,018 
were appeals by claimants. There were 4,180 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT. 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants 

O58=— Novena Der :<:acejese css ws stsiecrte stare lade ease he Mere re te are ete ee 3,958, 800 3,635,300 323, 500 
QetobaT s 2 «sic. cere sci Sisjore gare's.s Mearns eere oe ere meee Eee ee 3,907,000 3,624, 400 282,600 
Septem bar sz. dois estsade. oc Renee cnc cee Cena one nee 3,919,000 3,624, 400 294,600 

AAI UBE. -15y0: vis, sho eisai aleve Scevaiaiscelnje vate atare’e) wot anne ies SFIS Te aera 3,931,000 3,630, 200 300, 800 

CL ae re nate Se enE RB AMANEAS CoG haccoiduocudcodcc , 055, 000 3,609, 500 445, 500 

TRIO a fotarors «:<usjovereyeseroreis Sie oxen wigue ee atefeateta ciate ate tect teres take teeter 4,059,000 3,507,900 551,100 

May 5. sae sissceca sine astern oti oais steteleion cee ee ERO ERC OLE eee 4,107,000 3,384, 700 722,300 

A prUN. Saks 6 ie age nas ciate data ai om loneeie eae eee Reece eee 4,205, 000 3,345, 400 859, 600 
Marchi. sicrais,neicitsvanscgtoraseis Rein syois wae Oe can oer ase oe eee 4,216,000 3,346, 700 869, 300 
Webruary..iii- scsoase nc esha ss santtapeiodie tie men eee tee 4,208,000 3,373, 500 834,500 
SARUALY 5 Sick sles eisissssbae sighs Gane ote Cee ee EOC Ee 4,236,000 3,491,800 744,200 
1957——Decem ber: .. s::\5 cspesrars. ais sa 0) 0.210 ayepieesd) ool CO 4,037,000 3,633, 700 403, 300 
November. yo cesits + visies ors s\ctesoteeceeie ols opto eee eae 3,980,000 3,712,000 268,000 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
. Household | Commodi- 
—_ Total Food Shelter Clothing operation ea and 
Services 
NOP NCATE Cr cite cic tttinecG ee cece ccceen 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
BED OAR See cidictins See ier a0 sabe eee ise 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
TO5E— Year. ..c.0.ccesses raha IGOR eae 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 117.1 120.9 
NOBI=MOAT os hove ccs tie Saeea case estes 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
RORSEEIVOADS. hoe. anion tisisnaeiee canes sees 125.1 122.1 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
123.4 119.4 136.6 108.8 120.8 129.1 
123.7 119.9 136.9 108.8 120.8 129.5 
124.3 121.3 137.1 109.5 121.1 129.6 
125.2 123.4 137.6 109.8 121.3 130.1 
125.1 122.7 137.9 110.0 120.7 130.6 
125.1 122.7 138.3 109.7 120.6 130.7 
124.7 121.4 138.4 109.9 120.6 130.4 
125.2 122.6 139.1 109.6 120.5 130.6 
125.6 122.9 139.4 109.5 120.8 131.5 
126.0 123.4 139.6 109.9 121.3 131.8 
126.3 123.2 139.8 110.4 121.5 133.1 
126.2 122.2 139.9 110.5 122.0 133.4 
126.1 122.3 140.2 109.2 121.8 133.4 


TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER 1958 


(1949 = 100) 


Total Other 
House- | Commo- 
Food Shelter | Clothing] hold dities 


December] November] December Operation and 
1957 1958 1958 Services 
(iste Jobn’s, Nfld... scccse. 109.8 112.6 112.6 109.5 114.2 103.3 108.7 124.0 
PEE ETA Se gels) cisisie’e: ois, bai vse soeunars 121.1 124.3 124.3 Lee 132.2 116.7 126.5 132.7 
Saint Johns. ..+ 60. aa 123.4 126.7 126.7 120.8 135.4 117.3 122.7 138.7 
Montreal. oe 123.4 127.2 126.9 127.1 143.0 107.9 119.2 133.2 
Ottawa... 124.2 126.5 126.5 120.8 146.6 113.1 120.4 133.4 
Toronto. . ate 126.1 129.4 129.1 120.7 154.0 113.7 122.5 136.3 
IWERDIDCR 1) torsioceoie470 0 he 121.6 123.8 124.0 121.8 131.1 116.9 118.2 130.5 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 120.1 123.0 122.7 120.2 122359 118.9 123.6 127.0 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 120.0 122.7 122.5 119.1 125.2 115.8 121.2 130.1 
WEHGOWV Cl co dini cols vcicisivis cies eels 123.9 127.5 127.8 124.4 137.9 114.8 128.9 133.7 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS JANUARY-DECEMBER 1957-1958 (a) 


Preliminary, subject to revision 


Number of Strikes Workers on Strike s 
and Lockouts or Locked Out Time Loss 
mys a In Tn All Per ot 
Month Beginnin ota toppages fe) 
Darke. During Beginning Paopaes heii - Estimated 
Month Month During M pier y' Working 
Month Time 
1958 
VanUATY s.. che eemade soc: acl 23(b) 23 9,364(b) 9,364 169, 880 0.18 
HG DEUALY so lajcie's csras sie eteigielals 19 31 6, 506 13,92 63, 400 0.07 
Marelt...\ d.ateaeceteec ender 26 39 13,178 15, 196 132,325 0.14 
JGarat Gane See aA eran. soo 23 82 5, 983 11,964 122,470 0.13 
WV birctachhe te Saae See wee 19 33 6, 165 8, 288 71, 620° 0.07 
WOON. ster nee veiepen s/onisiicaie elo 21 40 3,229 7,845 106, 485 0.11 
July ee one cold ee aON 26 46 2,089 6,078 84,330 0.08 
Arigust- Ameen esas sisereuneene 25 54 15, 530 18, 495 255,360 0.25 
September... 26 56 32, 400 48, 444 491, 280 0.49 
October......... +R 19 48 3,552 41, 537 857,390 0.85 
November. 7, xdiciae ems wtsio8 28 49 6, 233 26, 898 281,525 0.28 
Decemibersii,..dacwtde anes dons 5 31 3,273 18,129 248, 105 0.24 
Cumulative Totals...... 260 107, 497 2,879, 120 0.24 
1957 
shail Mees oe See 24(b) 24 7,477(b) 7,477 52, 680 0.06 
Fcc lose disses 215 ie ae 17 27 5,797 8,080 49,130 0.05 
b etaveanle eral CG Aithote =: sheen 32 45 6,585 9,912 71, 430 0.08 
Tea tork aleve haves ors, 214 ee 15 31 6, 158 8,022 51,820 0.06 
Ea bsaiclers ate doelescs eee 30 40 14,051 15,393 144,700 0.15 
Bane Ue tance Seen + 22 45 7,519 18, 520 221, 850 0.22 
sl craictoreyuta eraiale (oa eieipterets « 12 34 2,481 16, 298 237,740 0.24 
Aimist: st ctoameenemtee: « s 25 42 7,044 14, 532 187, 450 0.19 
September... .cicceseser + sss 28 49 11,031 20, 650 190, 045 0.18 
Obobers. ducati «os <e 22 48 9,337 14, 107 128, 275 0.18 
November catautess . oan et 16 38 8,493 12,321 119, 125 0.11 
Decemiberys seer «ive die sictae 2 18 225 7,327 152,935 0.15 
Cumulative Totals...... 245 86,198 1,607, 180 0.14 


(a) The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of 
strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 


(b) Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 

The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 
25 cents (English or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 

Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. (Four 
articles) (English or French). 25 cents a copy. 

Provincial Minimum Wage Orders: A Survey 
of Rates and Related Provisions. (English 
or French). 20 cents a copy. 

Collective Agreements in Canadian Manufac- 
turing Industries. 

Number of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1956. 

Number of Workers Covered by Pension Plans. 

Rehabilitation Services in Canada. 

Vocational Training for Girls and Women. 
(English). 

Women in Canadian Banking. 

10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (Covers calendar year). 

Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organization, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 

35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 
Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 

Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 

35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 
An annual report published in loose-leaf form 
and followed later by a paper-bound volume. 
Contains the results of an annual survey at 
October 1 of occnpational wage rates and 


standard hours of work in most industries. 
Averages and predominant ranges of wage 
rates for selected occupations are tabulated 
separately on a regional basis for some 90 
industries including logging, mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation, trade 
and service groups. Weekly salaries for office 
occupations and wage rates for labourers in 
manufacturing in 40 cities are also shown. 
Trends in wage rates are indicated in tables 
of index numbers by industry. 
The information is available in two ways: 

1—Through a subscription to a _loose-leaf 
service ($7.50 per year with indexed binder 
or $5.00 per year without binder). Tables 
from the previous October 1 survey are 
distributed in loose-leaf form as they become 
available, from March to July. Subscribers 
later receive a paper-bound volume. 
(Bilingual). 

2—In paper bound volume, available about one 
year after survey date. 

One dollar acopy. (Bilingual). 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

25 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 

Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 

Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 

25 centsa copy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
methods of operation. 
25 centsa copy. (English or French). 


The Quebec Answer to the Problem of 
Apprenticeship 1956 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 
A Modern Concept of Apprenticeship in 
Alberta 1957 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Training Recruitment of Skilled Trades- 
men in Selected Industries in Canada 
1951-1956 

25 cents a copy (English June 1957). 

Survey of Industrial Requirements for 

Professional Personnel 1956-58 
35 cents a copy (English). 


Women at Work in Canada 1957 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Employment of Children and Women 
Free 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs. 
25centsacopy. (English). 
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why wait for 


SPRING 


>TO DO YOUR RENOVATION, 
REMODELLING, REPAIRS, 
INTERIOR DECORATION AND 
MAINTENANCE? MEN AND 
MATERIALS ARE AVAILABLE 
IN THE WINTER MONTHS. 


DO IT NOW 


For information call 


THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


